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more vessels struck 


US blames Iran for attacks on 2 tankers near Persian Gulf 


By Jon Gambrell 

Associated Press 

DUBAI, United Arab Emirates 
— Two oil tankers near the strategic 
Strait of Hormuz came under a sus¬ 
pected attack Thursday, setting one of 
them ablaze in the latest mysterious 
assault targeting vessels in a region 
crucial to global energy supplies amid 
heightened tension between Iran and 
the U.S. 

US. Secretary of State Mike Pom- 


peo said the U.S. believes that Iran is 
responsible for the attacks. 

Pompeo said during a news confer¬ 
ence Thursday in Washington that the 
attacks on the ships are part of a “cam¬ 
paign” of “escalating tension” by Iran 
and a threat to international peace and 
security. 

He said the U.S. will defend its forc¬ 
es and interests in the region but gave 
no specifics about any plans and he 
took no questions. 



NATO greets Trump’s Poland troop plan warmly 

By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 



Evan Vucci/AP 


President Donald Trump shakes hands 
with Polish President Andrzej Duda during 
a news conference in the Rose Garden of 
the White House on Wednesday. 


STUTTGART, Germany — NATO and 
Baltic officials welcomed a decision by 
President Donald Trump to boost the num¬ 
ber of U.S. troops in Poland, but Berlin was 
mum in the wake of an announcement that 
included the possibility of pulling forces 
from Germany. 

Trump on Wednesday differed from 
talking points about the plan, which a se¬ 


nior White House official told reporters 
Tuesday would involve a modest increase 
of 1,000 troops sent to Poland on a rotation¬ 
al basis to help with planning, surveillance 
and logistics. 

Trump, during a meeting with Polish 
President Andrzej Duda, said the number 
could be as high as 2,000 and that he was 
considering relocating forces from Ger¬ 
many to accomplish the mission. 

Despite the tough talk on Germany, 
which Trump has repeatedly blasted for 


weak defense spending, allies in Europe 
saw the plan for more troops in Poland as 
a positive sign. 

“This shows the strong commitment of 
the US to European security & the strength 
of the transatlantic bond,” NATO Secre¬ 
tary-General Jens Stoltenberg said in a 
tweet Wednesday. 

Others in the alliance had similar 
reactions. 

SEE POLAND ON PAGE 2 
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Trump shares new Air Force One mock-ups 


By John Wagner 

The Washington Post 

President Trump shared mock-ups of 
an Air Force One with a new paint scheme 
— featuring colors remarkably similar to 
those on his private jet — on a television 
interview broadcast Thursday as Demo¬ 
cratic lawmakers moved to impede such a 
change. 

“Take a look at this,” Trump said to ABC 
News anchor George Stephanopoulos as he 
displayed some options for the makeover. 
“Here’s your new Air Force One.” 


The mock-ups swap out the current sky 
blue and white for a color scheme that in¬ 
cludes red, white and navy, in nearly iden¬ 
tical shades that appear on the jet that 
Trump used to fly around the country dur¬ 
ing his 2016 campaign. 

The interview, conducted in the Oval 
Office, was broadcast a day after a House 
committee voted to require congressional 
approval for changes to the Air Force One 
paint scheme and interior design. It’s un¬ 
clear whether the provision will remain 
in the bill by the time it gets to Trump’s 


desk. 

Democrats on the House Armed Servic¬ 
es Committee voiced concerns about the 
potential cost of any changes and said they 
were hesitant to abandon an iconic design 
that emerged during the tenure of Presi¬ 
dent John F. Kennedy. 

Republicans said Democrats were tak¬ 
ing a partisan shot at Trump. 

A pair of heavily modified Boeing 747s 
that carry the moniker Air Force One 
when the president is on board have been 
in use since 1990. Trump negotiated a deal 


with Boeing for two new planes at a cost of 
$3.9 billion. 

The Air Force has projected the new 
planes will come on line in 2024. 

Trump shared his intention to change 
the color scheme in a July interview with 
CBS, in which he said the revamped air¬ 
craft would be “top of the line, the top in 
the world, and it’s going to be red, white 
and blue, which I think is appropriate.” 

“I said, T wonder if we should use the 
same baby blue colors.’ And we’re not,” 
Trump added. 


Poland: Trump warns of possible relocation 
of US troops out of Germany, other countries 



President Donald Trump with Polish President Andrzej Duda after 
a news conference in the Rose Garden of the White House on 
Wednesday in Washington. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Baltic nations, once part of the 
Soviet Union, have been particu¬ 
larly concerned about Russia’s 
intentions since the 2014 inva¬ 
sion and annexation of Crimea, 
which was also a former Soviet 
territory. 

“This is an important step and 
display of US commitment to Eu¬ 
ropean security and deterrence. 
Estonia wholeheartedly embrac¬ 
es this decision that goes to fur¬ 
ther strengthen the transatlantic 
bond and cooperation between 
NATO allies,” Estonian Foreign 
Minister Urmas Reinsalu said in 
a tweet. 

Lithuanian Foreign Minister 
Linas Linkevicius echoed the 
viewpoint in a tweet, saying the 
decision contributes to the “Al¬ 
liance’s deterrence and defense 
posture and benefiting the secu¬ 
rity of all NATO Allies.” 


However, Trump’s threat to 
shift forces from Germany or 
another country to carry out the 
mission was left unaddressed by 
allies. 

In Germany, there was no 
official response Thursday to 
Trump’s comments. Underscor¬ 
ing the differences between 
Washington and Berlin, one day 
ahead of Trump’s Poland an¬ 
nouncement, Germany Foreign 
Minister Heiko Maas was in Teh¬ 
ran trying to salvage a nuclear 
deal with Iran that the US. with¬ 
drew from. 

While not addressing Trump’s 
threat to transfer troops out of 
Germany, head of the country’s 
conservative Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union party, Annegret 
Kramp-Karrenbauer, said 

Wednesday that Trump’s com¬ 
plaints about German defense 
spending are valid. 


“It is about mutual trust. It is 
also about the question if Ger¬ 
many is a responsible partner,” 
Kramp-Karrenbauer said at the 
German-American conference in 
Berlin. 

In Germany, however, there is 
a lack of political consensus about 
ramping up defense spending. 

Trump on Wednesday empha¬ 
sized that the US. will not add 
forces in Europe but will relocate 
them from other places. Details 
on the deployments are being 
determined. 

“We haven’t totally made up a 
decision,” Trump said. 

However, Trump linked com¬ 
ing troop increases in Poland to 
Warsaw’s efforts to elevate de¬ 
fense expenditures to NATO’s 
benchmark, which calls for dedi¬ 
cating 2 % of gross domestic prod¬ 
uct to military spending. 

The issue is a top NATO pri¬ 


ority for Trump. Germany was 
singled out by Trump for falling 
short. 

“Germany is not living up to 
what they’re supposed to be doing 
with respect to NATO and Poland 
is,” Trump said. 

Trump added that Poland 
would build a new facility to ac¬ 
commodate more US. troops in 


the country, but he demurred 
when asked whether it would be 
named “Fort Trump” as Poland 
offered when it proposed the idea 
last year. 

“No, that’s up to them. They 
can name it whatever they want,” 
Trump said. 
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WAR ON TERRORISM _ 

Officials: US airstrike kills 6 Afghan allies 


By J.P. Lawrence 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan - A US. 
airstrike killed six Afghan sol¬ 
diers between late Tuesday night 
and early Wednesday after an 
exchange of gunfire between al¬ 
lied forces, according to Afghan 
officials and statements by US. 
Forces-Afghanistan. 

The deaths mark the third re¬ 
ported mistaken American bomb¬ 
ing on Afghan troops in 92 days. 

Prior to the bombing, a joint 
American and Afghan patrol was 
moving through Kunduz prov¬ 


ince late at night sometime be¬ 
tween Tuesday and Wednesday, 
an Afghan defense spokesman 
told Stars and Stripes. 

Another group of Afghan Na¬ 
tional Army soldiers saw the 
armed men and began firing their 
machine guns at the joint patrol, 
leading them to request air sup¬ 
port, Army Col. David Butler, a 
spokesman for US. Forces-Af¬ 
ghanistan, told the website Task 
& Purpose on Wednesday. 

No US. troops were killed or 
wounded in the incident, Butler 
said. 

Six Afghan soldiers died in 


the bombardment. Ministry of 
Defense spokesman Zubair Aref 
said. 

A local government official in 
Kunduz disputed the number of 
casualties, saying that four sol¬ 
diers were killed and another five 
were wounded. 

“This operation was extensive¬ 
ly planned and coordinated with 
US. and Afghan security forces 
to prevent an event like this from 
occurring,” Butler said, accord¬ 
ing to Task & Purpose. “We re¬ 
gret the tragic loss of our Afghan 
partners.” 

The Pentagon plans on conven¬ 


ing a joint investigation board 
to determine the details of the 
incident, according to Task & 
Purpose. 

The incident comes less than a 
month after US. air support killed 
as many as 17 Afghan policemen 
and wounded 14 more in an inci¬ 
dent in Helmand province. 

A statement from the U.S.-led 
NATO Resolute Support mission 
said then that an Afghan unit 
on the ground had told coalition 
forces that the area was clear of 
friendly forces. 

“Unfortunately, they were not 
and a tragic accident resulted,” 


the statement read. 

In mid-March, Afghan soldiers 
at a checkpoint in the country’s 
southern Uruzgan province fired 
on a patrol of their own troops 
and American advisers, leading 
to a firefight and an airstrike that 
left at least five Afghan soldiers 
dead and nine wounded, military 
officials in Kabul said. 

Both sides thought they were 
battling Taliban attackers, ac¬ 
cording to The New York Times. 

Zubair Babakarkhail contributed to this 

lawrence.jp@stripes.com 
Twitter: @jpiawrence3 


General: Islamic State 
in Afghanistan aims 
to attack US homeland 


Robert Burns/AP 

Marine Gen. Frank McKenzie, head of U.S. Central Command, confers with an Air Force officer below 
the bomb bay of a B-52 bomber on June 7 at al-Udeid air base in Qatar. 


By Robert Burns 
Associated Press 

RAMSTEIN AIR BASE, Ger¬ 
many — Islamic State in Afghani¬ 
stan is a “very worrisome” threat 
to the United States, and U.S. 
counterterrorism efforts have yet 
to shrink its extremist ambitions, 
a senior American general said 
Wednesday. 

Marine Gen. Frank McKenzie 
said ISIS would be hard pressed, 
however, to carry out an attack on 
the U.S. homeland because it is 
under strong military pressure. 

“ISIS in Afghanistan certainly 
has aspirations to attack the Unit¬ 
ed States,” McKenzie said. “It is 
our clear judgment that as long as 
we maintain pressure on them it 
will be hard for them to do that.” 

McKenzie, head of U.S. Central 
Command with responsibility for 
managing American military 
operations across the greater 
Middle East, spoke in Germany 
with reporters returning home 
with him from an eight-day trip 
that took him to Qatar, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, the United Arab Emir¬ 


ates and Egypt. He also spent two 
days aboard the USS Abraham 
Lincoln aircraft carrier in the 
North Arabian Sea. 

He stopped at Germany’s 
Ramstein air base to refuel his 
airplane before flying to his head¬ 
quarters in Florida. 

Earlier this week, the Associ¬ 
ated Press cited U.S. and Afghan 
security officials in reporting 
that Islamic State in Afghanistan 
is expanding its footprint, re¬ 
cruiting new fighters and plotting 
attacks on the United States and 
other Western countries. 

McKenzie, a veteran of combat 
in Afghanistan and Iraq, said he 
believes ISIS in Afghanistan has 
not expanded its capabilities but 
remains a big problem. 

“They are very worrisome to 
us” in their strongholds in eastern 
Afghanistan, he said, adding that 
combat operations have failed to 
reduce the group’s fighting ranks. 
Others have said they are thought 
to number in the thousands. 

The Islamic State affiliate ap¬ 
peared in Afghanistan shortly 


after the group’s core fighters 
swept across Syria and Iraq in 
the summer of 2014, carving out a 
self-styled Islamic empire in both 
countries. The Afghanistan affili¬ 


ate refers to itself as the Khorasan 
Province, a name applied to parts 
of Afghanistan, Iran and central 
Asia in the Middle Ages. 

U.S. forces in Afghanistan are 


combatting Islamic State sepa¬ 
rately from their mission of advis¬ 
ing and assisting Afghan defense 
forces in their battle against the 
Taliban. 



Afghanistan overtakes Syria as least peaceful nation, report says 


By J.P. Lawrence 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan - Af¬ 
ghanistan is now the least peace¬ 
ful country in the world and its 
people are losing confidence in 
its security forces, according to a 
new report by an Australia-based 
think tank. 

The country supplanted Syria, 
which was the least peaceful 
in 2018. The two countries join 
South Sudan, Yemen and Iraq in 
the five least peaceful countries, 
the nonpartisan Institute of Eco¬ 
nomics and Peace said in a report 
released Wednesday. 

The report assigns countries a 
peacefulness score based on per¬ 
ceptions of safety, the presence of 
armed conflict, and on how much 


of the country is militarized. 

For the first time in five years, 
the average level of global peace¬ 
fulness rose in 2018, which the 
report said was due to conflicts 
in Ukraine and Syria wind¬ 
ing down. The report noted that 
while the number of conflicts has 
risen since 2015, due to a rise in 
nongovernmental groups fight¬ 
ing each other, the total number 
of deaths from all conflicts has 
fallen by a quarter. 

Afghanistan became the dead¬ 
liest spot in the world for terror¬ 
ism, according to a report by the 
same institute in December. That 
report noted that one in every 
four people who died from an 
act of terrorism in 2017 lived in 
Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan has been at war 


for much of the last four decades, 
with American troops fighting in 
the country since 2001. 

Security-related incidents were 
up 39% during the winter fight¬ 
ing season, compared to a year 
earlier, according to the Armed 
Conflict Location and Event Data 
Project’s data. 

In the past year, Afghanistan 
had the largest deterioration in 
confidence in the local police 
among all nations surveyed, fall¬ 
ing by 32 percentage points. In the 
five years since most U.S. troops 
left Afghanistan, confidence in 
the Afghan military has fallen 
over 31 percentage points. 

People in Afghanistan are also 
more worried about street crime. 
Over the last 10 years, people feel 
less safe, with the average per¬ 


centage of respondents who say 
they feel safe walking alone at 
night falling by 20%. 

U.S. diplomats, led by peace 
envoy Zalmay Khalilzad, have 
met with Taliban representa¬ 
tives in recent months for several 
rounds of direct talks that have 
progressed further than any pre¬ 
vious negotiations. 

The Trump administration’s 
South Asia strategy is focused on 
finding a diplomatic solution to 
end the conflict and has included 
an accelerated U.S. bombing cam¬ 
paign against Taliban targets, 
aimed at pushing the insurgents 
to the negotiation table. 

The talks have not yet includ¬ 
ed the government in Kabul, 
which the Taliban views as a U.S. 
puppet. 


Over a period of 10 years, glob¬ 
al peacefulness has decreased 
due to an uptick in terrorism and 
internal conflict, the report by 
the Institute of Economics and 
Peace said. 

More people around the world 
feel they have more freedom in 
life and their countries are bet¬ 
ter places to live for ethnic and 
religious minorities, according 
to polls cited by the report. How¬ 
ever, those polled said that daily 
feelings of sadness, worry and 
stress have increased over the 
same period. 

Iceland remains the most 
peaceful country in the world, 
a spot it has claimed for the last 
decade. 

lawrence.Jp@stripes.com 
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Courtesy of Japan Maritime Seif-Defense-Force 


Above and below: Unexploded ordnance is secured to the seafloor after being removed from Naha 
Military Port, Okinawa, on Tuesday. 


WWII-era unexploded ordnance 
found in Okinawa port is removed 


By Carlos M. Vazquez II 

AND AyA IcHIHASHI 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— An unexploded bomb likely 
dropped by U.S. forces during 
World War II was safely removed 
Wednesday from Naha Military 
Port on Okinawa, according to 
the Japan Maritime Self-Defense 
Force. 

A private contractor dredging 
the seabed Tuesday morning dis¬ 
covered the 1,100-pound bomb in 
soil reclaimed for a second run¬ 
way under construction at Naha 
Airport. 

“The fuse [was] still intact when 
they found it in the dirt,” JMSDF 



spokesman Lt. Keisuke Araki told 
Stars and Stripes on Thursday. 

A team of underwater explo¬ 
sive ordnance disposal techni¬ 
cians from the JMSDF moved 
the 5-foot-long, iy 2 -foot-diameter 
bomb to an underwater site three 
miles west of the port, away from 
the coast, Araki said. 


The EOD team is planning to 
safely detonate the bomb, which 
it grounded with weights to the 
bottom of the ocean, the spokes¬ 
man said. 

According to the Naha-based 
Japan Ground Self-Defense Force 
15th Brigade’s website, 600 un¬ 
exploded pieces of ordnance are 
processed on Okinawa each year. 

In December, more than 2,500 
Okinawans from more than 1,000 
homes and offices were evacu¬ 
ated from a Naha neighborhood 
so the JGSDF could explode an 
artillery shell that once belonged 
to the Imperial Japanese Army. 

vazquez.carlos@stripes.com 
Twitter: @StripesCarios 
ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 


Navy’s newest littoral combat ship 
is second vessel to honor Twin Cities 


By Christian Lopez 

Stars and Stripes 

The Navy plans to christen its 
newest littoral combat ship, the 
USS Minneapolis-Saint Paul, 
during a ceremony Saturday at 
Fincantieri Marinette Marine in 
Marinette, Wis. 

Jodi Greene, deputy under¬ 
secretary of the Navy, the ship’s 
sponsor, is expected to follow tra¬ 
dition and shatter a bottle of spar¬ 
kling wine across its bow. Rep. 
Betty McCollum, D-Minn., will 
deliver the principal address. 

“The christening of the future 
USS Minneapolis-Saint Paul 
marks an important step toward 
this great ship’s entry into the 
fleet,” Secretary of the Navy 
Richard Spencer said in a Navy 
statement. 

The Freedom-class ship built 


by Lockheed Martin can carry 
the MQ-8B Fire Scout unmanned 
autonomous helicopter or the 
MH-60R/S Seahawk helicopter. 
At 388-feet-long it’s capable of 
better than 40 knots, or 46 mph, 
according to the Navy. 

The littoral combat ships are 
built to be rapid, nimble and op¬ 
erate near the shore and in the 
open ocean. They are designed to 
deal with threats like fast surface 
craft, quiet diesel submarines 
and mines, according to the Navy 
statement. 

“The dedication and skilled 
work of our industry partners 
have ensured this ship will rep¬ 
resent the great city of Minne¬ 
apolis-Saint Paul and serve our 
Navy and Marine Corps team for 
decades to come,” Spencer said in 
the statement. 


The ship will be homeported at 
Naval Station Mayport in Jack¬ 
sonville, Fla., according to a tweet 
posted in August by Florida Sen. 
Marco Rubio. 

“Mayport will be the principal 
East Coast home for the Navy’s 
newest class of warships, the Lit¬ 
toral Combat Ships,” he wrote. 
“The Sunshine State prides itself 
on its long history of support for 
our Navy’s ships and sailors, and 
we remain committed to that spe¬ 
cial relationship.” 

This will be the second naval 
vessel to carry the name of Min¬ 
nesota’s Twin Cities. The first 
USS Minneapolis-Saint Paul was 
a Los Angeles-class fast attack 
submarine in service from 1984 
to 2008. 

lopez.christian@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CLopez_Stripes 


Panel approves 
new program for 
sex assault cases 


By Jason Dick 
CQ-Roll Call 

WASHINGTON — Advocates 
of taking the decision for pros¬ 
ecuting military sexual assaults 
— a persistent problem within 
the ranks — outside the chain of 
command scored a significant 
victory Wednesday when the 
House Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee approved a pilot program that 
would do just that at the service 
academies. 

Rep. Jackie Speier, chair¬ 
woman of the Military Personnel 
Subcommittee, pushed through 
a four-year program that would 
require the commandants of the 
service academies to follow the 
recommendation of an indepen¬ 
dent prosecutor in cases of sexual 
assault. 

The language triggered famil¬ 
iar objections from Republicans 
about removing such cases from 
the chain of command, but ul¬ 
timately prevailed on a mostly 
party-line vote. 

Debate on Speier’s language 
marked the beginning of the con¬ 
tentious portion of the marathon 
markup of the massive Pentagon 
policy bill. 

Speier’s amendment would 
authorize a special prosecutor 
to handle sexual assaults at the 
military academies, marking 
her first legislative victory in her 
yearslong effort to take the deci¬ 
sion for prosecuting these crimes 
out of the chain of command. 

“The number of sexual assaults 
at the military service academies 
has more than doubled — I re¬ 
peat, doubled — from 327 to 747 
(from) 2013 to 2018,” Speier said. 
“Over that time, reporting rates 
decreased from 16% to 12%.” 

Speier’s proposal would require 
the commandants of the service 
academies to accept the deter¬ 
minations of an outside prosecu¬ 
tor in cases of sexual assault. 
But removing these cases from 
the chain of command has been 
suggested before, and the idea 
has proved controversial both on 
Capitol Hill and at the Pentagon. 

Rep. Michael R. Turner, R- 
Ohio, countered with a substitute 
amendment that would require a 
comprehensive review of the role 
of the chain of command in sex- 
related offenses. 

His substitute mirrored lan¬ 
guage in the Senate’s version of 
the National Defense Authoriza¬ 
tion Act. 

Cadets and students could build 
a constitutional argument that 
they are treated differently than 
others in the military, he said. 

“You start changing the crimi¬ 
nal code, you start having cascad¬ 
ing effects,” he said. 

Rep. Don Bacon, R-Neb., who 
was a wing and group command¬ 


er in the Air Force before he was 
elected to Congress, also voiced 
reservations. 

“I am very leery of undermin¬ 
ing the court martial authority 
of our commandants,” he said. 
“Chain of command involves 
commanders, not lawyers.” 

After a 27-30 vote along party 
lines (with Rep. Elaine Luria, 
D-Va., voting yes with Republi¬ 
cans), the panel rejected Turner’s 
substitute and adopted Speier’s 
amendment on a voice vote. 

Congress has for years includ¬ 
ed provisions to combat military 
sexual assault in the annual de¬ 
fense authorization bill, but the 
military continues to grapple with 
the problem within its ranks. The 
Pentagon’s most recent statistics 
indicate a sharp rise in sexual as¬ 
saults — from 14,900 in 2016 to 
20,500 in 2018. 

In April, the Pentagon an¬ 
nounced the formation of a new 
Sexual Assault Accountabil¬ 
ity and Investigation Task Force. 
Acting Defense Secretary Pat 
Shanahan also expressed support 
for making sexual harassment a 
standalone crime in the military 
code. 
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Base picked for migrants was internment camp 



Sue Ogrocki/AP 


The federal government has chosen Fort Sill, an Army base in 
Oklahoma, as the location for a new temporary shelter to house 


By Adam Kealoha Causey 
Associated Press 

OKLAHOMA CITY — A U.S. 
Army base in Oklahoma that the 
federal government says will tem¬ 
porarily house children crossing 
the border without their parents 
was used during World War II as 
a Japanese internment camp. 

Historical data from the Na¬ 
tional Park Service and private 
organizations show Fort Sill 
was among at least 14 Army and 
Department of Justice facili¬ 
ties nationwide where Japanese 
Americans and Japanese immi¬ 
grants were interred. The Ar¬ 
my’s War Relocation Authority 
held about 120,000 Japanese and 
Japanese Americans in “reloca¬ 
tion centers” during the war with 
Japan. 

Tom Ikeda, executive direc¬ 
tor of Densho, an organization 
that documents the history of the 
United States’ internment of Jap¬ 
anese people, referred to Fort Sill 
as “a place layered in trauma.” 
He pointed to its use as a board¬ 
ing school for Native American 
children and as a prisoner-of- 
war camp for Apache tribal 
members. 

“Sites like this need to be per¬ 
manently closed, not recycled to 
inflict more harm,” Ikeda said 


migrant children. 

Wednesday in a statement. “We 
need to stay vigilant and we need 
to be showing up at these places 
in protest. No one showed up 
for Japanese Americans during 
WWII, but we can and we must 
break that pattern now.” 

Ikeda’s perspective echoed 
calls last year from state and 
federal leaders and locals who 
objected to the Trump adminis¬ 
tration looking into housing im¬ 
migrant children near the site 
of a former internment camp in 


Rohwer, Arkansas. Those plans 
were scrapped. 

The Office of Refugee Re¬ 
settlement, overseen by the De¬ 
partment of Health and Human 
Services, said Tuesday it plans 
to house up to 1,400 migrant chil¬ 
dren at Fort Sill, near Lawton, 
Okla., about 90 miles southwest 
of Oklahoma City. 

An emailed request for com¬ 
ment Wednesday from Health 
and Human Services was not re¬ 
turned. In a letter dated Wednes¬ 


day, Health and Human Services 
Secretary Alex Azar and acting 
Homeland Security Secretary 
Kevin McAleenan asked Con¬ 
gress to appropriate $4.5 billion 
in emergency funding requested 
to “address the immediate hu¬ 
manitarian crisis at our southern 
border.” 

Record numbers of unaccompa¬ 
nied children have been arriving 
at the border, largely from Guate¬ 
mala, Honduras and El Salvador. 
In May, border agents appre¬ 
hended 11,507 children travel¬ 
ing alone. The Office of Refugee 
Resettlement has come under 
fire for the death of two children 
who went through the agency’s 
network of shelters and is facing 
lawsuits over the treatment of 
teens in its care. The office has 
said it must set up new facilities 
to accommodate new arrivals or 
risk running out of beds. 

Darrell Ames, spokesman for 
Fort Sill, said the post’s infor¬ 
mation indicates that following 
America’s entry into World War 
II the government directed the 
base to build internment camps 
for Japanese Americans, but 
nothing in the record reflects the 
camps were actually occupied by 
Japanese Americans. Instead, 
the camps were used by prison¬ 
ers of war from Japan, Germany 


and Italy. 

Officials at the Fort Sill Nation¬ 
al Historic Landmark & Museum 
said they have no information 
about the base’s use as an intern¬ 
ment or POW camp because that 
part of its history is not part of its 
mission statement. 

Shawn Iwaoka, who works in 
collections at the Japanese Amer¬ 
ican National Museum in Los 
Angeles, said confusion abounds 
because camps were referred 
to by different names, including 
“relocation centers” or “detention 
camps” and because the camp at 
Fort Sill was much smaller than 
camps such as Manzanar in Cali¬ 
fornia, which housed thousands of 
people. The museum’s collection 
includes letters a man detained 
at Fort Sill wrote to his wife at 
another camp in California with 
a pre-preprinted label that said 
“internee of war.” 

“The euphemisms were ram¬ 
pant to kind of soften what they 
really were. The museum’s posi¬ 
tion is that they should be called 
concentration camps,” Iwaoka 
said. 

During another migration 
surge in 2014, the Obama admin¬ 
istration also used Fort Sill to 
house unaccompanied migrant 
children. 
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Vessels: Iran denies involvement 



FROM FRONT PAGE 

The U.S. Navy, which rushed 
in to assist the stricken vessels in 
the Gulf of Oman off the coast of 
Iran, and the ship’s operators of¬ 
fered no immediate explanation 
on what weapons caused the dam¬ 
age or who used them against the 
MT Front Altair and the Kokuka 
Courageous. Each was loaded 
with petroleum products, and the 
Front Altair burned for hours, a 
fire that charred half of one of the 
vessel’s sides and sent up a col¬ 
umn of thick, black smoke. 

Last month, the U.S. alleged 
that Iran used limpet mines to 
attack four oil tankers off the 
nearby Emirati port of Fujairah. 
Iran denied being involved then 
and its foreign minister called the 
timing of Thursday’s incidents 
suspicious, given that Japanese 
Prime Minister Shinzo Abe was 
meeting Supreme Leader Ayatol¬ 
lah Ali Khamenei in Tehran. 

Iran used mines against oil 
tankers in 1987 and 1988 in the 
“Tanker War,” during which the 
U.S. Navy escorted ships through 
the region. Regardless of who is 
responsible, the price of a barrel 
of benchmark Brent crude spiked 
as much as 4% immediately after 
the attack, showing how critical 
the region remains to the global 
economy. 

“The shipping industry views 
this as an escalation of the situ¬ 
ation, and we are just about as 
close to a conflict without there 
being an actual armed conflict, 
so the tensions are very high,” 
said Jakob P. Larsen, head of 
maritime security for BIMCO, 
the largest international associa¬ 
tion representing ship owners. 

The suspected attacks hap¬ 
pened at dawn Thursday about 
25 miles off the southern coast 
of Iran. The Norwegian-owned 
Front Altair, loaded with naptha 
from the United Arab Emirates, 
radioed for help as it caught fire. 
A short time later, the Japanese- 
owned Kokuka Courageous, 
loaded with methanol from Saudi 
Arabia and Qatar, also called for 
help. 

The U.S. Navy sent a the USS 
Bainbridge, to assist, said Cmdr. 
Joshua Frey, a 5th Fleet spokes¬ 
man. He described the ships as 
being hit in a “reported attack,” 
without elaborating. 

U.S. President Donald Trump 
“has been briefed on the attack,” 
said White House press secretary 
Sarah Sanders. “The U.S. gov¬ 
ernment is providing assistance 
and will continue to assess the 
situation.” 

Frontline, the firm that oper¬ 
ates the Front Altair, told The As¬ 
sociated Press that an explosion 
was the cause of the fire. Its crew 
of 23 — from Russia, the Philip- 
piines and Georgia — was safely 
evacuated to the nearby Hyundai 
Dubai vessel, it said. 

BSM Ship Management said 
the Kokuka Courageous sus¬ 
tained hull damage and 21 sailors 
had been evacuated, with one suf¬ 
fering minor injuries. 

Iranian state television said 44 
sailors from the two tankers were 
transferred to an Iranian port in 
the southern province of Hor- 
mozgan. The Japanese owners 


of the Kokuka Courageous said, 
however, that its 21 Filipino sail¬ 
ors were aboard a U.S. warship. 
The discrepancy could not be im¬ 
mediately reconciled. 

The Front Altair had been 
bound for Taiwan, the Kokuka 
Courageous for Singapore, ac¬ 
cording to the to the data firm 
Refinitiv. 

The fact that both vessels re¬ 
mained afloat suggested mines 
might have damaged them, Lars¬ 
en said. 

“Judging from the damage, it 
doesn’t look like a torpedo, it looks 
like something smaller, whether 
that is a vessel-borne improvised 
explosive device or even a limpet 
mine,” he told the AP. 

Like in Fujairah, dozens of 
ships ranging from massive oil 
tankers to smaller pleasure boats, 
traditional dhows and cargo ves¬ 
sels ply the waters of the strait 
and the Gulf of Oman. The na¬ 
vies of Iran, Oman, the UAE and 
the U.S. regularly patrol, but the 
waters are vast and lit only by 
the moonlight at night, allowing 
small vessels to approach without 
warning. 

Tensions have escalated in the 
Mideast as Iran appears poised to 
break the 2015 nuclear deal with 
world powers, an accord that the 
Trump administration repudiat¬ 
ed last year. The deal saw Tehran 
agree to limit its enrichment of 
uranium in exchange for the lift¬ 
ing of crippling sanctions. Now, 
Iran is threatening to resume en¬ 
riching uranium closer to weap- 
ons-grade levels if European 
nations don’t offer it new terms to 
the deal by July 7. 

Already, Iran says it quadru¬ 
pled its production of low-en¬ 
riched uranium. Meanwhile, U.S. 
sanctions have cut off opportuni¬ 
ties for Iran to trade its excess 


uranium and heavy water abroad, 
putting Tehran on course to vio¬ 
late terms of the nuclear deal 
regardless. 

Thursday’s incidents came 
as Abe’s high-stakes diplomatic 
mission was underway in Iran. 
Japan’s Trade Ministry said the 
two vessels had “Japan-related 
cargo,” without elaborating. 

After talks Wednesday with Ira¬ 
nian President Hassan Rouhani, 
Abe said any “accidental con¬ 
flict” that could be sparked amid 
heightened between Washington 
and Tehran must be avoided. 

His message came hours after 
Yemen’s Iranian-backed Houthi 
rebels attacked a Saudi airport, 
striking its arrivals hall before 
dawn and wounding 26 people. A 
Saudi-led coalition has been fight¬ 
ing for over four years against the 
Houthis, whom United Nations 
experts and the West say receive 
arms from Iran. Tehran denies 
that. 

A statement published by 
Khamenei’s website after Abe’s 
meeting with Khamenei suggest¬ 
ed a tense exchange between the 
two. 

“We have no doubt about your 
good will and seriousness, but 
... I don’t regard Trump as de¬ 
serving any exchange of mes¬ 
sages,” Khamenei reportedly 
told Abe. Khamenei also said 
Iran remained opposed to build¬ 
ing atomic weapons, but offered a 
challenge to Trump. 

“You should know that if we 
planned to produce nuclear weap¬ 
ons, America could not do any¬ 
thing,” said Khamenei, who has 
final say on all matters of state in 
Iran’s Shiite theocracy. 

Abe later told journalists he 
stressed with Khamenei that 
Trump wanted to de-escalate the 
tensions. 


Key events in Persian Gulf 


Associated Press 

Tensions between the United 
States and Iran have soared in re¬ 
cent weeks, with Washington dis¬ 
patching warships and bombers 
around the Persian Gulf, and Teh¬ 
ran threatening to resume higher 
uranium enrichment. The tensions 
come a year after President Donald 
Trump withdrew from Iran’s 2015 
nuclear accord with world powers 
and restored crippling sanctions. 

A timeline of recent events; 

■ May 5: John Bolton, the White 
House national security adviser and 
a longtime Iran hawk, announces 
the deployment of the USS Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln carrier strike group and 
a bomber task force in response to 
“a number of troubling and esca- 
latory indications and warnings,” 
without providing details. He threat¬ 
ens “unrelenting force” in response 
to any attack. 

■ May 8: Iran vows to enrich its 
uranium stock¬ 
pile closer to 
weapons-grade 
levels starting 
July 7 if world 
powers fail to 
negotiate new 
terms for its nu¬ 
clear deal. The 
U.S. responds by 
imposing sanc¬ 
tions on Iran’s 
metals industry. 

■ May 9: The European Union 
urges Iran to respect the nuclear 
deal and says it plans to continue 
trading with the country despite U.S. 
sanctions. Trump says he would like 
Iran’s leaders to “call me.” 

■ May 10; The U.S. says it will 
move a Patriot missile battery into 
the Middle East to counter threats 
from Iran. 

■ May 12: The United Arab Emir¬ 
ates says four commercial ships off 
its eastern coast “were subjected 
to sabotage operations,” just hours 
after Iranian and Lebanese media 
outlets air false reports of explo¬ 
sions at a nearby Emirati port. 

■ May 13: European foreign min¬ 
isters urge the United States and 
Iran to show restraint, while Secre¬ 
tary of State Mike Pompeo briefs his 
counterparts on the alleged threats 
from Iran. Trump warns that if Teh¬ 
ran does “anything” in the form of 
an attack “they will suffer greatly.” 

■ May 14: Yemen’s Iran-aligned 
Houthi rebels launch a drone attack 
on Saudi Arabia, striking a major oil 
pipeline and taking it out of service. 

■ The New York Times reports 
the White House is reviewing mili¬ 
tary plans that could result in send¬ 
ing 120,000 U.S. troops to the 
Middle East if Iran attacks Ameri¬ 
can forces or steps up work on 
nuclear weapons. Trump says it’s 
“fake news,” but that he would “ab¬ 
solutely” be willing to send troops if 
necessary. 

■ Iran’s Supreme Leader Ayatol¬ 
lah Ali Khamenei says “no one is 
seeking war,” but that it wouldn’t be 
difficult for Iran to enrich uranium to 
weapons-grade levels. 

■ A senior military officer in 
the U.S.-backed coalition fighting 
Islamic State says “there’s been 
no increased threat from Iranian- 
backed forces in Iraq and Syria.” In 
a rare public rebuttal, U.S. Central 


Command says his remarks “run 
counter to the identified credible 
threats.” 

■ May 15: The U.S. Embassy 
in Baghdad orders all nonessential 
government staff to leave Iraq im¬ 
mediately. The Netherlands and 
Germany say they are suspending 
their training of Iraqi forces. 

■ May 16: Saudi Arabia blames 
Iran for the drone attack on its pipe¬ 
line and an English-language news¬ 
paper close to the palace calls for 
the U.S. to launch “surgical” strikes 
in retaliation. 

■ Trump says he hopes the U.S. 
is not on a path to war with Iran 
amid fears that his two most hawk¬ 
ish advisers could be angling for a 
conflict with the Islamic Republic. 
Asked if the U.S. was going to war 
with Iran, the president replied, “I 
hope not” — a day after he repeat¬ 
ed a desire for dialogue, tweeting, 
“I’m sure that Iran will want to talk 
soon.” 

■ May 19: A rocket lands near 
the U.S. Embassy in Baghdad, 
without harming anyone. It’s not 
clear who is behind the attack, 
but after the initial reports. Trump 
tweets: “If Iran wants to fight, that 
will be the official end of Iran. Never 
threaten the United States again!” 
Iran’s foreign minister responded 
by tweeting that Trump had been 
“goaded” into “genocidal taunts.” 

■ May 20: Semi-official media 
in Iran report that it has quadrupled 
its production of low-enriched ura¬ 
nium, which is used for civilian ap¬ 
plications but not nuclear weapons. 
Iran is allowed to enrich uranium 
to the low level of 3.67%, but in¬ 
creased production could lead it to 
exceed the stockpile limits in the 
nuclear deal. 

■ May 24: Trump says the U.S. 
will bolster its military presence in 
the Middle East with an additional 
1,500 troops. He says the troops 
will have a “mostly protective” role. 

■ Senior Pentagon officer Vice 
Adm. Michael Gilday says the U.S. 
has a high degree of confidence 
that Iran’s Revolutionary Guard was 
responsible for the explosions of the 
four tankers in the Gulf of Oman, 
and that Iranian proxies in Iraq fired 
rockets into Baghdad. 

■ May 31 and June 1: Saudi 
Arabia’s King Salman hosts three 
high-level summits in Mecca, draw¬ 
ing heads of state from across the 
Middle East and Muslim countries 
to present a unified Muslim and 
Arab position on Iran. The monarch 
calls on the international communi¬ 
ty to use all means to confront Iran 
and accuses the Shiite power of 
being behind “terrorist operations” 
that targeted Saudi oil interests. 

■ June 12: Saudi Arabia says 26 
people were wounded in an attack 
by Yemen’s Houthi rebels target¬ 
ing an airport in kingdom’s south¬ 
western town of Abha. The Houthis 
claim they’d launched a cruise mis¬ 
sile at the airport. 

■ June 13: Two oil tankers near 
the strategic Strait of Hormuz were 
reportedly attacked in an assault 
that left one ablaze and adrift as 44 
sailors were evacuated from both 
vessels and the U.S. Navy rushed 
to assist. 
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Admiral defends 
removing head of 
Naval War College 


By Jennifer McDermott 
Associated Press 

NEWPORT, R.I. — The Navy’s 
top admiral said Wednesday that 
he felt he had enough information 
to warrant removing the president 
of the Naval War College from his 
post this week, days after The As¬ 
sociated Press reported on the 
investigation at the college and 
more than a year after the initial 
complaint was filed. 

The AP reported last week that 
the college president. Rear Adm. 
Jeffrey Harley, was under inves¬ 
tigation for allegedly spending 
excessively, abusing his hiring 
authority and otherwise behav¬ 
ing inappropriately, including 
keeping a margarita machine in 
his office. Harley was removed 
from his post Monday. 

Adm. John Richardson, the 
chief of naval operations, told the 
AP in an interview that he re¬ 
ceived reports from investigators 
around the same time the article 
was published. 

“Their investigation is not com¬ 
plete,” he said. “But there was just 
enough actionable information at 
that point that I made the decision 
that I did.” 


A small group of longtime col¬ 
lege employees filed an anony¬ 
mous complaint about Harley in 
April 2018withthe Navy’s office of 
the inspector general. The group 
contacted the inspector general 
again in Jan¬ 
uary with 
additional 
allegations 
of Harley 
flouting 
Navy rules 
and norms. 

Inspector 
general in¬ 
vestigations, 
across the 
Harley Defense De¬ 
partment, 

routinely take months or more 
than a year. 

Harley announced his depar¬ 
ture to campus in an email. He 
wrote that he was stepping down 
due to “distractions caused by the 
unfounded AP article.” 

Richardson called the AP re¬ 
port “responsible and balanced.” 
He was at the college in New¬ 
port to speak to students about 
leadership. 

The college on Monday post¬ 
poned a strategy forum that was 
due to start Tuesday and had been 




Jennifer McDermott/AP 

Adm. John Richardson, chief of naval operations, arrives at the U.S. Naval War College in Newport, 

R.I., on Wednesday to speak to students about leadership. He said the investigation into allegations of 
mismanagement at the war college is continuing. 


expected to draw high-ranking 
officials, including Richardson, 
along with hundreds of guests. 
Navy Secretary Richard V. Spen¬ 
cer is still scheduled to speak Fri¬ 
day at the graduation ceremony 
for the elite school, which grooms 
future admirals and generals. 

Postponing the forum was a big 
decision, Richardson said, but it 
was very disruptive for the col¬ 
lege leadership to change in the 
way that it did. It would have been 
a lot to ask of the college to con¬ 
tinue with the forum, he added. 

Provost Lewis M. Duncan has 
temporarily assumed the presi¬ 
dent’s duties. 

Emails obtained by the AP 
show the college has struggled to 
make payroll under Harley’s lead¬ 
ership and spent about $725,000 
annually on raises while facing 


an annual shortfall of $5 million 
or more. 

Harley told the AP the college 
was under fiscal strain because 
the Navy hasn’t fully funded new 
missions. 

Richardson said Wednesday 
that as a rule, the Navy isn’t going 
to direct anyone to take on a mis¬ 
sion without ensuring they have 
the resources to do it. 

Harley declined last week 
to answer a series of questions 
about the allegations, including 
his use of a margarita machine. 
He downplayed the complaints 
in a campuswide email, saying 
that they were from “a few indi¬ 
viduals” and that all his decisions 
were subject to legal review and 
within his authority. 

Richardson said that he could 
not say exactly when the inves¬ 


tigation would finish, but that he 
recognizes it has been going on 
for a while and it “would be good 
to bring this to closure.” He is 
aware, he said, of only one open 
investigation involving the war 
college. 

The war college is doing an im¬ 
portant mission and must remain 
“very sound,” Richardson said. 

“We’ll come through this,” he 
said. “The college will continue 
to be a strong and vibrant institu¬ 
tion of learning, focused on those 
things that the Navy needs to 
educate its leaders on. And in the 
end, we’ll be stronger than we are 
right now.” 

Richardson hopes to pick a new 
president for the college before 
his own tour ends in six weeks. 


House rejects funding 
for low-yield nukes 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — House 
Democrats rebuffed attempts by 
Republicans on Wednesday to au¬ 
thorize funding for so-called low- 
yield nuclear weapons that the 
Trump administration says are 
key to deterring Russia. 

Republicans put forward two 
amendments to fund the weapons 
in a defense bill, but both were 
rejected in a voice vote Wednes¬ 
day. A formal roll-call vote on 
the amendments was planned for 
later. 

Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee Chairman Adam Smith, D- 
Wash., eliminated funding in the 
legislation for low-yield nuclear 
weapons that could be placed on 
submarines. He said the weapons 
increase the likelihood of nuclear 
conflict. 

Republican Rep. Liz Cheney of 
Wyoming accused Smith of “dis¬ 
arming” America. “It is unilat¬ 
eral disarmament by definition,” 
Cheney said. “This is a capability 
that our adversaries have, it is a 
capability that they have the abil¬ 
ity to deploy.” 

The Trump administration has 
taken a number of steps away 
from traditional nuclear arms 


control, including the adoption of 
a nuclear strategy that involves 
developing new weapons to coun¬ 
ter Russia and the suspension of 
the Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces Treaty with Russia. Crit¬ 
ics warn the steps could spark an¬ 
other nuclear arms race. 

The top Republican on the com¬ 
mittee, Mac Thornberry of Texas, 
spoke out in support of the nuclear 
weapons and said the chairman’s 
opposition reflects “this under¬ 
lying notion that we’ve got to tie 
our own hands and therefore the 
world will be safer.” 

Nuclear policy issues will likely 
reemerge in the Republican-con- 
trolled Senate. The House and 
Senate will have to negotiate a 
final version of the annual policy 
bill before it becomes law. 

Debate over the defense bill 
is also expected to address the 
future of the Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, detention center. 

Republicans and Democrats 
also disagree over the total amount 
of money needed to fund the Pen¬ 
tagon and nuclear elements of the 
Energy Department. The White 
House requested a $750 billion 
budget, but Smith said a slightly 
smaller budget of $733 billion 
would promote efficiency. 
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New commander 
takes over Horn 
of Africa mission 



Gen. Thomas Waldhauser, commander of U.S. Africa Command, 
center, presides Wednesday over a change of command at Camp 
Lemonnier, Djibouti. Army Maj. Gen. Michael D. Turello, right, took 
over Combing Joint Task Force-Horn of Africa from Army Maj. Gen. 
James D. Craig. 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP LEMONNIER, Dji¬ 
bouti — Army Mgj. Gen. Michael 
D. Turello assumed command of 
U.S. military efforts in East Afri¬ 
ca, where a proposal may shift the 
mission focus from multinational 
training and counterterrorism to 
a permanent presence that seeks 
to strengthen American influence 
on the continent. 

“I am confident in Mike’s genu¬ 
ine leadership and his ability to 
take care of our service members 
and civilians to ensure they are 
successful,” U.S. Africa Com¬ 
mand’s Gen. Thomas D. Wald¬ 
hauser said during the change 
of command ceremony at Camp 
Lemonnier in Djibouti, the US. 
military’s main operational hub 
in Africa. 

Turello replaced Army M^. 
Gen. James D. Craig on Wednes¬ 
day at the helm of Combined Joint 
Task Force-Horn of Africa. 

His new role puts him in charge 
of an organization that officials 
say could soon see changes to its 
mission. 


The proposed transition of the 
command to Joint Task Force-Af- 
rica has yet to be cleared by the 
Pentagon, AFRICOM said in a 
statement on Thursday. Officials 
declined to discuss details of the 
proposal, including its budget and 
resources. 

The mission in the Horn of Af¬ 
rica began in 2002 as part of the 
U.S. response to the 9/11 attacks. 
Though its focus has shifted over 
the years, one of its primary mis¬ 
sions has been helping to battle 
al-Shabab, an al-Qaida aligned 
terrorist group in Somalia that 
has been vying for control of that 
country for more than a decade. 

Making the task force per¬ 
manent would expand its area 
of operations beyond a 2.4-mil- 
lion-square-mile chunk of East 
Africa comprised of 12 countries, 
CJTF-HOA officials told Stars 
and Stripes. 

While it would still help com¬ 
bat violent extremists in the re¬ 
gion, the proposed permanent 
mission’s main focus would be to 
maintain partnerships with Afri¬ 
can countries — competing with 
China and Russia for influence — 


and to protect U.S. interests, such 
as embassies. China established 
a support base in Djibouti, about 
four miles from the base where 
CJTF-HOA is located, in 2017. 

In 2014, the U.S. secured a 10- 
year lease at Lemonnier with an 
option to extend for another 20 
years, ensuring a U.S. presence in 
the region for decades to come. 

The base houses about 4,500 
U.S. troops and contractors and 
employs more than 1,100 Dji- 
boutians. A bilateral agreement 
grants the U.S. military access to 
port facilities and the Djiboutian 
capital’s small airport. 

During the change of com¬ 
mand, both Waldhauser and 
Turello praised outgoing com¬ 
mander Craig. 

“I would serve with you in any 
battle, at any time and in any 
place,” said Turello, who began 
his career as a Marine officer. 


Shawn NicKEL/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


“You are a credit to our nation.” 

Waldhauser hailed Craig’s 
“unwavering dedication” to the 
mission, including in Somalia, 
where some 500 U.S. troops are 
supporting efforts to defeat al- 
Shabab, and for shepherding the 
command’s response to Cyclone 
Idai in March. 

In his last address to the com¬ 
mand, Craig thanked his leader¬ 
ship team, units and staff, and 
noted several accomplishments, 
including the construction of a 
women’s medical clinic in Ali 
Oune, Djibouti. 

“Every day brings its challeng¬ 
es and I have witnessed firsthand 
your ability to rise to each one 
that is thrown your way,” Craig 
said. “You’ve all provided me 
with great support; what I ask is 
that you provide that to M^. Gen. 
Turello as well.” 

garland.chadiastripes.com 


Police: Gl in military 
gear fires into home 

LAUREL HILL, N.C. — Au¬ 
thorities in North Carolina say an 
active-duty soldier wearing mili¬ 
tary-issued ballistic gear opened 
fire into a home and was then 
wounded by return gunfire and 
injured in a car accident. 

News outlets report Eric Jerrod 
Davis, 24, a soldier at Fort Bragg, 
was charged with attempted mur¬ 
der Wednesday. Scotland County 
Sheriff’s investigators say he 
fired into a home early Sunday 
morning. 

Authorities say he targeted 
someone inside the home and 
fired, with other people also in¬ 
side. Davis was wounded when 
someone fired back, and then 
crashed his car while fleeing. 
Davis was reported “in a critical 
state and highly unstable,” at a 
hospital. 

Police said Davis was “wearing 
his military issued ballistic gear,” 
including a bulletproof vest, dur¬ 
ing the shooting. 

First chemical weapon 
destroyed at Ky. facility 

RICHMOND, Ky. — Officials 
have begun destroying Cold-War 
era chemical weapons that have 
been stored at a Kentucky Army 
depot for decades. 

The facility at the Blue Grass 
Army Depot successfully de¬ 
stroyed a mustard-agent muni¬ 
tion on Friday in Richmond. 

It marked the beginning of the 
facility’s static detonation cham¬ 
ber operations, which will handle 
munitions that are unsuitable for 
automated destruction at the de¬ 
pot’s pilot plant. 

The depot has a stockpile of 
about 523 tons of mustard, GB 
and VX nerve agent. The pilot 
plant was finished in 2015, but 
operators and staff trained for 
years to prepare for the destruc¬ 
tion operations. 

Suicide bomber kills 9 
in eastern Afghanistan 

KABUL, Afghanistan — A sui¬ 
cide bomber walked up to an Af¬ 
ghan police vehicle in Jalalabad, 
the capital of eastern Nangarhar 
province, and detonated an ex¬ 
plosive device that killed three 
police and six civilians on Thurs¬ 
day, said provincial health de¬ 
partment official Shoaib Sahak. 
He said another 13 people were 
wounded, some of the seriously. 

Attahullah Khogyani, spokes¬ 
man for the provincial governor, 
said security forces were the tar¬ 
get of the attack. Several of the 
injured were police, he said. 

No one took immediate respon¬ 
sibility for the attack, but both the 
Islamic State affiliate known as 
Islamic State Khorasan Province 
and the Taliban operate in Nan¬ 
garhar province, considered an 
ISIS stronghold. 

Afghanistan’s security forces 
come under near-daily attacks 
by both Taliban and ISIS-affili- 
ated fighters. Afghan forces have 
suffered staggering casualties in 
recent years, even as the Taliban 
hold peace talks with the U.S. 
Peace Envoy Zalmay Khalilzad. 

From the Associated Press 


Report: Military lags on weather risk assessment 



By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — After several bases 
suffered devastating effects from extreme 
weather last year, a government report re¬ 
leased Wednesday found that the military has 
not consistently assessed weather risks or in¬ 
corporated climate change projections into its 
construction projects. 

The Government Accountability Office con¬ 
ducted the study from April 2018 to June 2019 
to assess the Defense Department’s progress 
in developing ways to incorporate the poten¬ 
tial for damaging weather into the design of 
facility projects. The Defense Department 
has said that climate change is a national se¬ 
curity issue and a threat to their operations 
and installations, according to the report. The 
study looked at DOD documents and exam¬ 
ined 23 bases that had one or more climate 
vulnerabilities. 

The DOD costs of rebuilding after recent 
extreme weather events are in the billions and 
are expected to last several years. Tyndall Air 
Force Base in Florida faces an estimated $3 
billion over five years in repairs after Hurri¬ 
cane Michael, a Category 5 hurricane, that hit 
in October. Camp Lejeune in North Carolina 
estimates its recovery will cost $3.6 billion 
over several years after severe damage from 
Hurricane Florence in September. 

The study found that 15 of the 23 bases 
had considered some weather effects in their 
master plans as required by the Defense De¬ 
partment. For example, the report said. Fort 
Irwin in California had improved stormwa¬ 
ter drainage after flash flooding caused sig¬ 
nificant damage to infrastructure, but Joint 
Base Pearl Harbor-Hickam in Hawaii did not 


make similar considerations in planning, even 
though the location faces tropical storms and 
sea levels are anticipated to rise. 

One of the documents highlighted in the 
study was a 2018 DOD survey of bases and 
the extreme weather effects they face. It pro¬ 
vided a preliminary assessment based on past 
weather experiences, but it did not analyze 
“future vulnerabilities based on climate pro¬ 
jections,” according to the report. 

The study also found that most bases had 
not used climate projections because they 
lacked guidance on how to incorporate them 
in their master plans. “Not assessing risks or 
using climate projections in installation plan¬ 
ning may expose DOD facilities to greater- 
than-anticipated damage or degradation as a 
result of extreme weather or climate-related 
effects,” the report states. 


Airmen set 
up a tent city 
at Tyndall Air 
Force Base, 
Fla., in the 
aftermath of 
Hurricane 
Michael. Many 
buildings 
remain 
damaged as 
this year's 
hurricane 
season 
begins. 

Liliana Moreno/ 

Courtesy of the U.S. 

Air Force 


Eleven of the 23 bases had designed one or 
more facility projects to be resilient to extreme 
weather and climate change, but they did not 
incorporate climate change projections into 
the designs. The study found only one project, 
a pier at Naval Base San Diego in California, 
that did include climate projections in the de¬ 
sign, but it was only considered after the proj¬ 
ect’s contractor provided projections on sea 
level rise. The installation decided to raise the 
pier a foot beyond what was planned. 

The GAO study made eight recommenda¬ 
tions, including that the military services work 
together to update master planning criteria to 
require assessment of extreme weather and 
climate change risks, and that DOD provide 
guidance on how to incorporate climate pro¬ 
jections into planning and project designs. 

kenney.caltlin@strlpes.com ^ 

Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 
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Trends in Asian 
defense spending 



Singapore Ministry of Defense/TNS 


Kelvin Wong, a defense analyst for Jane’s, poses in front of an attack helicopter during training for the 
Singapore military in Australia. Wong has developed a niche by covering China’s defense industry. 


By David Pierson 

Los Angeles Times 

SINGAPORE — The Asia- 
Pacific region is one of the fast¬ 
est-growing markets for arms 
dealers. 

Economic growth, territorial 
disputes and long-sought military 
modernizations there propelled a 
52% increase in defense spend¬ 
ing over the last decade to $392 
billion in 2018, according to the 
Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute. 

The region accounts for more 
than a fifth of the global defense 
budget and is expected to grow. 
That was underscored last week 
by news of Taiwan’s bid to strike 
a $2 billion deal to purchase U.S. 
tanks and missiles. 

The biggest driver in arms 
purchases, however, is China 
— responsible for 64% of military 
spending in the region. With a de¬ 
fense budget that is second only 
to the U.S., China is amassing 
a navy that can circle the globe 
and developing state-of-the-art 
autonomous drones. The buildup 
is motivating surrounding coun¬ 
tries to bolster their armed forces 
too — good news for purveyors of 
submarines, unmanned vehicles 
and warplanes. 

It’s no coincidence that the 
recent Shangri-La Dialogue in 
Singapore, a security conference 
attended by defense chiefs, was 
sponsored by military contrac¬ 
tors including Raytheon, Lock¬ 
heed Martin and BAE Systems. 

To understand the trends, the 
Los Angeles Times sat down with 
Kelvin Wong, a Singapore-based 
analyst for Jane’s, a trade publi¬ 


cation that’s been covering the 
defense industry for 121 years. 

Wong, 39, has developed a niche 
for himself infiltrating China’s 
opaque defense industry by at¬ 
tending obscure trade shows that 
are rarely advertised outside 
China. 

Here are some of the takeaways 
from the conversation: 

A check on China: The U.S. is 
eager to train allies in Asia and 
sell them arms, Wong said. 

It is stepping up its “freedom 
of navigation” naval operations 
in contested waters in the South 
China Sea and Taiwan Strait. 
It has lifted a ban on working 
with Indonesia’s special forces 
over atrocities committed in 
East Timor. And it is consider¬ 
ing restarting arms sales to the 
Philippines. 

In his speech at the Shangri- 
La Dialogue, acting U.S. Defense 
Secretary Pat Shanahan touted 
American advancements in tech¬ 
nology “critical to deterring and 
defeating the threats of the fu¬ 
ture” and said any partner could 
choose to win access to that tech¬ 
nology by joining the U.S. defense 
network. 

The message was clear, Wong 
said: “Buy American.” 

China’s high-tech arms: Wong 
said there is a growing admission 
among Chinese leadership that 
the People’s Liberation Army 
has an Achilles’ heel: its own 
personnel. 

He said one executive at a Chi¬ 
nese defense firm told him: “The 
individual Chinese soldier, in 
terms of morale, training, edu¬ 
cation and motivation, (cannot 
match) Western counterparts. So 


the only way to level up is through 
the use of unmanned platforms 
and artificial intelligence.” 

To that end, China has de¬ 
veloped one of the world’s most 
sophisticated drone programs, 
complete with custom-built 
weapon systems. By comparison, 
Wong said, U.S. drones rely on 
weapons originally developed for 
helicopters. 

Wong got to see one of the Chi¬ 
nese drones in action two years 
ago after cultivating a relation¬ 
ship with its builder, the state- 
owned China Aerospace Science 
& Technology Corp. He viewed 
a demonstration of a 28-foot-long 
CH-4 drone launching missiles at 
a target with uncanny ease and 
precision. 

“Everyone knew they had this,” 
Wong said. “But how effective it 
was, nobody knew. I could person¬ 
ally vouch they got it down pat.” 

Submarines as bling: That’s 
what Bernard Loo Fook Weng, 
a military expert at Singapore’s 
S. Rqjaratnam School of Inter¬ 
national Studies, told the author 
Robert Kaplan for his 2014 book, 
“Asia’s Cauldron,” about simmer¬ 


ing tensions in the South China 
Sea. 

He was describing the competi¬ 
tion for big-ticket military equip¬ 
ment of dubious necessity. 

Southeast Asia is littered with 
examples of such purchases. 
Thailand owns an aircraft carrier 
without any aircraft. Indonesia 
dedicated about a sixth of its mili¬ 
tary budget to the purchase of 11 
Russian Su-35 fighter jets. And 
Malaysia splurged on two French 
submarines it couldn’t figure out 
how to submerge. 

Submarines remain one of the 
more debatable purchases, Wong 
said. The vessels aren’t ideal for 
the South China Sea, with its nar¬ 
row shipping lanes hemmed in by 
shallow waters and coral reefs. 
Yet they provide smaller coun¬ 
tries with a powerful deterrence. 

Asia and Australia are home 
to 245 submarines, or 45% of the 
global fleet, according to the U.S.- 
based naval market intelligence 
firm AMI International. 

The Phihppines remains one of 
the last coastal nations in the re¬ 
gion without a sub — though it is 
in talks with Russian builders to 


acquire some. 

Singapore recently received 
the first of four advanced German 
Type 218 submarines with pro¬ 
pulsion systems that negate the 
need to surface more frequently. 
If the crew didn’t need to eat, the 
submarine could stay underwater 
for prolonged periods. 

A smaller military: Tiny Sin¬ 
gapore plays a crucial role secur¬ 
ing the vital sea lanes linking the 
Strait of Malacca with the South 
China Sea. According to the World 
Bank, the country dedicates 3.3% 
of its gross domestic product to 
defense, a rate higher than that of 
the United States. 

State-of-the-art equipment 
defines the Singapore Armed 
Forces. Automation is now at the 
center of the country’s military 
strategy, as available manpower 
is shrinking because of a rapidly 
aging population. 

Wong said Singapore is invest¬ 
ing in autonomous systems and 
can operate frigates with 100 
crewmembers — 50 fewer than 
they were originally designed for. 

“We always have to punch 
above our weight,” he said. 


Turkey rejects US warning 
over its Russia weapon deal 


Associated Press 

ANKARA, Turkey — Turkey’s 
foreign minister said Thursday 
his country won’t bow to “ulti¬ 
matums” after the United States 
warned Turkey it was excluding 
it from the F-35 fighter jet pro¬ 
gram over its deal with Russia 
to purchase its S-400 missile de¬ 
fense system. 

U.S. Acting Defense Secretary 
Pat Shanahan said in a letter to 
his Turkish counterpart last week 
that the training of Turkish pilots 
will end July 31 and that Turkey 
wouldn’t be allowed to take final 
possession of the four F-35 air¬ 
craft it bought. 

Shanahan also warned that 
Ankara’s purchase of the Russian 
system could hamper America’s 
future relationship with Turkey, a 
NATO member which has been a 
critical U.S. partner and base for 
combat operations, including for 
the war in Syria. 

Washington insists the Russian 


missile defense system poses a 
security risk to the F-35 program. 
The issue has strained already 
tense ties between the U.S. and 
Turkey. 

Speaking to reporters at a joint 
news conference with his French 
counterpart. Foreign Minister 
Mevlut Cavusoglu reiterated that 
the S-400 deal had been conclud¬ 
ed and that Turkey would take 
delivery of the S-400 missiles. 

He said: “Turkey won’t reverse 
its decision with such letters.” 

Turkish Defense Minister 
Hulusi Akar meanwhile, held 
a telephone conversation with 
Shanahan during which he told 
his counterpart that Turkey was 
disturbed “by the tone and stance 
of the letter that does not suit the 
spirit of alliance,” the Defense 
Ministry said. 

A ministry statement said the 
two men agreed to hold further 
talks at a NATO defense minis¬ 
ters in Brussels. 
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Police, crowd face off after Tenn. shooting 



Mark Weber, Daily Memphian/AP 


Protesters take to the streets of the Frayser community in anger against the shooting of a youth by U.S. 
marshals earlier in the evening on Wednesday in Memphis, Tenn. 


By Adrian Sainz 

Associated Press 

MEMPHIS, Tenn. — Armed 
officers and an angry crowd 
faced off after a Tennessee man 
was fatally shot by U.S. Marshals 
in a working-class Memphis 
neighborhood. 

People in the crowd threw 
rocks and bricks, with 25 officers 
suffering mostly minor injuries 
during the tense clash Wednes¬ 
day night in the Frayser commu¬ 
nity in north Memphis. Officers 
cordoned off several blocks near 
the scene. By 11 p.m., officers 
had used tear gas and most of the 
crowd dispersed, police director 
Michael Railings said at a Thurs¬ 
day morning news conference. 
Three people were arrested. 

Officers on horseback patrolled 
the area, and lines of police cars 
with flashing blue lights were 
parked along the street. An am¬ 
bulance could be seen at the outer 
edge of the scene. A helicopter 
flew overhead as police cars 
trickled away. Residential streets 
were blocked, and a heavy police 
presence remained in the area 
Thursday. 

Tennessee Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion spokeswoman Keli McAlister 
said the Gulf Coast Regional Fu¬ 
gitive Task Force went to a Fray¬ 
ser home to look for a suspect 
with felony warrants. Marshals 
saw the man get into a vehicle and 


then proceed to ram task force 
vehicles several times before 
exiting with a weapon, McAli¬ 
ster said. Marshals then opened 
fire, killing the man who died at 


the scene. McAlister did not say 
how many marshals fired or how 
many times the man was shot. 

One local official identified the 
victim as Brandon Webber and 


said he was shot several times in 
his family’s front yard. Family 
members confirmed to the Daily 
Memphian that the 21-year-old 
Webber died. 


In identifying Webber on Twit¬ 
ter early Thursday, Shelby County 
Commissioner and mayoral can¬ 
didate Tami Sawyer said “Every 
life lost should matter ... every 
single one. How many times will 
this be ok? It cannot continue to 
be.” 

Memphis police officers were 
called in to help with crowd con¬ 
trol as word of the shooting spread 
on social media. As more protest¬ 
ers showed up, more Memphis of¬ 
ficers and Shelby County sheriff’s 
deputies arrived at the scene. The 
situation then escalated, and offi¬ 
cers donned protective riot gear 
as people threw rocks and bricks. 
Police cars and a nearby fire 
station were damaged. Railings 
said. 

The TBI is called in to investi¬ 
gate police-involved shootings by 
district attorneys in Shelby and 
other counties in the state. TBI in¬ 
vestigators then give their report 
to the district attorney, who will 
decide whether to pursue charges 
against officers involved. 

The police director implored 
residents to wait until the TBI 
finishes its investigation before 
spreading possible misinforma¬ 
tion about the shooting. “I need 
everyone to stay calm,” Railings 
said. 

While police support the right 
of people to demonstrate, Railings 
said “we will not allow any acts of 
violence.” 


Actor Glover to testify at 
slavery reparations hearing 


House committee votes to hold 2 
officials in contempt of Congress 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A House 
committee voted Wednesday to 
hold two top Trump administra¬ 
tion officials in contempt of Con¬ 
gress for failing to comply with 
subpoenas for documents related 
to a decision adding a citizenship 
question to the 2020 census. 

The Democratic-controlled 
House Oversight Committee 
voted 24-15 to advance contempt 
measures against Attorney Gen¬ 
eral William Barr and Commerce 
Secretary Wilbur Ross. Rep. Jus¬ 
tin Amash of Michigan, who has 
said he supports an impeachment 
inquiry against President Donald 
Trump, was the sole Republican 
to join with Democrats. 

The vote sends the contempt 
measures to the full House, al¬ 
though congressional leaders 
could go directly to court to try 
to force compliance with the 
subpoenas under a resolution ap¬ 
proved earlier this week. 

The committee’s action marks 
an escalation of Democratic ef¬ 
forts to use their House m^or- 
ity to aggressively investigate 
the inner workings of the Trump 
administration. 

The vote came as the White 
House asserted executive privi¬ 
lege on the matter Wednesday. 
The Justice Department said of¬ 
ficials had “engaged in good-faith 


efforts” to satisfy the committee’s 
oversight needs and labeled the 
contempt vote “unnecessary and 
premature.” 

It was not clear what would 
happen next. A resolution ap¬ 
proved by the House on Tuesday 
empowers committee chairs to 
sue top Trump administration of¬ 
ficials to force compliance with 
congressional subpoenas without 
a vote of the full House, as long as 
they have approval from a bipar¬ 
tisan group of House leaders. 

Action to hold Barr and Ross 
in contempt on the census issue 
would be a political blow but 
would not necessarily result in 
real punishment since the men 
are unlikely to go to jail or be 
arrested. 

Democrats fear the citizenship 
question will reduce census par¬ 
ticipation in immigrant-heavy 
communities and result in a 
severe undercount of minority 
voters. They say they want spe¬ 
cific documents to determine 
why Ross added the question to 
the 2020 census and contend the 
administration has declined to 
provide the documents despite 
repeated requests. 

The oversight panel’s chair¬ 
man, Rep. Elijah Cummings of 
Maryland, said he was saddened 
by the vote, but called it an im¬ 
portant step to assert Congress’ 
constitutional authority to serve 


as a check on executive power. 

“The census is something that 
is so very, very important,” Cum¬ 
mings told reporters after the 
vote. “It goes to the bedrock of our 
very society and our democracy.” 

A spokeswoman for Barr said 
the committee’s vote defied logic 
and undermined Congress’ cred¬ 
ibility with the American people. 

“Despite the committee’s po¬ 
litical games, the department 
will remain focused on its critical 
work safeguarding the American 
people and upholding the rule of 
law,” spokeswoman Kerri Rupee 
said. 

Ross said in a statement that 
the committee’s vote “demon¬ 
strated its scorn for the Constitu¬ 
tion.” He accused Democrats of 
“continually refusing to engage 
in the constitutionally mandated 
accommodation process.” 

The administration has turned 
over more than 17,000 of pages of 
documents and Ross testified for 
nearly seven hours in March. The 
Justice Department said two se¬ 
nior officials were interviewed by 
committee staff and said officials 
were working to produce tens of 
thousands of additional pages of 
relevant documents. 

Cummings disputed that ac¬ 
count and said most of the 
documents turned over to the 
committee had already been 
made public. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The topic of 
reparations for slavery is headed 
to Capitol Hill for its first hear¬ 
ing in more than a decade with 
writer Ta-Nehisi Coates and actor 
Danny Glover set to testify before 
a House panel. 

The House Judiciary Subcom¬ 
mittee on the 
Constitution, 

Civil Rights 
and Civil 
Liberties is 
scheduled 
to hold the 
hearing next 
Wednesday, 
its stated 
purpose 
“to exam¬ 
ine, through 
open and constructive discourse, 
the legacy of the Trans-Atlantic 
Slave Trade, its continuing im¬ 
pact on the community and the 
path to restorative justice.” The 
date of the hearing, June 19, co¬ 
incides with Juneteenth, a cul¬ 
tural holiday commemorating the 
emancipation of enslaved black 
people in America. 

Former Democratic Rep. John 
Conyers of Michigan, the long¬ 
time sponsor of House Resolution 
40, first proposed the measure 
calling for a study of reparations 
in 1989. Conyers reintroduced the 
bill every session until his resig¬ 


nation in 2017. 

Texas Democratic Rep. Sheila 
Jackson Lee, the resolution’s new 
sponsor, introduced it earlier this 
year and pushed for next week’s 
hearing. House Speaker Nancy 
Pelosi said in February that she 
supports a reparations study, a 
topic that hasn’t been the subject 
of a House hearing since 2007. 

Reparations had been a fringe 
issue and occasional punchline 
until Coates’ 2014 essay in The 
Atlantic, “The Case for Repara¬ 
tions,” thrust the topic back into 
the national discourse. Glover, an 
activist as well as the star of the 
“Lethal Weapon” movies and the 
classics “The Color Purple” and 
“A Rage in Harlem,” has spoken 
in favor of the issue for years. 

In an interview with Coates as 
he prepared to leave office, Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama questioned 
the implementation of repara¬ 
tions but not the concept. And in 
a conversation Coates had ear¬ 
lier this year with Rep. Alexan¬ 
dria Ocasio-Cortez, D-N.Y., the 
popular progressive endorsed 
reparations. 

The reparations debate became 
part of the 2020 presidential race 
early, as several Democratic 
presidential primary candidates 
signaled their support for com¬ 
pensating the descendants of 
slaves, though not in the tradi¬ 
tional sense of direct payouts to 
black Americans. 



Glover 
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Helo crash revives 9/11 
security concerns in NY 



Mark Lennihan/AP 


A helicopter crash Monday in Manhattan on the roof of the rain- 
shrouded AXA Equitable building, center, has revived concerns about 
rogue aircraft entering New York City airspace. 


By Bernard Condon 
AND Tom Krisher 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — It was an ac¬ 
cident, not terrorism, but this 
week’s helicopter crash on the 
roof of a midtown Manhattan 
skyscraper has raised serious 
security concerns because of the 
ease with which the chopper ven¬ 
tured into one of the nation’s most 
tightly restricted no-fly zones. 

Some of the questions being 
posed are the same ones that 
bedeviled authorities after 9/11 
nearly two decades ago: Are they 
able to react quickly enough to 
a rogue aircraft? What can they 
realistically do? Is scrambling 
fighter jets and shooting down 
the intruder really feasible over 
densely populated city streets? 

Experts say the answers are 
not so reassuring. 

“If someone had bad intent and 
they took off from the heliport and 
made a beeline to Trump Tower, 

Catholics 
to create 
sex-abuse 
hotline 

Associated Press 

BALTIMORE — U.S. Catholic 
bishops voted Wednesday to cre¬ 
ate a new national sex-abuse hot¬ 
line run by an independent entity, 
a decision that represents one of 
the church’s most tangible steps 
yet in confronting its sex-abuse 
crisis. 

The hotline, which would field 
allegations that bishops commit¬ 
ted abuse or covered it up, would 
take complaints by telephone and 
through an online link. It’s sup¬ 
posed to be operating within a 
year. 

Hotline operators would relay 
allegations to regional superviso¬ 
ry bishops. Church leaders are en¬ 
couraging those bishops—though 
not requiring them — to seek help 
from lay experts in assessing and 
investigating allegations. 

“I can’t imagine a bishop not 
using a lay-led review board that’s 
filled with people who have exper¬ 
tise in this area of investigation, 
people with a legal background or 
a law enforcement background,” 
said Robert Barron, the auxil¬ 
iary bishop of the Los Angeles 
Archdiocese. 

Bishops approved the idea on 
the second day of their nation¬ 
al meeting. The new system’s 
startup costs were estimated at 
$30,000, with an ongoing annual 
cost of about $50,000. 


none of the good guys are going to 
get in the air fast enough to stop 
him,” said Steven Bucci, a retired 
Army Special Forces officer who 
help design the post-9/11 system 
to guard U.S. airspace. 

Ever since President Donald 
Trump’s election in 2016, a one- 
mile radius around Trump Tower 
has been designated National 
Defense Airspace, one of the 
highest-level restrictions, requir¬ 
ing express permission from the 
Federal Aviation Administration 
for any flights below 3,000 feet 
and constant radio communica¬ 
tion with air-traffic control. 

Pilots who don’t adhere to the 
restriction, according to the FAA, 
may be “intercepted, detained 
and interviewed by law enforce¬ 
ment” and “the United States 
government may use deadly force 
... if it is determined that the air¬ 
craft poses an imminent security 
threat.” 

Investigators say the pilot who 
died in the crash Monday af- 


The bishops raised questions 
about how the system would op¬ 
erate, including who would re¬ 
ceive the reports, how the reports 
would be handled, when authori¬ 
ties should be notified and how 
the church would ensure that vic¬ 
tims are taken care of 

Anthony Picarello Jr., general 
counsel for the U.S. Conference 
of Catholic Bishops, summarized 
it as a “very sophisticated switch¬ 
board.” He said the church is en¬ 
gaging with at least one vendor 
that already provides a reporting 
system in Baltimore. 

Bishops asked how the system 
will be publicized and urged the 
church to make clear to parishio¬ 
ners and others that they can con¬ 
tinue to report allegations even 


ternoon just a few blocks from 
Trump Tower did not seek such 
permission and didn’t contact 
air-traffic control because he 
wasn’t required to do so, given his 
intended route, which was sup¬ 
posed to take him around Man¬ 
hattan to the helicopter’s home 
base in New Jersey. 

After taking off from a heli¬ 
port on Manhattan’s East Side, 
the chopper instead strayed over 
midtown in heavy rain and thick 
fog and slammed into the roof 
of the 750-foot AXA Equitable 
building during a flight that last¬ 
ed 11 minutes. 

An official who was briefed on 
the situation and spoke on con¬ 
dition of anonymity because the 
federal investigation is still going 
on said that commercial pilot Tim 
McCormack, 58, radioed just be¬ 
fore the crash that he was lost and 
trying to get back to the heliport. 

Whether anyone noticed the in¬ 
trusion into the no-fly zone before 
the crash is unclear. The FAA and 


before the system is operational. 

The bishops’ deliberations have 
been guided by a new law that 
Pope Francis issued on May 9. It 
requires priests and nuns world¬ 
wide to report sexual abuse as 
well as cover-ups by their superi¬ 
ors to church authorities. 

The abuse crisis has prompted 
many parishioners in the US. to 
reduce their donations and atten¬ 
dance at Mass. 

According to the Center for Ap¬ 
plied Research in the Apostolate, 
an authoritative source of Catho¬ 
lic-related data, there were and 
estimated 76.3 million Catholics 
in the U.S. last year, down from 
81.2 million in 2005. The church 
remains the largest denomination 
in the U.S. 


National Transportation Safety 
Board officials said that question 
is under investigation. The New 
York Police Department has a 
squadron of helicopters that pa¬ 
trol the city’s airspace, but none 
were in the air at the time of the 
crash. 

The airspace over certain areas 
— key government buildings and 
defense installations, for exam¬ 
ple — has long been off-limits to 
planes and helicopters. The use 
of temporary flight restrictions 


Jose Luis Magana/AP 


Outside the bishops’ meeting 
hall, a group of sex-abuse vic¬ 
tims held a news conference to 
share accounts of their long-term 
struggles, including attempted 
suicides. 

Shaun Dougherty, who says he 
was abused as a child in Penn¬ 
sylvania, met beforehand with a 
group that included some of the 
bishops. He complained that they 
viewed themselves as victims. 

“The last year of their life has 
been hell,” Dougherty said. “I’m 
49 years old. This began when I 
was 10. They have 38 more years 
to go before they even can say 
that their life is hell to catch up 
with me.” 


grew rapidly after the Sept. 11 
attacks and came to include bans 
over mqjor sporting events and 
areas around presidential visits. 

Federal and civilian air of¬ 
ficials say it is not unusual for 
pilots to venture into such areas 
without permission, and normal¬ 
ly it is just a mistake. Air traffic 
controllers try to reach the pilot 
by radio and tell the person how 
to safely leave the area and land 
at an airport, and pilots usually 
cooperate. 


Southern 
Baptist leader 
apologizes for 
abuse crisis 

Associated Press 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Shar¬ 
ing a stage with tearful survivors 
of sex abuse, the president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention 
apologized Wednesday for the 
abuse crisis besetting his denom¬ 
ination and outlined an array of 
steps to address it. 

“We are broken-hearted and 
angry,” said the Rev. J.D. Gree- 
ar as the largest U.S. protestant 
denomination neared the end 
of its two-day national meeting. 
“Give us the courage to make the 
changes that genuine repentance 
requires.” 

In an impassioned speech, 
preceded by prayers of lamenta¬ 
tion, Greear blamed the crisis on 
years of cover-ups. He praised a 
new anti-abuse curriculum being 
offered to all SBC churches and 
seminaries, and he said the SBC 
must do better in screening po¬ 
tential pastors. 

“Father, forgive us,” he prayed 
after calling out a litany of sins. 

Moments earlier, dozens of 
abuse victims and supporters 
stood during a prayer for survi¬ 
vors of sexual misconduct. Some 
wept openly. 

On Tuesday, delegates approved 
the SBC’s first-ever measures 
aimed directly at combating sex 
abuse committed by clergy and 
staff 

The Southern Baptist Conven¬ 
tion says it had 14.8 million mem¬ 
bers in 2018, down about 192,000 
from the previous year. 


Becky lanni, center, a victim of priest abuse, holds a picture of her younger self along with other 
demonstrators Tuesday outside the venue where the U.S. Conference of Catholic Bishops spring meetings 
are being held in Baltimore, lanni says she was 8 when the priest of her family parish began to abuse her. 
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Trump would 'want to hear' 
foreign dirt on 2020 rivals 


By Zeke Miller And Jill Colvin 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald Trump says 
that if a foreign power offered dirt on his 2020 oppo¬ 
nent, he’d be open to accepting it and that he’d have 
no obligation to call in the FBI. 

“I think I’d want to hear it,” Trump said during 
an interview Wednesday with ABC News, adding, 
“There’s nothing wrong with listening.” 

The role of Trump’s eldest son, Donald Trump Jr., 
in organizing a 2016 meeting with a Russian law¬ 
yer offering negative information on Hillary Clin¬ 
ton was a focus of special counsel Robert Mueller’s 
probe of Russian meddling in the last presidential 
campaign. 

Mueller painstakingly documented Russian ef¬ 
forts to boost Trump’s campaign and undermine 
that of his Democratic rival. Mueller’s investigation 
didn’t establish a criminal conspiracy between Rus¬ 
sia and Trump’s campaign, but Trump repeatedly 
praised WikiLeaks in 2016 and celebrated informa¬ 
tion exposed by Russian hackers. 

One of Trump’s challengers, former Vice Presi¬ 
dent Joe Biden, tweeted, “President Trump is once 
again welcoming foreign interference in our elec¬ 
tions. This isn’t about politics. It is a threat to our 
national security. An American President should 
not seek their aid and abet those who seek to under¬ 
mine democracy.” 

Several of Trump’s other Democratic opponents 
in the 2020 race, including Sens. Elizabeth Warren 
(Mass.), Bernie Sanders (Vt.) and Kirsten Gillibrand 


(N.Y.) and former Rep. Beto O’Rourke (Texas), re¬ 
peated their calls to begin impeachment hearings in 
the wake of the president’s latest remarks. 

Trump’s comments came a month after he pledged 
not to use information stolen by foreign adversaries 
in his reelection campaign. 

During a question-and-answer session with re¬ 
porters in the Oval Office in May, Trump said he 
“would certainly agree to” that commitment. 

“I don’t need it,” he said as he met with Hungar¬ 
ian Prime Minister Viktor Orban. “All I need is the 
opponents that I’m looking at.” 

Trump also insisted erroneously that he “never 
did use, as you probably know,” such information, 
adding: “That’s what the Mueller report was all 
about. They said no collusion.” 

FBI Director Christopher Wray told lawmakers 
that Donald Trump Jr. should have called his agen¬ 
cy to report the offer. 

The president, who nominated Wray to the role in 
2017, told ABC News that he disagrees. “The FBI 
director is wrong,” Trump said. He added, “Life 
doesn’t work like that.” 

Asked whether his advisers should accept infor¬ 
mation on an opponent from Russia, China or an¬ 
other nation or call the FBI this time. Trump said, 
“I think maybe you do both,” expressing openness 
to reviewing the information. 

“I think you might want to listen,” he said. “There’s 
nothing wrong with listening. If somebody called, 
from a country — Norway — we have information 
on your opponent. Oh, I think I’d want to hear it.” 



Jacquelyn Martin/AP 


President Donald Trump attends a Polish-American reception with 
Polish President Andrzej Duda at the White House on Wednesday. 


Lock HIM up? Democrats weigh what to do about president’s deeds 


By Elana Schor 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — With a fa¬ 
miliar chant. President Donald 
Trump’s backers regularly called 
for Hillary Clinton to be thrown 
in prison during the 2016 cam¬ 
paign. Now top Democrats are 
grappling with fraught questions 
about whether to lock HIM up. 

As Democrats in Congress 
press for continued investiga¬ 
tion of Trump while he remains 
in office, the party’s presidential 
candidates are weighing how to 
address his alleged misdeeds 
when he’s no longer in the White 
House. It’s a question that raises 
the potential of Democrats po¬ 
liticizing law enforcement, some¬ 
thing they’ve blasted Trump for 
doing. 

Democratic presidential candi¬ 



date Kamala Harris said in an in¬ 
terview released Wednesday that 
if she wins the White House, her 
Justice Department “would have 
no choice” but to pursue an ob¬ 
struction of justice case against 
Trump after he leaves office. Fel¬ 
low 2020 hopeful Pete Buttigieg 
said that if he beats Trump, he 
would support a future criminal 
investigation into Trump. 

Harris’ and Buttigieg’s com¬ 
ments come after House Speaker 
Nancy Pelosi told fellow Demo¬ 
crats that she would rather see 


Trump defeated in the election, 
then imprisoned, than impeached 
in Congress. That’s partly a 
way to quiet the push from mul¬ 
tiple Democrats vying to replace 
Trump, who want their party to 
start the impeachment process. 

Vowing to seek charges against 
Trump after he leaves office 
brings risk for Democratic White 
House hopefuls, given their own 
party’s repeated excoriations of 
the Republican president for po¬ 
liticizing the Justice Department, 
as when he threatened repeatedly 
in the 2016 campaign to pros¬ 
ecute Clinton once he became 
president. 

Harris’ and Buttigieg’s com¬ 
ments raise questions about how 
willing Democrats are to keep 
bending norms of governmen¬ 
tal behavior, such as the usually 
bright line between politics and 


federal prosecutions, that Trump 
has shattered. 

Harris, a California senator and 
former prosecutor who is running 
in part on the strength of her legal 
and law enforcement experience, 
appeared to have taken a step far¬ 
ther than her opponents in affirm¬ 
ing that a Justice Department in 
her administration “should” look 
at charging Trump with obstruc¬ 
tion after his presidency. 

“Everyone should be held ac¬ 
countable,” Harris told NPR in 
an interview. “And the president 
is not above the law.” 

Buttigieg told The Atlantic on 
Wednesday, “To the extent that 
there’s an obstruction case, then, 
yes, DOJ’s got to deal with it.” 

Buttigieg, the mayor of South 
Bend, Ind., cited President Gerald 
Ford’s pardon of Richard Nixon 
following the Watergate scandal 


but said he wouldn’t be interested 
in pardoning Trump. 

“I would want any credible al¬ 
legation of criminal behavior to 
be investigated to the fullest,” he 
said. 

Mueller has said he was unable 
to exonerate Trump of obstruc¬ 
tion but couldn’t pursue poten¬ 
tial charges because of a Justice 
Department policy that bars the 
indictment of a sitting president. 
Harris has said she would ask her 
Justice Department to reexamine 
that policy. 

Harris, a former California 
attorney general, later said she 
would not dictate the outcome of 
any prospective efforts to charge 
Trump. 

“The facts and the evidence 
will take the process where it 
leads,” she said. 


Former Trump aide Hicks agrees to Judiciary interview 



Hope Hicks will 
testify before the 
House Judiciary 
Committee on 
June 19. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Former White House com¬ 
munications director Hope Hicks has agreed to 
a closed-door interview with the House Judiciary 
Committee, the panel announced Wednesday, a 
breakthrough for Democrats who have been frus¬ 
trated by President Donald Trump’s broad stone¬ 
walling of their investigations. 

The Judiciary panel subpoenaed Hicks, a close 
and trusted Trump aide who worked for the presi¬ 
dential campaign and in the White House, last 
month as part of its investigation into special coun¬ 
sel Robert Mueller’s report and obstruction of jus¬ 
tice. Her June 19 interview will mark the first time 
a former Trump aide has testified before the panel 


as part of its probe. 

Hicks was a key witness for Mueller, deliver¬ 
ing important information to the special coun¬ 
sel’s office about multiple episodes involving the 
president. That includes the president’s role in the 
drafting of a misleading and incomplete statement 
about a 2016 Trump Tower meeting at which Don¬ 
ald Trump Jr. expected to receive dirt on Demo¬ 
crat Hillary Clinton. 

Hicks and another former White House aide, 
Annie Donaldson, both defied subpoenas last week 
to provide documents to the committee after the 
White House directed them not to cooperate. That 
came after former White House counsel Don Mc- 
Gahn also defied subpoenas for documents and 


testimony at the direction of the White House. Mc- 
Gahn was mentioned frequently in Mueller’s re¬ 
port, in addition to Donaldson, who was his aide. 

It is unclear whether Hicks will decline to an¬ 
swer some questions related to her time in the 
White House. She has so far declined to release 
any documents related to that period after the 
White House said she had no legal right to provide 
them. But she has turned over documents related 
to her time on the Trump campaign. 

An attorney for Hicks declined to comment. 

While the interview will be behind closed doors, 
the committee chairman. Rep. Jerrold Nadler, D- 
N.Y., said the interview transcript will be released 
to the public. 
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Hiker Tony Larsen poses Monday in the Big Cottonwood canyon, near Salt Lake City. The summer’s 
melting snowpack is creating raging rivers that are running high, fast and icy cold. 
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Melting 
snow is 
a mixed 
blessing 

By Dan Elliott 

Associated Press 

DENVER — A welcome surge 
of melting snow is pouring out 
of the Rocky Mountains and into 
the drought-stricken rivers of the 
southwestern U.S., fending off a 
water shortage but threatening to 
push rivers over their banks. 

Last winter brought above-av¬ 
erage snowfall to much of Colo¬ 
rado, Utah and Wyoming, so an 
abundance of snowmelt is rush¬ 
ing into the Colorado River, the 
Rio Grande and other waterways 
after a desperately dry 2018. 

“It couldn’t have come at a 
better time,” said Greg Smith, a 
hydrologist with Colorado Basin 
River Forecast Center, part of 
the National Oceanic and Atmo¬ 
spheric Administration. “There’s 
this big sense of relief this year 
that we’ve kind of rebounded.” 

Colorado was blanketed by 
134% of its normal snowfall last 
winter. Utah was even better, at 
138%. Southwestern Wyoming 
received its average amount. 

That will put so much water 
into the Colorado River that Lake 
Powell, a giant reservoir down¬ 
stream in Utah and Arizona, is 


By Julie Watson 
Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — The wife of 
US. Rep. Duncan Hunter is plan¬ 
ning to change her not-guilty 
plea in a federal corruption case 
alleging the couple spent more 
than $250,000 in campaign funds 
on vacations and other personal 
expenses, setting up the possi¬ 
bility she will testify against her 
husband, a close ally of President 
Donald Trump. 

Margaret Hunter, who was her 
husband’s campaign manager, 
was scheduled to appear Thurs¬ 
day in federal court in San Diego 
to change her plea. 

The congressman’s attorney, 
Gregory Vega, told the San Diego 
Union-Tribune that Margaret 
Hunter’s decision should have no 
impact on his client’s case. 

Former federal prosecutor 
Jason A. Forge disagrees. Forge 
prosecuted California Rep. 
Randy “Duke” Cunningham, who 
resigned from Congress in 2005 
and served more than seven years 
in prison for one of the worst brib- 


expected to rise 50 feet this year, 
said Marlon Duke, a spokesman 
for the US. Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion, which manages Powell and 
dozens of other reservoirs. 

The reservoir is rising so fast 
— 6 to 15 inches a day — that the 
National Park Service warned 
people to keep cars and boats at 
least 200 yards from the shore¬ 
line to keep them from being sub¬ 
merged overnight. 

The influx into Powell will 
allow the Bureau of Reclamation 
to send enough water downstream 
into Lake Mead in Arizona and 
Nevada to avoid a possible water 
shortage there. Arizona, Califor¬ 
nia and Nevada rely heavily on 
the reservoir. 

Last year, the bureau pre¬ 
dicted a better than 50% chance 
that Mead would fall so low that 
Arizona — which has the lowest- 
priority rights to the reservoir 


ery scandals to ever bring down a 
federal lawmaker. 

Forge said it’s rare for one 
spouse to plead out when the oth¬ 
er’s case has not been resolved. 

“I would say it’s a virtual cer¬ 
tainty that she’s cooperating with 
the government and therefore 
will be testifying against her 
husband,” Forge said, adding 
he believes that makes the case 
“winnable.” 

Forge said Margaret Hunter 
may be ready to testify about 
the status of their marriage and 
how much sway she had over the 
spending. Her lawyers did not 
respond to a request by The As¬ 
sociated Press seeking comment, 
nor did attorneys for the six-term 
congressman. 

Hunter has said his wife over¬ 
saw their finances. Since the 
indictment last year, the couple 
have entered federal court in 
San Diego separately with their 
own attorneys and also have left 
separately. 

“She can remove any doubt 
that he might have been able to 
raise as far as him being away in 


— would have to take a cut in its 
share in 2020. The shortage now 
might be put off until after 2021, 
Duke said. 

The Colorado River is expected 
to send more than 12 million acre- 
feet into Powell this year, 112% of 
average and a huge improvement 
over last year, when scant snow in 
the Rocky Mountains produced 
only 4.6 million acre-feet for the 
reservoir. An acre-foot, or 1,200 
cubic meters, is enough to supply 
a typical US. family for a year. 

The bureau expects to release 
9 million acre-feet from Powell 
to Mead for the fifth consecutive 
year. 

The news is also good for the 
Rio Grande, which flows from 
Colorado through New Mexico 
and then along the Texas-Mexico 
border to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Elephant Butte, a massive res¬ 
ervoir on the Rio Grande in New 


Washington and that she was 100 
percent responsible for all of this 
activity,” Forge said. 

The couple, who have three 
children, pleaded not guilty last 
year after a federal grand jury in¬ 
dicted them on charges of dipping 
into campaign cash to bankroll 
trips to Italy and Hawaii, golf out¬ 
ings, school tuition, theater tick¬ 
ets and other personal expenses 


Mexico, had dropped as low as 10% 
of capacity, but it could reach 30% 
this year, said Carolyn Donnelly, 
a water operations supervisor for 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Besides replenishing reser¬ 
voirs — a boon to cities and farms 
that depend on them — the surg¬ 
ing rivers mean good rafting 
conditions, but some sections are 
so wild that guides are avoiding 
them. 

A popular hike along a river¬ 
bed in Utah’s Zion National Park 
has been closed since April 1 be¬ 
cause of high water. It could be 
two weeks before water levels 
fall enough to make the trail safe, 
park spokeswoman Aly Baltrus 
said. 

Enough snow is left that the 
Snowbird ski resort in Utah and 
Arapahoe Basin and Aspen in 
Colorado are still open, at least on 
weekends. 


Denis Poroy/AP 


between 2009 and 2016. 

They also are accused of trying 
to conceal the illegal spending in 
federal campaign finance reports. 
Duncan Hunter’s lawyers said in 
2017 that the couple repaid the 
campaign about $60,000. 

The Marine combat veteran 
was one of the first GOP lawmak¬ 
ers to support Trump before his 
election. 


Maine makes 
medically 
assisted 
suicide legal 

Associated Press 

AUGUSTA, Maine — Maine 
legalized medically assisted sui¬ 
cide on Wednesday, becoming the 
eighth state to allow terminally ill 
people to end their lives with pre¬ 
scribed medication. 

Democratic Gov. Janet Mills, 
who had previously said she was 
unsure about the bill, signed it in 
her office. 

“It is my hope that this law, 
while respecting the right to per¬ 
sonal liberty, will be used spar¬ 
ingly,” said Mills. 

Oregon was the first state to 
legalize such assistance, in 1997, 
and it took over a decade for the 
next state, Washington, to follow 
suit. While still controversial, as¬ 
sisted suicide legislation is win¬ 
ning increasing acceptance in 
the United States, and this year 
at least 18 states considered such 
measures. 

Maine’s measure will allow 
doctors to prescribe a fatal dose 
of medication to terminally ill 
people. It declares that obtain¬ 
ing or administering life-ending 
medication is not suicide under 
state law, thereby legalizing the 
practice often called medically 
assisted suicide. 

The proposal had failed once 
in a statewide referendum and at 
least seven previous times in the 
Legislature. The current measure 
passed by one vote in the House 
and a slim margin in the Senate. 

The signing Wednesday was 
a relief to Mainers such as Staci 
Fowler, 47, who’s taken on the 
fight for such laws in honor of her 
late friend Rebecca VanWormer. 

VanWormer, whose breast 
cancer spread to her bones, had 
pushed for such a bill in 2015 
— two years before she died in 
2017. 

Maine joins seven other states 
and Washington, D.C., that have 
similar laws, according to the 
Death With Dignity National 
Center and the Death With Dig¬ 
nity Political Fund. The states 
are: California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Oregon, Vermont, Washington, 
and New Jersey, whose gover¬ 
nor signed the legislation earlier 
this year. Montana doesn’t have 
a specific law on the books, but 
the state Supreme Court ruled 
in 2009 that doctors could use a 
patient’s request for life-ending 
medication as a defense against 
criminal charges. 

The Maine legislation defines 
“terminal disease” as one that is 
incurable and will likely end in 
death within six months. 

The law requires a second 
opinion by a consulting physi¬ 
cian, along with one written and 
two verbal requests. Physicians 
would screen patients for condi¬ 
tions that could impair judgment, 
such as depression. 

The law criminalizes coercing 
someone into requesting life¬ 
ending medication, as well as 
forging a request for life-ending 
medication. 



Mai^ret Hunter, center, the wife of U.S. Rep. Duncan Hunter, 
arrives at court last year in San Diego. Margaret Hunter is planning 
to change her not-guilty plea in a federal corruption case Thursday. 
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More monkeys 
are being retired 
by research labs 



Carrie Antlfinger/AP 


River, a rhesus macaque, sits in an outdoor enclosure on May 31 at 
Primates Inc., a sanctuary in Westfield, Wis. 


By Carrie Antlfinger 

Associated Press 

WESTFIELD, Wis. — Izzle, 
Timon, Batman, River and Mars 
spent years confined inside a lab, 
their lives devoted to being tested 
for the benefit of human health. 

But these rhesus macaques 
have paid their dues and are now 
living in retirement — in larger 
enclosures that let them venture 
outside, eat lettuce and carrots, 
dip their fingers in colorful plastic 
pools, paint, and hang from pipes 
and tires — in relative quiet. 

More research labs are retir¬ 
ing primates to sanctuaries like 
Primates Inc., a 17-acre rural 
compound in central Wisconsin, 
where they can live their re¬ 
maining years, according to the 
sanctuaries and researchers. For 
some monkeys, it’s their first time 
hanging out in the fresh air. 

“Just to see them look around 
in amazement. You know it was 
all very calm and peaceful,” said 
Amy Kerwin, who worked for 15 
years to get the Westfield, Wis., 
sanctuary off the ground after 
being employed in a University of 
Wisconsin research lab. 

There were approximately 
110,000 primates in research 
facilities in 2017, according to 
the most recent data available 
from the US. Department of 
Agriculture. 

While most research facilities 
need primates to be euthanized to 
examine their tissues, technologi¬ 
cal advances, such as brain scans, 
mean fewer monkeys need to be 


By Gene Johnson 
Associated Press 

SEATTLE — A man charged 
with murder in the 1987 killings 
of a young Canadian couple is 
facing trial in Washington state 
beginning this week, but the case 
won’t challenge the new investi¬ 
gative technique authorities used 
to link him to the crime. 

William Earl Talbott II is one 
of dozens of men authorities have 
arrested for old, unsolved crimes 
in the past year using genetic ge¬ 
nealogy. The practice involves 
identifying suspects by entering 
crime-scene DNA profiles into 
public databases that people have 
used for years to fill out their 
family trees. 

Privacy advocates have ex¬ 
pressed concerns about whether 
it violates the rights of suspects 
and whether its use by law en¬ 
forcement should be restricted. 


We really feel very 
grateful to them and 
we want them to 
have wonderful lives 
after. ^ 

Cindy Buckmaster 

chair of the Americans 
for Medical Progress 


put down. Plus, researchers who 
become close to the animals are 
making more efforts to give the 
ones who can survive a retire¬ 
ment, rather than euthanization. 

In 2015, a group of researchers, 
graduate students and an ethicist 
created the Research Animal 
Retirement Foundation. It raises 
funds for labs to pay the sanctu¬ 
aries to retire them. So far they 
have given $33,000 in funding for 
three monkeys who went to the 
Wisconsin sanctuary. 

A visit to the Peaceable Primate 
Sanctuary in Indiana helped con¬ 
vince Rep. Jackie Walorski, R- 
Ind., to author a bill introduced 
last month, along with Rep. Bren¬ 
dan Boyle, D-Penn., that requires 
federal agencies to develop a 
policy allowing animals no longer 
needed for research to be adopted 
out or put in sanctuaries. Cur¬ 
rently, no federal regulations dic¬ 
tate what happens to them. Some 
are sold to other studies when one 
study is done. 

The bill doesn’t address fund¬ 
ing, one of the main hurdles to 


But Talbott’s attorneys say how 
detectives found him is irrelevant 
to their defense to charges that 
he killed 18-year-old Tanya Van 
Cuylenborg and her boyfriend, 
20-year-old Jay Cook. 

Instead, they argue that he’s 
innocent and that the discovery 
of his DNA — which investiga¬ 
tors said was on her pants, vagina 
and rectum — doesn’t make him 
a murderer. 

“The police used this as noth¬ 
ing more than any other tip, which 
they followed up with traditional 
investigative techniques,” defense 
lawyer Rachel Forde said. “DNA 
on the hem of one of the victim’s 
pants doesn’t tell you who killed 
her and why.” 

Van Cuylenborg and Cook dis¬ 
appeared in November 1987 dur¬ 
ing what was supposed to be an 
overnight trip from their home¬ 
town of Saanich, British Colum¬ 
bia, to Seattle, to pick up furnace 


get primates into retirement 
sanctuaries. 

Currently, grants through the 
National Institutes of Health, 
which is the largest public funder 
of biomedical research in the 
world, don’t include money for 
retirement. That leaves the labs 
and sanctuaries to find the tens of 
thousands of dollars per monkey, 
per year needed to care for them. 

Monkeys are finished with 
studies at different ages and some 
can live for decades. Some can 
also leave with lingering issues, 
like compulsive behaviors caused 
by boredom. 

That’s why many sanctuaries 
require the labs to send some 
funding, often between $10,000 
and $20,000, to help care and 
create space for monkeys. Since 
many of the primates have only 
lived in labs, they don’t have the 
skills needed to live in the wild. 

Most primates in accredited 
sanctuaries are chimpanzees, 
capuchins, and squirrel mon¬ 


parts for Cook’s father’s business. 
After a frantic week for their 
families. Van Cuylenborg’s body 
was found down an embankment 
in rural Skagit County, north of 
Seattle. She had been shot in the 
back of the head. 

Hunters found Cook dead two 
days later next to a bridge over 
the Snoqualmie River in Monroe 
— about 60 miles from where his 
girlfriend was discovered. He 
had been strangled with twine 
and dog leashes. 

Over the next three decades, 
detectives investigated hundreds 
of leads, to no avail. But in 2017, 
Snohomish County sheriff’s de¬ 
tective Jim Scharf learned about 
Parabon Labs in Reston, Va., 
which was using a new DNA pro¬ 
cessing method to extract more 
information from samples. CeCe 
Moore, a genealogist there who is 
known for her work on the public 
television series “Finding Your 


keys, according to Erika Fleury, 
program director for the North 
American Primate Sanctuary 
Alliance, or NAPSA, an advo¬ 
cacy group for captive primates. 
They come from research, the 
entertainment industry or private 
homes. 

Cindy Buckmaster, chair of the 
Americans for Medical Progress, 
which represents research univer¬ 
sities and medical research com¬ 
panies, said that besides funding, 
researchers are concerned about 
sanctuaries standards, their fi¬ 
nancial viability and whether 
some sanctuaries’ ties to animal 
rights groups will cause them to 
badmouth the institution. 

“We really feel very grateful to 
them and we want them to have 
wonderful lives after,” Buckmas¬ 
ter said. “They certainly deserve 
it. But it has to be done well and it 
has to be done properly because 
we’re not going to put our animals 
in harm’s way.” 


Roots,” was using the more ro¬ 
bust genetic profiles to find dis¬ 
tant relatives using the public 
genealogy database GEDmatch. 

With a sample from Van 
Cuylenborg’s pants, which were 
discovered in the couple’s van in 
Bellingham, Washington, after 
their deaths, Moore built a fam¬ 
ily tree and determined that the 
source must be a male child of 
William and Patricia Talbott. 
William Talbott II, now 56, was 
their only son. He was 24 at the 
time of the killings and lived near 
where Cook’s body was found. 

Detectives tailed Talbott, a 
truck driver, and saw him dis¬ 
card a coffee cup. They tested the 
DNA left behind, confirming it 
matched that found on the pants. 
They say he also matched a palm 
print from the rear door of the 
couple’s van. 


By Christina Larson 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Archaeolo¬ 
gists have unearthed the earliest 
direct evidence of people smok¬ 
ing marijuana from a 2,500-year- 
old graveyard in western China. 

In a complex of lofty tombs in 
the Pamir Mountains — a region 
near the borders of modern China, 
Pakistan and Tajikistan — exca¬ 
vators found 10 wooden bowls and 
several stones containing burnt 
residue of the cannabis plant. Sci¬ 
entists believe heated stones were 
used to burn the marijuana and 
people then inhaled the smoke as 
part of a burial ritual. 

“It’s the earliest strong evi¬ 
dence of people getting high” on 
marijuana, said Mark Merlin, a 
botanist at the University of Ha¬ 
waii. He was not involved in the 
research published Wednesday in 
the journal Science Advances. 

The history of ancient drug use 
has long intrigued scholars. The 
Greek historian Herodotus wrote 
of people in Central Asia smoking 
cannabis around 440 B.C. In the 
past century, archaeologists have 
found cannabis seeds and plants 
buried in tombs across Central 
Asia’s highlands, including in 
southern Siberia, and elsewhere 
in western China’s Xinjiang 
region. 

Today, scholars don’t consider 
ancient accounts trustworthy 
without corroborating evidence. 
And since the cannabis plant has 
other uses — seeds are pressed 
for oil and fibers used for cloth 

— the presence of seeds alone 
doesn’t confirm drug use. 

Using new techniques for chem¬ 
ical analysis, the study’s scientists 
examined the residue and found 
evidence of THC, the compound 
that gives pot its high. Most wild 
cannabis plants have low levels of 
THC, so the researchers believe 
the people who built the graves 
deliberately selected or cultivated 
plants with higher amounts. 

“During funeral rites, the 
smokers may have hoped to com¬ 
municate with the spirit world 

— or with the people, they were 
burying,” said study co-author 
Yimin Yang of the University of 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences 
in Beijing. 

Excavation of the site, called 
Jirzankal Cemetery, began in 
2013. The tomb complex also con¬ 
tained other objects the research¬ 
ers believe were used in funeral 
rituals, including fragments of 
silk cloth and harps. 

Dorian Fuller, an archaeologist 
and botanist at University Col¬ 
lege London who was not involved 
in the study, called the findings 
“very exciting.” 

“Some of the artifacts are from 
Central Asia and some from Cen¬ 
tral China,” he said. “It reminds 
us that this region was very much 
at the crossroads of Asia at the 
time.” 


Genealogist found man responsible for 2 deaths 
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Hong Kong officials debate 
next move amid protests 



Kin Cheung/AP 


A riot policeman outside the Legislative Council in Hong Kong on 
Thursday. Traffic has been restored in the heart of Hong Kong a day 
after clashes between police and protesters. 


By Christopher Bodeen 

Associated Press 

HONG KONG — Hong Kong’s 
legislature suspended meetings 
Thursday as leaders considered 
their next steps following vio¬ 
lent clashes between police and 
protesters who oppose a bill that 
would allow suspects to be tried 
in mainland Chinese courts. 

Critics say the measure, now 
on hold, would undermine the 
city’s cherished legal autonomy 
amid moves by Beijing to tighten 
its hold over the former British 
colony. 

Police said they arrested 11 
people on charges such as assault¬ 
ing police officers and unlawful 
assembly. Police Commissioner 
Stephen Lo Wai-chung said 22 of¬ 
ficers had been injured. Hospital 
officials said they were treating 
79 people for protest-related inju¬ 
ries as of Thursday morning. 

The violence is Hong Kong’s 
most severe political crisis since 
the Communist Party-ruled 
mainland took control in 1997 
with a promise not to interfere 
with the city’s civil liberties and 
courts. It poses a profound chal¬ 
lenge both to the local leader¬ 
ship and to Chinese President Xi 
Jinping, the country’s strongest 
leader in decades who has de¬ 
manded that Hong Kong follow 


Beijing’s dictates. 

Hong Kong Chief Execu¬ 
tive Carrie Lam declared that 
Wednesday’s violence was “riot¬ 
ing” that was “intolerable in any 
civilized society that respects 
the rule of law.” That designation 
could substantially increase the 
legal penalties for those arrested 
for taking part. 

“Intense confrontation is sure¬ 
ly not the solution to ease disputes 
and resolve controversies,” Lam 
said, according to an official news 
release. 

A group of opposition lawmak¬ 
ers attempted to visit Lam’s resi¬ 
dence to protest against the police 
use of force, including tear gas 
and rubber bullets, against the 
protesters on Wednesday. They 
were stopped by police and it was 
unclear if they would be able to 
present their complaint. 

It’s also unclear how Lam, as 
chief executive, might defuse the 
crisis, given Beijing’s strong sup¬ 
port for the extradition bill and its 
distaste for dissent. 

Beijing has condemned the 
protests but so far has not indicat¬ 
ed whether it is planning harsher 
measures. In past cases of un¬ 
rest, the authorities have waited 
months or years before rounding 
up protest leaders. 

Nearly two years ago, Xi issued 
a stern address in the city stat¬ 


ing that Beijing would not toler¬ 
ate Hong Kong becoming a base 
for what the Communist Party 
considers a foreign-inspired 
campaign to undermine its rule 
over the vast nation of 1.4 billion 
people. 

Not all in Hong Kong support 
the protesters. About a dozen 
older people staged a demonstra¬ 
tion in a downtown garden in sup¬ 
port of the extradition bill. But 
others expressed sympathy. 

“I think that if the government 
continues doing this, there will be 
no hope for Hong Kong. If there’s 
no hope for Hong Kong, this is the 
last chance for us to fight for (it),” 
said Daniel Lee, a doctor. “But I 
don’t know if we can do anything 
meaningful. Seeing these kids 
going out, being hit like this and 
suffering tear gas, anyone with 
some sense of justice will come to 
help them.” 

Though never a bastion of 
democracy, Hong Kong enjoys 
freedoms of speech and protest 
denied to Chinese living in the 
mainland. 

Opposition to the proposed ex¬ 
tradition legislation, championed 
by Lam with Beijing’s support, 
brought what organizers said was 
1 million people into the streets on 
Sunday. The clashes Wednesday 
drew tens of thousands of mostly 
young residents and forced the 


legislature to postpone debate on 
the bill. 

On June 4, the city saw one of 
its biggest candlelight vigils in 
recent years to commemorate 
the 30th anniversary of China’s 
bloody suppression of student-led 
pro-democracy protests centered 
on Beijing’s Tiananmen Square 
in 1989. 

In April, nine leaders of a 2014 
pro-democracy protest movement 
known as the “Umbrella Revolu¬ 
tion” were convicted on public 
nuisance and other charges. 

The relationship between citi¬ 
zens and the authorities “has been 
completely deteriorated,” Labor 
Party Vice Chairman Fernando 
Cheung Chiu-hung told The As¬ 
sociated Press. 

“We’ve seen (the police) use 


extreme forces which are not pro¬ 
portional to the demonstration,” 
Cheung said Thursday. 

Lo, the police commissioner, 
defended the police handling of 
the clashes outside the govern¬ 
ment headquarters, saying offi¬ 
cers only acted when they were 
charged by protesters carrying 
pavement bricks, planks and iron 
pipes from a nearby construction 
site. 

“We have absolutely no bad in¬ 
tention to cause trouble with any¬ 
one. We are just doing our duty,” 
he said. 

He said the protesters acted in a 
“violent and organized manner.” 

“We know the crowd is hostile 
and very unstable and we tried 
our best to avoid confrontation,” 
he said. 


Philippines protests sinking of fishing 
vessel in dispnted South China Sea 


By Jim Gomez 

Associated Press 

MANILA, Philippines — The 
Philippines’ top diplomat said 
Thursday he has filed a diplomat¬ 
ic protest after an anchored fish¬ 
ing boat was hit by a suspected 
Chinese vessel which then aban¬ 
doned the 22 Filipino fishermen 
as the boat sank in the disputed 
South China Sea. 

Foreign Secretary Teodoro 
Locsin Jr. said he filed the pro¬ 
test Wednesday. He disclosed 
the move in a tweet in response 
to a suggestion by opposition 
Sen. Antonio Trillanes IV that 
an independent investigation be 
conducted by the International 
Maritime Organization, a U.N. 


agency. 

Another opposition senator, 
Risa Hontiveros, called on Presi¬ 
dent Rodrigo Duterte to recall 
the Philippine ambassador and 
consuls in China to pressure Bei¬ 
jing to identify and punish the 
Chinese crewmen allegedly in¬ 
volved in the incident. 

China condemned the incident 
but did not immediately confirm 
or deny that a Chinese vessel was 
involved. 

Defense Secretary Delfin 
Lorenzana disclosed on Wednes¬ 
day that a boat, identified as F/B 
Gimver 1, was carrying 22 Fili¬ 
pino fishermen and sank Sunday 
night after being hit by the sus¬ 
pected Chinese vessel at Reed 
Bank off the western Philippine 


province of Palawan. 

He thanked Vietnamese fish¬ 
ermen who rescued the Filipinos 
and brought them to safety. 

Citing information provided by 
the Philippines, Chinese foreign 
ministry spokesman Geng Sh- 
uang described the sinking as “an 
ordinary maritime traffic acci¬ 
dent” and criticized assumptions 
made about it. “It is irresponsible 
to resort to the media to hype and 
politicize the incident without 
verification,” he said, adding a 
Chinese investigation was under¬ 
way in coordination with Philip¬ 
pine authorities. 

Philippine officials say Reed 
Bank lies well within their coun¬ 
try’s exclusive economic zone. 
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Uganda sees 2nd death from Ebola virus 



Al-hadji Kudra Maliro/AP 


People crossing the border have their temperature taken to check 
for symptoms of Ebola in eastern Congo on Wednesday. 


By Rodney Muhumuza 
Associated Press 

KAMPALA, Uganda — A sec¬ 
ond person infected with the 
Ebola virus has died in Uganda, 
the health ministry said Thurs¬ 
day, after a family exposed to the 
disease quietly crossed the bor¬ 
der from Congo. 

The first cross-border cases in 
this Ebola outbreak — the sec¬ 
ond-deadliest in history — have 
prompted a World Health Organi¬ 
zation expert committee to meet 
on Friday to discuss whether to 
declare a global health emer¬ 
gency. Such declarations almost 
always boost attention and donor 
funding. 

Uganda health ministry spokes¬ 
man Emmanuel Ainebyoona 
confirmed the death of the 50- 
year-old woman overnight. Her 
5-year-old grandson was the 
first confirmed death from Ebola 
in Uganda on Wednesday. The 
boy’s 3-year-old brother also is 


infected. 

Uganda’s health ministry said 
all members of the Congolese- 
Ugandan family, including a six- 


month-old baby, have been sent to 
Congo for monitoring and experi¬ 
mental treatments as part of clin¬ 
ical trials. There is no licensed 


treatment for the virus which can 
spread quickly via close contact 
with bodily fluids of those infect¬ 
ed and can be fatal in up to 90% 
of cases. 

More than 1,400 people have 
died in this outbreak declared 
in August in eastern Congo, one 
of the world’s most turbulent re¬ 
gions, where rebel attacks and re¬ 
sistance by community members 
wary of authorities have badly 
hampered Ebola containment 
work. 

For months, officials have 
feared the virus would cross the 
heavily traveled border where 
health workers have been screen¬ 
ing millions of people for fever and 
other symptoms. Uganda, Rwan¬ 
da and South Sudan have been 
preparing for possible cases. 

The family’s case shows the 
challenges in tracking those in¬ 
fected in an outbreak where an 
alarmingly high percentage of 
cases aren’t discovered until it is 
too late. Doctors Without Borders 


last month said as few as a third of 
new confirmed Ebola cases were 
linked back to known contacts of 
infected people. 

Authorities on Wednesday said 
the family had traveled from 
Uganda to Congo because the 
boys’ grandfather was ill. WHO 
said he died of Ebola, and offi¬ 
cials believe those who mourned 
him became infected, too. 

While returning to Uganda, 
the group including several other 
children was stopped at a Congo¬ 
lese border post. A dozen mem¬ 
bers of the group already showed 
symptoms of Ebola. While await¬ 
ing transfer to an Ebola treatment 
unit, six family members slipped 
away and crossed into Uganda on 
an unguarded footpath, authori¬ 
ties told The Associated Press. 

Authorities in both countries 
now vow to step up border securi¬ 
ty. Five family members who did 
not cross into Uganda have tested 
positive for Ebola, Congo’s health 
ministry said. 




This birthday celebrates The 
United States Army, Soldiers, 
Families and Civilians, who 
achieve the true meaning of 
Army Strong. 


Euro gains in global use, 
but dollar still dominates 


Associated Press 

FRANKFURT, Germany — 
The euro has gained ground on 
the dollar as a global currency 
used for government reserves, 
rebounding from historic lows as 
US. sanctions deter some coun¬ 
tries’ use of the US. currency. 

The dollar, however, is still very 
much the dominant international 
currency for trade, borrowing 
and reserves. 

That is despite a slow diversi¬ 
fication toward other currencies 
over recent years, most recently 
toward the Chinese yuan. 

The ECB said Thursday that 
the euro’s share of measurable 
foreign reserves held by central 
banks and governments around 
the world rose 1.2 percentage 
points during 2018 to 20.7%, re¬ 
versing a declining trend. The 
dollar’s share was down slightly 
at 61.7%. That is down more than 
7 percentage points from its peak 
level before the global financial 
crisis of 2007-2009. 

Factors affecting the dollar’s 
use include countries selling dol¬ 
lars to support their own curren¬ 
cy, and US. financial sanctions 
such as those against Russia, 
which has moved some holdings 
to other currencies to avoid US 


restrictions. 

Russia sold about $100 billion 
worth of US. dollar-denominated 
assets in the wake of new rounds 
of US. sanctions, making the euro 
Moscow’s main currency holding 
with 39% of reserves. The U.S. has 
imposed sanctions over a raft of 
issues, including the annexation 
of Ukraine’s Crimean Peninsula, 
human rights abuses, support 
for the Syrian government, illicit 
trade with North Korea, election 
interference and cyberattacks. 

China also slightly reduced its 
dollar holdings in the form of U.S. 
Treasurys, by about $60 billion, 
during a period of trade tension 
with the US., leaving its holdings 
at a still massive $1.1 trillion. The 
Chinese currency, a newcomer in 
terms of being a global reserve 
currency, doubled its share to just 
under 2%. 

Other currencies used as re¬ 
serves are the Japanese yen and 
the British pound, and to a lesser 
extent the Canadian dollar and 
the Australian dollar. 

Another reason dollar reserves 
declined is believed to be sales of 
dollar assets by emerging-market 
countries that are trying to keep 
their national currencies from 
falling against the dollar. 
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Todd Berkey, The (Johnstown, Pa.) Tribune-Democrat/AP 


Time’s up 


Contractors from Darr Construction of Berlin, Pa., work together to remove the hour hands on one of 
the four clocks to be repaired on top of the Somerset Courthouse on Tuesday in Somerset, Pa. 


Man wearing ‘COKE’ 
shirt arrested for drugs 

PI FORT PIERCE — Au- 
r L thorities said a Florida 
man they arrested for selling 
crack cocaine was wearing a 
shirt that said “COKE” on the 
front of it. 

A St. Lucie County Sheriffs Of¬ 
fice report said Terry Leon Sim¬ 
mons, 53, was charged with two 
counts of selling cocaine. 

Authorities said an undercover 
officer bought $40 worth of crack 
from Simmons outside a Fort 
Pierce convenience store. 

Two days later, detectives said 
they went to Simmons home to 
arrest him and reported finding 
marijuana and MDMA in the 
home. 

Town bars workers from 
wearing flip-flops 

GREENWICH — A 
I Connecticut town 
barred municipal employees 
from wearing slide sandals or 
flip-flops to work. 

Mary Pepe, director of human 
resources in Greenwich, told the 
Greenwich Time the policy that 
took effect June 1 was not made 
in response to a specific incident, 
but to create safer conditions and 
avoid accidents that can result in 
injuries, absences and workers’ 
compensation claims. 

Megan Damato, the town’s di¬ 
rector of risk management, said 
flip-flops or slide sandals can be 
a tripping hazard. 

There are exceptions. The pol¬ 
icy does not apply to lifeguards, 
staff at town-run camps or swim 
instructors. 

‘Straight, country boy’ 
turns pickup rainbow 

OIC HULBERT — Self- 
W\ described “straight, 
country boy” Cody Barlow be¬ 
lieves duct tape really can fix 
anything, including bigots. 

The 28-year-old college student 
from Hulbert recently decorated 
the tailgate of his pickup like a 
pride flag with a bold message: 
“NOT ALL COUNTRY BOYS 
ARE BIGOTS.” 

Barlow’s Facebook post about 
his truck had been shared more 
than 135,000 times by Tuesday. 

Now, the “jacked-up” 1991 
Chevrolet Silverado he uses to 
off-road through the woods is 
plastered with rainbow-colored 
duct tape. 

“It fixes everything, even big¬ 
ots,” he said. 

Barlow plans to drive his truck 
in pride parades later this month 
in Oklahoma City and Fayette¬ 
ville, Ark. 

Poorly-made license 
plate leads to arrest 

^ A MOORPARK — A big- 
rig truck driver was ar¬ 
rested after authorities spotted a 
phony license plate on his rig. 

How could they tell? 

Well, the Ventura County 
Sheriff’s Department said the 
1960s-style yellow-on-black plate 
had wobbly letters and numbers. 
Also, instead of “CALIFORNIA,” 
it read “CALIFAS.” 


The department Monday said 
a Moorpark motorcycle officer 
spotted the plate and pulled the 
driver over. 

The driver was arrested on 
suspicion of driving under the 
influence of drugs, possessing 
methamphetamine, being an un¬ 
licensed driver and having an ac¬ 
tive arrest warrant. 

Deputies: Alligator bit 
off piece of patrol car 

I A MOORINGSPORT 

— Sheriff’s deputies in 
Louisiana said an alligator took 
a bite out of one of their patrol 
cars. 

WBRZ-TV reported deputies 
were called Monday to Louisiana 
Highway 1 in Caddo Parish after 
someone spotted the gator in the 
middle of the road. 

The sheriff’s office said depu¬ 
ties were waiting for wildlife re¬ 
moval experts to arrive when the 
alligator chomped off a piece of 
the front bumper. Deputies esti¬ 
mate the alligator was 8 feet long. 

A photo from the Caddo Parish 


Sheriff’s Office Facebook page 
shows the reptile in grass next to 
what appears to be the black rect¬ 
angular grill of the car. 

Authorities say the gator es¬ 
caped before the wildlife removal 
experts arrived. 

Playground’s metal 
sculpture burns kids 

AA A BOSTON — Boston 
lwlA% authorities covered 
a new turtle sculpture at a play¬ 
ground after several parents 
complained that the bronze model 
was getting superheated by the 
sun and burning children. 

One complaint included a pic¬ 
ture of someone holding a tem¬ 
perature scanner over Myrtle 
the Turtle’s shell that read 133 
degrees. 

The four-foot sculpture of a 
Kemp’s ridley sea turtle at the 
Myrtle Street Playground in the 
city’s Beacon Hill neighborhood 
is now covered by a tarp held 
down by rope. 

Ryan Woods, a spokesman for 
the Parks and Recreation De¬ 


partment, told The Boston Globe 
the city is trying to determine its 
next move, which could mean re¬ 
moving the sculpture, or putting 
a canopy over it. 

Possible shark bite 
would be 2nd in 2 weeks 

OCEAN ISLE — A 
teenager said he was 
bitten by a shark while surfing 
off the southern coast of North 
Carolina. 

WSOC reported Austin Reed, 
19, is expected to be fine after 
receiving what officials have 
described as a “marine bite” in 
Ocean Isle. 

Reed’s father said his son had 
surgery to close an approximately 
10-inch wound on his foot. 

The News & Observer reported 
that if confirmed as a shark bite, 
this would be the second shark 
attack in North Carolina this 
month. Paige Winter, 17, recently 
lost most of her leg from a shark 
bite received at Fort Macon State 
Park. 


THE CENSUS 

7 The number of motorcyclists 

arrested in New Hampshire 
on reckless driving charges 
after they were clocked rid¬ 
ing 125 mph in a 65-mph 
zone. Police said the arrests happened 
in Raymond, N.H., after troopers were 
alerted to a group of motorcyclists trav¬ 
eling at high speeds. Two of the mo¬ 
torcyclists had passengers. All seven 
men are scheduled to appear in court 
Oct. 16. 


Report: Child left home 
while pair robbed bank 

nil ^ BELLEFONTAINE 
IVIW NEIGHBORS — 
Court documents said a couple 
left their child home alone while 
they robbed a bank in suburban 
St. Louis. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch re¬ 
ported that Melissa Harrison, 40, 
and Ramon Alonzo Gregory Falls, 
33, were charged with stealing or 
attempted stealing from a US. 
Bank in Bellefontaine Neighbors 
and child abuse. 

Charges said Harrison handed 
a teller a note demanding money 
and that Falls drove the getaway 
vehicle. But the teller inserted a 
tracking device into the money- 
filled envelope, and the couple 
was arrested after a chase. 

Investigators later found the 
couple’s child was home alone for 
more than six hours with no run¬ 
ning water or food. 

Crates of live chickens 
fall on highway 

n A LENHARTSVILLE — 
More than 100 chickens 
survived after falling off a truck 
on a Pennsylvania highway. 

State Police said more than a 
dozen crates holding the birds 
came off the truck on Interstate 
78 in Berks County on Monday. 
Passing motorists managed to 
avoid hitting them. 

Humane Pennsylvania chief op¬ 
erating officer Damon March told 
WFMZ-TV its animal response 
team was able to bring 119 chick¬ 
ens to a shelter, but they were not 
able to save eight of them. 

Repaired Al Capone 
statue returned to bar 

An HOT SPRINGS — A 
dapper-dressed statue 
of gangster Al Capone was re¬ 
paired, repainted and returned 
to an Arkansas bar after a failed 
attempt to steal the welcoming 
figure. 

The Sentinel-Record reported 
the redone statue was returned 
to a seat near a bench outside 
The Ohio Club in Hot Springs. Its 
website describes the business as 
the oldest bar in Arkansas, estab¬ 
lished in 1905 and Capone was a 
known visitor. 

Investigators said two men in 
March tried to snatch the statue 
but dropped and broke it. Both 
were charged with public intoxi¬ 
cation and criminal mischief 

Club owner Mike Pettey said it 
cost $3,500 for repairs. 

From wire reports 
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Tyson enters the plant-based meat market 


It became apparent we had the capability 
not only to compete but to lead in this 
space, f 

Justin Whitmore 

Tyson’s alternative protein business leader 


By Dee-Ann Durbin 
Associated Press 

The fast-growing market for 
meat alternatives has a surpris¬ 
ing new player: Tyson Foods. 

Tyson, one of the world’s larg¬ 
est meat producers, will begin 
selling nuggets made from pea 
protein at grocery stores this 
summer. A blended burger made 
from beef and pea protein will 
follow this fall. Both will be sold 
under a new brand. Raised and 
Rooted, which will continue to 
develop plant-based and blended 
products for both groceries and 
restaurants. 

Tyson is responding to a grow¬ 
ing global trend toward plant- 
based eating, fueled by health 
and environmental concerns. 
U.S. sales of meat substitutes are 
expected to jump 78% to $2.5 bil¬ 
lion between 2018 and 2023, ac¬ 
cording to Euromonitor. Global 
sales could reach $23 billion in 
that same timeframe. 

Startups like Beyond Meat, 
which makes burgers and sausag¬ 
es from pea protein, and Impossi¬ 
ble Foods, which has a soy-based 
formula, have also raised con¬ 
sumers’ interest with products 
that mimic meat so close in taste 
and texture that they’re being 
sold at Burger King and Carl’s Jr. 


But the entry of Springdale, 
Ark.-based Tyson could upend 
the alternative protein market 
because of its sheer size and dis¬ 
tribution capacity. Tyson Foods 
reported $40 billion in sales in its 
2018 fiscal year; Beyond Meat, 
which held its IPO last month, 
forecasts $210 million in sales 
this year. Tyson has 50 facilities 
just for processing chicken; Im¬ 
possible Foods has one factory in 
Silicon Valley. 

Tyson has been watching the 
alternative protein market for a 
while. Its investment arm, Tyson 
Ventures, acquired a 5% stake in 
Beyond Meat in 2016. It sold that 
stake before Beyond Meat’s IPO, 
but it continues to hold invest¬ 
ments in other startups, includ¬ 
ing Memphis Meats and Future 
Meat Technologies — which 
grow meat from cells — and 
mushroom-based protein startup 
MycoTechnology. 


“These things work together 
and help us have a broad view 
of what the world of food looks 
like,” said Justin Whitmore, who 
leads Tyson’s alternative protein 
business. 

Whitmore said the company 
noticed a significant upswing in 
the number of consumers who eat 
meat but want alternative sourc¬ 
es of protein. About a year ago, 
Tyson’s chefs and consumer spe¬ 
cialists began developing its own 
alternative protein products. The 
nuggets it came up with look like 
fried chicken, but they’re made 
with pea protein, egg whites, flax¬ 
seed and bamboo fiber and other 
ingredients. 

“It became apparent we had 
the capability not only to compete 
but to lead in this space,” Whit¬ 
more said. 

Whitmore said Tyson will de¬ 
velop more Raised and Rooted 
products and also spread plant- 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 


Super unleaded 

$3,400 
-6.0 cents 


Super ElO 

$2,998 
-7.5 cents 


$3,960 
-7.0 cents 
$3,334 
-6.0 cents 


$3,132 
No change 


Super plus 

$3,649 
-6.4 cents 
$4,170 
-7.2 cents 
$3,583 
-6.4 cents 

-6.4 cents 
$3,303 
No change 


Diesel 

$3,371 



Change in price 


$3,466 $3,188* 

-6.4 cents -3.1 cents 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 
South Korea 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


$3,429 
-7.0 cents 



$2,819 
-7.0 cents 


$3,159 
-3.0 cents 

3*0^'^^^ 
$3,469 $3,189 

-6.0 cents -3.0 cents 


Guam $2,799** $3,209 

Change in price -8.0 cents -6.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of June 14 - 20 


based alternatives through its 
other brands. For example, Ty¬ 
son’s existing Aidells brand is 
getting sausage and meatballs 
that contain 50-60% chicken and 
40-50% plants like chickpeas, 
quinoa and lentils. 

The products will be sold at 
grocery stores and restaurants, 
but Tyson isn’t yet saying which 
ones. 

Nestle is among the companies 
that could challenge Tyson. Last 
week, the Swiss food giant said it 
plans to launch its Sweet Earth 
brand Awesome Burger in the 
U.S. this fall. 

But Whitmore didn’t express 
concern about competitors, say¬ 
ing Tyson’s speed, scale and dis¬ 
tribution expertise—as well as its 
84-year history — puts it ahead of 
companies who have been in the 
plant-based market for longer. 

Whitmore said groceries will 
be able to decide where to put 
Tyson’s plant-based products. 
Beyond Meat has seen success 
partly because its burgers are 
sold in the meat aisle and not in 
the freezer section with tradi¬ 
tional bean- or corn-based veggie 
patties. 

Tyson is also being careful to 
describe its products as “alterna¬ 
tive proteins” and not “meat,” a 
label used by some plant-based 
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companies that has riled the 
meat industry. Some states, in¬ 
cluding Arkansas and Missouri, 
ban plant-based foods from being 
called “meat.” 

Whitmore said Tyson contin¬ 
ues to invest hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars in its traditional 
meat business, and it’s confident 
consumers eating its plant-based 
products will keep eating its 
meats. He wouldn’t say what per¬ 
cent of its sales Tyson expects to 
come from plant-based products 
in 2020. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Military rates 

Euro costs (June 14). 

Dollar buys (June 14). 

British pound (June 14). 

Japanese yen (June 14). 

South Korean won (June 14).... 

Commercial rates 
Bahrain (Dinar). 

.$1.1579 

.€0.8636 

.$1.30 

.106.00 

.1,155.00 

.0.3770 

British pound.$1.2689 

Canada (Dollar).1.3330 

China (Yuan) 6 9226 

Denmark (Krone).6.6245 

Egypt (Pound).16.7395 

Euro.$1.1274/0.8870 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8287 

Hungary (Forint).285.67 

Israel (Shekel).3^5967 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

.0.3039 

Norway (Krone). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

.8.6712 

.51.96 

.3-78 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 

Singapore (Dollar). 

.3.7514 

.1.3669 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

.1,183.13 

.0.9942 

.31.20 

Turkey (Lira). 

.5.8710 


(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military bauKing 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 
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Itching for an action game? 




Like many VR titles, 
shooter Blood & Truth 
coasts on its novelty 

By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

V irtual reality gaming is still in an em¬ 
bryonic state. Although there have been 
breakout titles that have made excellent 
use of the technology (Moss, Superhot 
VR and Tetris Effect, to name a few), far more 
games remind me of the current confines of the 
medium, which can include awkward traversal 
systems or strange object scaling. 

Blood & Truth, the new action title that’s 
exclusive to PlayStation VR, avoids these specific 
problems. Still, as I made my way through its 
19 missions, I rarely lost myself in the game for 
any length of time because of issues that kept me 
overly mindful of the controllers in my hands. 
And as any veteran player will tell you, no one 
wants to be thinking about controllers while 
playing an action game. 

Blood & Truth is a revenge tale that puts play¬ 
ers behind the hands of Ryan Marx, a highly 
trained military operative whose immediate 
family runs one of Europe’s biggest black market 
operations out of their base in London. Near the 
start of the game, Ryan is called back from a 
deployment in a desert land to attend his father’s 
funeral. Soon after the ceremony, the head of a 
rival organization makes a power grab, which 
sets off a mutually destructive chain of events. 

Like much of VR right now. Blood & Truth 
coasts on its novelty. Its spies-and-mobsters story 
line is unlikely to entrench itself in long-term 
memory, but that doesn’t much diminish the cu¬ 
rious experience of sharing space with its virtual 
characters. When, for example, Ryan takes a car 
ride with his brother, who had picked him up 
from the airport, there is a nice interactive mo¬ 
ment where Nick passes Ryan a vaporizer, which 
you can grab with a PlayStation Move controller, 
raise to your mouth and puff Alas, you can’t pass 
it back. 

The first shootout that stood out for me begins 
with Ryan in a D J booth. Standing behind the D J 
controller, I tinkered with musical effects until 
goons started scurrying below me. Then I shot at 
them with my left hand as I scratched a record 
with my right — a scenario I found unusually 
appealing. 

The developers of Blood & Truth did well 
to include other features that complement the 


Take on a ruthless 
criminal empire to 
save your family 
in the VR action 
thriller Blood & 
Truth. Participate 
in a gangland 
shootout, a high¬ 
speed getaway 
and an intense 
interrogation. 

Photos courtesy of Sony 
interactive Entertainment 


gunplay. Ryan has a tool kit that he periodically 
fishes out to get past security devices. Using the 
Move controllers, you can unscrew bolts, pick 
locks, snip wires and plant charges. Although a 
standard PlayStation controller can be used, the 
Move controllers are recommended since they 
better facilitate the illusion that you are operat¬ 
ing Ryan’s individual hands. It pains me to say 
that my frustrations with Blood & Truth are 
focused on the fact that the PlayStation camera 
and the Move controllers seem ill-equipped to 
deliver a consistent 1:1 experience. The game 
itself, while certainly not a classic, strings along 
a series of action scenes well enough. 

Roistering a sidearm in the game involves 
performing a corresponding gesture with the 
PlayStation Move controller, while reloading a 
gun requires raising a controller to your chest as 
though you are grabbing a clip. One of the nifty 
things about a VR action game like this is that 
during a firefight one can physically lean in and 
out of cover. Unfortunately, I found that doing so 


often threw off the calibration, making loading 
and bolstering my weapon difficult. This led to 
several “game over” screens. 

Moreover, I found it impractical to operate 
rifies with two hands because no matter how 
carefully I tried to keep steady the Move control¬ 
ler that corresponded to the hand on the weap¬ 
on’s stock, it was never long before a disjunctive 
movement in the game occurred that made me 
give up. So, like some kind of knockoff Rambo, 

I ended up one-handing everything. The finicky 
Move controllers leave much to be desired. 

Caveats noted. I’d recommend Blood & Truth 
to anyone itching for an action game on PlaySta¬ 
tion VR because there aren’t many titles that 
offer a campaign this fully realized. Neverthe¬ 
less, one can only hope that a successor to the 
PlayStation camera and Move controllers isn’t 
too far away. 

Platform: PlayStation VR 

Online: playstation.com/en-us/games/blood- 
and-truth-ps4 


More staff-written game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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* By Todd Martens 

Los Angeles Times 

I f game writer Taylor Kurosaki has his way, 
this year’s annual Call of Duty release — a 
reset of the franchise’s Modern Warfare 
brand — will also reframe Call of Duty’s 
reputation. 

While plenty have attempted to make a so- 
called thinking-person’s shooter, Modern War¬ 
fare’s single-player narrative aims to capture 
the nuances of proxy warfare, a term used when 
outside powers fight one another through surro¬ 
gates. 

More intriguing — perhaps even risk-taking for 
a series known for its blunt patriotism — Modern 
Warfare, due Oct. 25 for the Xbox One, Play¬ 
Station 4 and PCs, gives players point-of-view 
control through a character named Farah Karim, 
a Middle Eastern woman and battle-scarred 
warrior who has been fighting for survival since 
childhood. 

In one of the two missions previewed, we see 
Karim crawling under a bed and scurrying 
around her house to take down a lunkheaded Rus¬ 
sian soldier with little more than a screwdriver. 

“These people didn’t ask for the wars to be in 
their backyards,” says Modern Warfare’s Kuro¬ 
saki, “and a lot of times they have no escape.” 

Though set in the fictional Middle Eastern 
country of Urzikstan, the inspiration for a char¬ 
acter such as Karim, says Kurosaki, was the very 
real YPJ, the female brigade of northern Syria’s 
Kurdish resistance militia that the U.S. has sup¬ 
ported in its fight against Islamic State. There are 
plenty of Western hero-types in the game — this 
is Call of Duty, after all — but Kurosaki says his 
mission this time extended beyond blockbuster 
moments. He wants the Call of Duty fan to learn 


about a “side of warfare that they may not be 
aware of.” 

“There’s this whole other side of war today that 
is real, that’s happening, and to ignore it or not 
cover it felt like it would be a terrible, terrible 
omission,” says Kurosaki. “It wouldn’t be doing 
justice to the unintended victims in these wars 
and the unsung 

Game writer heroes of these 

wars. 

“This game 
is as much of an 
indictment of the 
industrial military 
complex of the 
superpowers of 
the world as it is 
a referendum on 
where you draw 
the line and what 
tips the scale from 
freedom fighter to 
terrorist. There 
are all these per¬ 
spectives on this, 
and no one is com¬ 
pletely innocent.” 

It’s heady stuff, 
and while it will 
be a few months 
before we know 
if it will work, it’s also not necessarily what led 
Call of Duty to become one of the most recog¬ 
nizable names in gaming. Just a year ago, some 
were wondering if the Activision-published game 
would abandon the development of costly single 
player campaigns altogether to go multiplayer 
only, where persistent updates can extend the life 
of a game. 

> ^■> tr# 


Taylor Kurosaki 
says his mission 
with this version 
of Call of Duty 
extended beyond 
blockbuster 
moments. He 
wants the game’s 
fan to learn 
about a ^^side 
of warfare that 
they may not be 
aware of.” 


And while the franchise during its existence I 
over a decade and a half has swung from world 
war realism to the occasional absurdity (astro¬ 
naut soldiers), when it has tried to get thought- 
provokingly serious, it hasn’t always worked. 

Case in point: the second installment in the 
Modern Warfare series when an attempted com¬ 
mentary on terrorism allowed players to uncom¬ 
fortably gun down civilians. 

One of the previewed missions of the new Mod¬ 
em Warfare (this upcoming number-less release 
will be the fourth) sends players on an intensely 
intimate raid of a terrorist cell in London with 
returning British soldier Capt. John Price, a 
Special Forces expert. Gunfights will occur in 
narrow hallways of a multistoried home where 
it’s implied that families live with the terrorists, 
and the line between civilian and enemy looks 
intentionally blurred. 

Kurosaki says he knows some scenes won’t be 
for the faint of heart. 

“We want the players to obviously feel tension, 
and we want them to feel that there are stakes 
— there’s peril, frankly,” he says. 

Kurosaki says he wants Call of Duty to be 
considered as on par with the best war films, and 
he hopes Modern Warfare will inspire fans to 
check out the harrowing and eye-opening docu¬ 
mentaries “The White Helmets” or “Last Man in 
Aleppo.” 

“Typically, you can say Call of Duty is the 
Walmart of video games. It’s this big behemoth,” 
he says. “... We have that kind of reach. We touch 
all these people’s lives, and people love these 
games so much. 

“So why can’t they get their wish fulfillment of 
navigating this complicated world and making a 
difference in it and also learning about this whole 
other side of warfare?” 
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He can dig it 

Samuel L. Jackson discusses the lasting 
impact of the iconic film ‘Shaft’ and how 
they made franchise’s latest movie work 


In “Shaft,” Samuel L. Jackson 
returns as the iconic private 
eye, this time solving cases 
w^h his uncle (original “Shaft” 
star Richard Roundtree) and 
son (Jessie T. Usher). 


By Peter Sblendorio 

New York Daily News 

S amuel L. Jackson is as cool as they come — and as long as he has anything to say about it, John Shaft will 
be, too. 

The actor’s second go-round as John Shaft is more comedic than previous films in the series, which 
began with the classic 1971 movie starring Richard Roundtree as the badass private eye. But Jackson 
knows the importance of the franchise that helped spur the so-called blaxploitation genre, and made it a 
point in the new film to maintain the edginess of the original. 


“He’s kind of iconic in our community 
and in our mythology,” Jackson, 70, said. 
“He’s one of our heroes, and we don’t want 
to make him be a buffoon or a fool in any 
way.... You still need real danger (in the 
movie) to respect what Richard created or 
the Harlem that we know as kind of sexy, 
dark, dangerous and cool.” 

The new “Shaft” centers on Jackson’s 
sharpshooting, smooth-talking RI. team¬ 
ing up with his estranged son JJ (played by 
Jesse T. Usher) to uncover the truth about 
a mysterious death in Harlem. 

Roundtree, who starred in three Shaft 
flicks in the 1970s, plus a 1973 TV show 
based on the character, plays his original 
role in the new film as the uncle of Jackson’s 
Shaft — giving the movie three generations 
of Shafts working to solve the case. 

Jackson was 22 years old when the first 
“Shaft” hit theaters and was at the start of 
an acting career that mostly featured the¬ 
ater productions and TV movies. He recalls 
watching Aims starring Sidney Poitier and 
Harry Belafonte before then, but says there 
had never been a character quite like Shaft. 

“To have a guy like that who was 
unapologetically black, brave, cool and 
irreverent was a revelation,” Jackson said. 
“Like, OK, we’re making different kinds of 
movies now. By the time the Blaxploitation 
era hit, people tried to disparage it in an in¬ 
teresting sort of way, but we wanted it. We 
needed it. I’ve been going to movies all my 
life, so it was important that I see people 
who were heroes, who were sticking it to 


the Man, which is 
what basically those 
movies were. It was 
another way of going 
to the movies and 
seeing yourself win, 
or seeing a hero that 
looks like you or the 
hero that you can 
aspire to be.” 

The introduction 
of the first “Shaft” 
gave Jackson hope 
at the time that 
more movies like it 
were on the hori¬ 
zon, which would 
mean more acting 
opportunities for 
him. Years later, he 
was already a huge 
star when he made 
his debut in 2000’s 
“Shaft.” 

“It’s really inter¬ 
esting that Shaft 
is a character that 
resonates with people still, because their 
parents played Isaac Hayes’ music, (and) 
they’ve more than likely seen at least one 
or two of the movies,” Jackson said. “Even 
if the first one they saw was mine, some¬ 
how they ended up going back (and) watch¬ 
ing that other one because their parents 
had it or their parents recognized Richard 
as Shaft. Then I come along and they ac¬ 


He’s kind 
of iconic 
in our 
community 
and in our 
mythoiogy. 
He’s one of 
our heroes, 
and we 
don’t want 
to make 
him be a 
buffoon or 
a fooi in any 
way. ^ 

Samuel L. 

Jackson 

on the original 
Shaft character 


cept me as Shaft, and now hopefully we 
can bring Jesse into the situation and it will 
allow those people to embrace him.” 

Much of the humor in the new film 
comes from the contrast between Jackson’s 
character’s analog, old-school ways and 
the technology-driven, politically correct 
approach of his son, who works as a data 
analyst for the FBI. 

Harlem once again plays a central role, 
as the characters navigate the New York 
neighborhood trying to figure out the 
mystery. 

Starring as Shaft again was a thrill for 
Jackson, who relishes the chance to play 
action heroes at his age. 

“It kind of keeps me young because I’ve 
been doing it all my life, and those are the 
movies that you’re attracted to when you’re 
a young kid. You like guns, noise and boys 
and toys,” Jackson said. 

He acknowledges that some actors 
only choose movies for the chance to win 
awards, and while Jackson has enjoyed 
doing serious Aims, he loves a good pop¬ 
corn flick. 

“I think movies are escape,” Jackson 
said. “People want to get away from what 
they do every day. Especially in this world 
we’re living in right now, we need escap¬ 
ism. I want to forget about all that other 
crap that’s going on, just kind of go some¬ 
where and lose myself for an hour and a 
half or two hours and have some fun, and 
come out and feel good.” 

Safe to say, he can dig it. 


The evolution of Shaft 

Director Gordon Parks probably never 
imagined his one-of-a-kind crime flick 
"Shaft” would become a franchise 
stretching across almost 50 years. Here’s 
a quick guide to the first four entries 
ahead of the release of the fifth film. 


5»HI;r 





‘Shaft’ (1971) 

Based on a crime novel by 
Ernest Tidyman (who won a 
screenwriting Oscar for "The 
French Connection” in 1972), 
the original "Shaft” broke 
ground with its tough, black 
hero and launched a tidal 
wave of "blaxploitation” films 
like "Super Fly,” "Dolemite” 
and "Coffy.” 

‘Shaft’s Big 
Score!’ (1972) 

Richard Roundtree returned 
in the title role for a bigger, 
slicker, more professional 
action flick. Critics generally 
praised it as escapist 
entertainment that lacked the 
urgency of the first film. 


‘Shaft in Africa’ 
(1973) 

A somewhat goony premise 
— Shaft is shot with a 
tranquilizer dart and taken 
to Africa to bust up a crime 
ring — and the absence of 
original director Gordon Parks 
(replaced by John Guillermin) 
make this "Shaft” skippable. 

‘Shaft’ (2000) 

Samuel L. Jackson plays 
John Shaft II, the nephew (for 
some reason) of Roundtree’s 
character. With John 
Singleton in the director’s 
chair and Jackson's natural 
charisma, the film has some 
crackling moments. It opened 
at No. 1 and became a $107 
million hit. 


Source: Newsday 
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Intoxicating 
‘Shaft’ hurt 
by its toxicity 



Warner Bros. Pictures/AP 


Samuel L. Jackson's supercool New \brk City private eye must help his FBI analyst son solve a murder 
in “Shaft,” co-starring Jessie T. Usher, left, and Richard Roundtree, right. 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Assocated Press 

he latest “Shaft,” which 
adds a new generation 

of bad mother.to 

the mix, is not what you 
might expect. It’s not gritty or 
raw or even attempting to be all 
that cool. Instead it maintains 
intoxicatingly upbeat sitcom- 
style energy, with gentrification 
jokes, generational jabs (mostly 
at the expense of millennials) 
and Samuel L. Jackson, repris¬ 
ing his nearly 20-year-old role as 
John Shaft II, seemingly having 
a blast every step of the way. 

It’s not that it’s sanitized or 
without violence. There are guns, 
many of them. But this is the 
kind of movie that will play The 
Ronettes’ “Be My Baby” during 
a big shootout, and not in a Scors¬ 
ese kind of way. 

It’s hard not to be on board 
with the liveliness and the 
generally sharp writing. The 
film starts off so well, too, and 
as most movies really should, 
in 1989 Harlem. Regina Hall 
(Maya) is dressing down Shaft 
for his reckless life choices and 
he’s not really having it, but their 
conversation gets interrupted 
by an ambush that almost kills 


Maya and the baby we find out 
later is in the back seat. So Maya 
moves upstate to the suburbs 
with little John Shaft Jr. (or J. J.) 
to raise him away from danger 
(and his father). 

Shaft is there in J. J.’s life 
through the occasional Christ¬ 
mas present which, over the 
years, include a New York Giants 
Super Bowl XXV ring. Magnum 
condoms and pornographic mag¬ 
azines. But despite his attempts 

to raise a mini-mother.from 

afar, J. J. grows up to be a nice 
young fellow and M.I.T. grad 
who wears slim-fitting jeans and 
shirts buttoned all the way to the 
top and works for the FBI (aka 
“The Man”). He’s played, charm¬ 
ingly, by Jessie T. Usher. 

The mysterious death of his 
friend, and his inability to inves¬ 
tigate on his own, leads him to 
his dad’s office to ask for some 
help. He gets more than he bar¬ 
gained for in terms of late-game 
fatherly advice on how J. J. is fail¬ 
ing to be a man, and, specifically, 
a black man worthy of the Shaft 
name. So this odd couple sets off 
to solve a murder, and, you pre¬ 
sume, learn some lessons from 
one another as well. All well and 
good, right? 

Not exactly. 


Director Tim Story and writ¬ 
ers Alex Barnow and Kenya Bar- 
ris made the pretty curious and 
unforgivable choice to imbue this 
story not just with a generational 
divide, but with all the anti¬ 
quated and offensive worldviews 
from the “good old days” that 
they could fit in to two hours. 

Early on there’s a throwaway 
joke about an FBI boss having 
a transgender kid (the things 
he has to deal with!). It goes by 
quickly enough that it MIGHT 
be forgotten, but then come 
the gay panic jokes — a lot of 
them — and the misogynistic 
jokes (because what women 
really want is a man who tells 
them what they want and never 


apologizes). As if that all wasn’t 
enough to sour what could have 
been a simply joyful experi¬ 
ence, they also manage to get 
an extended fat-shaming joke in 
before the final showdown. 

It’s very possible that the film¬ 
makers assume this is all in good 
fun and even acceptable because 
when Shaft is going off on what 
women want, it’s clear that his 
son disagrees. But I’m not sure 
two woke characters (including 
J. J.’s smart love interest, played 
by Alexandra Shipp) are enough 
anymore, especially when the 
movie clearly views J. J. as the 
nerd who needs to lighten up and 
embrace the old-school ways of 
his much cooler father. 


How jokes this offensive can 
make it to the screen in 2019 is 
beyond comprehension and a 
bit of a shame, considering that 
this has so much else going for it 
including a delightful late-game 
appearance by the original Shaft, 
Richard Roundtree, who looks 
fantastic, by the way. 

There is potential commentary 
to be made about the genera¬ 
tional gap that doesn’t require 
dredging up the most deplorable 
intolerances. So what on earth 

were these bad mother. 

thinking? 

“Shaft” is rated R for pervasive crude 
ianguage, violence, sexuality, drink¬ 
ing, some drug use and brief nudity. 
Running time: 111 minutes. 



Tessa Thompson’s out-of-this-world charisma makes ‘Men in Black’ work 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 




Ms 


Ten in Black”? “X-Men”? 

That’s so 2000s. The 
I trend of summer 2019 
Lis blockbuster franchise 
reboots with women in the driver’s seat 
who are sick of being called “men.” In the 
most discussed moment of “Dark Phoe¬ 
nix,” Jennifer Lawrence’s Raven snaps, 
“You might wanna think about changing 
the name to X-Women.” And in “Men in 
Black: International,” Emma Thompson 
and Tessa Thompson share a cringe over 
the secretive alien-fighting organization’s 
outdated name. Unfortunately, we can’t 
call this kind of half-hearted shoehorning 
as coming even close to “feminist,” but 
we see your effort, Hollywood. The actual 
work is casting Tessa Thompson in the 
role of a funny, whip-smart, ahem. Person 
in Black. 

In fact, Thompson is what makes this 
otherwise completely unnecessary reboot 
work. It’s unclear why we needed a fourth 
Men in Black film seven years after the 
last one, besides that the property exists 
and copyrights were likely about to ex¬ 
pire. Still, it helps that they’ve cleaned the 
slate entirely, making way for stars like 
Thompson and Chris Hemsworth to don 
the suits and sunglasses. 

Clearly, Thompson and Hemsworth 
are a dynamic duo, as proven in “Thor: 
Ragnarok.” This is likely due to Thomp¬ 
son being the only young star in Holly¬ 



SONY-COLUMBIA PiCTURES/AP 

A new generation of alien-busting agents searches for a mole in their midst in “Men in 
Black: International,” starring Tessa Thompson and Chris Hemsworth. 


wood whose charisma not only stands up 
to Hemsworth’s, but actually outshines 
the charming blond Aussie hunk. In the 
role of Molly, a young girl obsessed with 
aliens after a childhood encounter and 
who goes on to chase her dream of join¬ 
ing the Men in Black, Thompson steps 
into a far more comedic role than the 
ones in which we’ve seen her. And she is 


more than up to the task. 

Directed by F. Gary Gray and written 
by Matt Holloway and Art Marcum, “Men 
in Black: International” has a decidedly 
retro ’90s feel. It has the energy of one of 
those breezy big summer movies of the 
late 20th century that went down easy 
like an ice-cold soda on a hot summer 
day. Some laughs, some action, very little 


thinking. This international romp pep¬ 
pered with aliens is tightly plotted, but 
it has a loose comedic timing. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is, of course, saddled with 20 un¬ 
necessary minutes of computer-generated 
visual noise tacked onto the end for higher 
stakes or something. Double crosses, end- 
of-the-world-type stuff Feel free to dip 
out around minute 95. 

In what could otherwise be just another 
bland action comedy sprinkled with sci-fi, 
“Men in Black: International” has a few 
secret weapons stashed, like the laser 
blasters Agent H (Hemsworth) pulls out 
of every nook and cranny in his extra¬ 
terrestrial taxi. One is, of course, the 
weapons-grade charm of Thompson and 
Hemsworth. 

The second is Kumail Nanjiani, who 
voices a tiny alien named Pawny the pair 
pick up in Marrakech, and who pledges 
fealty to Agent M (Thompson). As a 
miniature sidekick, he becomes a crucial 
element. Not only to the team, but to the 
film’s overall humor and silliness, which is 
an important task. 

Despite the nagging questions about 
whether or not we really needed a new 
installment of the Men in Black, “Inter¬ 
national” makes its case with a troika of 
winning stars, a breakneck pace and a 
tone that never takes itself too seriously, 
which means you don’t have to either. It’s 
more fun that way anyway. 

“Men in Black: International” is rated PG-13 for 
sci-fi action, some language and suggestive ma¬ 
terial. Running time: 114 minutes. 
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GADGET WATCH 


Pack, bike and power up safely, securely 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 


F ather’s Day is upon us, and whether or not you got your dad some¬ 
thing, it’s a bit late to start now. 

That said, it’s a great time to check out the great products on the 
market that are appropriate for Dad, but also cool enough for you. 
This week and next, we’ll check out some of them in this space. 


Amber Venz Box co-founded RewardStyle in 2011. The company’s 
45,000 influencers post social media content with links that take 
followers to 4,500 retailers’ websites. When a follower buys 
something, the influencer and RewardStyle both get a commission. 

In defense of influencer 
as a valid career choice 


By Maria Halkias 
The Dallas Morning News 

B rowsing for a new suit 
or dress while standing 
and pushing through 
hangers on a rack or 
clicking through a website are 
familiar ways to shop stores and 
brands. 

There’s also another way. 

But it needs some explaining 
for most who aren’t young, hip 
fashionistas. 

Amber Venz Box, who co¬ 
founded RewardStyle in 2011 in 
her Dallas apartment, is proud to 
say the idea of an influencer as 
a career choice has taken hold. 
Her company created a platform 
where influencers run their busi¬ 
nesses of helping people shop. 

RewardStyle, which pioneered 
the different way to shop almost 
a decade ago, sent retailers more 
than $1 billion in sales for the 
first time in 2017. That grew to 
$1.2 billion in 2018 and it’s poised 
to grow again this year. 

Its 45,000 influencers post 
social media content about fash¬ 
ion, beauty and lifestyle topics 
with links that take followers to 
4,500 retailers’ websites. When 
a follower buys something, the 
influencer and RewardStyle both 
get a commission. The Federal 
Trade Commission considers in¬ 
fluencers who are being paid for 
recommendations to be advertis¬ 
ing and requires that connection 
to be “clearly and conspicuously 
disclosed,” unless it’s already 
clear from the context, such as 
inside a shopping app. 

The word “influencer,” she 
said, was even added to Merri- 
am-Webster this year: “a person 
who is able to generate interest in 
something (such as a consumer 
product) by posting about it on 
social media.” 

“It’s an exciting moment in the 
industry and a public acknowl¬ 
edgement,” Venz Box said. 

She’s devoting a new podcast, 
LiketoKnow.it Influencer Radio, 
to the topic of how nine suc¬ 
cessful influencers got into the 
business. 

She’s doing it, she said, 
because influencers aren’t just 
“a bunch of rich people” on 
Instagram, “or college girls and 
teens” on YouTube. 


Podcast power 

The episode with Courtney 
Kerr of Texas tells a classic 
fell-into-the-business story. Kerr 
describes how she was raised 
by “working class” parents and 
didn’t have a career path as a 
graduate of Abilene Christian 
University. 

When the episode debuted 
May 14, it ranked in the top 
10 downloads in the fashion 
category and was in the News 
+ Noteworthy section on Apple 
iTunes. It’s also available on 
Spotify. 

Besides creating its own 
platform and app with its Like 
toKnow.it brand, RewardStyle 
also set up a YouTube channel 
because anyone who’s ever been 
around young girls and teens 
knows that’s the way they stay 
informed on trends, from cute 
clothes to making slime. 

The LiketoKnow.it YouTube 
channel went live on May 2. Most 
of the videos are from the 22 
influencers featured, but links 
have been added to shop from 
the videos to the LiketoKnow.it 
app. The videos are organized by 
categories of fashion, beauty and 
home. 

Not a fad 

Venz Box calls YouTube the 
modern-day HSN or QVC and 
said video viewing is only grow¬ 
ing. It will soon dominate be¬ 
cause people are on their phones 
for hours a day already, she said, 
using “Favor for a delivery or 
Venmo to pay a friend or Uber to 
get a ride.” 

Skeptics think the influencer 
gig might be a generational fad, 
but not Venz Box, a millennial 
herself 

Following an influencer who 
has your body type and price 
points is becoming routine, not 
only for apparel, but also for 
home, she said. “Seeing a marble 
tulip table in a small apartment 
or in a larger home with real 
people living there is a better 
way to shop.” 

“Some people want to see 
things in context of real life,” she 
said. “They don’t want to see a 
thumbnail photo of a trench coat. 
They want to see someone wear¬ 
ing it.” 


Pelican — yes, the same Pelican that makes 
military-grade storage units, which last forever 
without breaking — also produces coolers to keep 
your goods and beverages cold (but maybe not 
forever). The Pelican Americana collection is 
available in patriotic colors in 20-and 50-quart 
sizes, has an ergonomic and durable handle and 
everything inside is kept cold with Extreme Ice 
Retention technology. It has a press-and-pull latch 
making opening and closing easy; non-skid, non¬ 
marking raised feet and integrated cup holders 
on top. The 20-quart Elite ($149.95) weighs 12.52 
pounds and measures 18.8-by-12.6-by-17.7 inches, 
and the 50-quart Elite ($299.99) is 26.39 pounds 
and 30.0-by-20.3-by-20.4 inches. 

Online: pelican.com; both available in many 
color combinations 



Jake Ausel/TNS 


Trek Bicycle and Bontrager’s new helmet uses 
WaveCel technology to prevent concussions. 

Spring, summer winter or fall, bikers need the 
proper head protection for a bike ride. A ground¬ 
breaking new helmet with WaveCel technology 
from Trek Bicycle and Bontrager has been tested 
to be up to 48 times more effective in prevent¬ 
ing concussions during cycling. The WaveCel 
technology is a collapsible material that lines the 
inside of the helmet and was developed by an 
orthopedic surgeon and biomechanical engineer. 
WaveCel helps keep dad or anyone who uses 
it safe by absorbing energy in multiple ways, 
including dispersing the energy from an impact. 
On impact, the layers of the WaveCel material 
move independently and flex until the cell walls 
crumple and then glide, actively absorbing direct 
and rotational energy and redirecting it away 
from your head, according to the company. 

Bontrager WaveCel helmets are initially being 
offered in four models ranging in from $149.99 to 
$299.99 

Online: trekbikes.com 

Everyone could use an extra phone or com¬ 
puter charger. You won’t go wrong with Scosche’s 
new Strikeline MFI-certifled USB-C to Lightning 
power delivery cable for charging and syncing 
Apple Lightning smartphones and tablets. When 
you combine the cable with a Scosche USB-C AC 
power wall delivery charger, devices will safely 
charge up to three times faster than with many 
other chargers. The reversible USB-C connector 
cable and charger are portable and durable with a 
limited lifetime warranty. 

Online: scosche.com; $19.99 

Jabra’s Elite 85h wireless noise-canceling 
adjustable headphones pretty much have it all: 
Awesome sound, voice assistant support, a dura¬ 
ble frame and attractiveness. The over-the-head 
Bluetooth 5.0 headphones deliver crystal-clear 


audio from 40 mm speakers in each ear with 
comfortable, soft foam ear cups. With smart ac- 
tive-noise-cancellation and free Jabra companion 
Sound-F app, the headphones will turn ANC on 
when they detect unwanted background noise and 
adjust the sound to how you set it in the app. The 
on-ear detection turns the sound off when you 
remove the headphones from your head and start 
again when they are back on. Calls will be crys¬ 
tal-clear over hands-free calls with the 8 micro¬ 
phones, which also use the ANC Alter technology. 
On-ear controls, charging and auxiliary ports are 
easily accessed. The internal battery life lasts up 
to 36 hours (with ANC selected) on a full charge; 
fast charging for 15 minutes will give you flve 
hours of use. A hard travel case is included along 
with charging and auxiliary cables. 

Online: Jabra.com; $299, available in gold 
beige, navy and titanium black 

If there was ever a coffee maker that has it 
all, it’s the Gourmia GCMW4750 Barista Butler 
coffee maker. The countertop appliance has a 
simple setup to connect it to the internet for voice 
assistant control using Google Assistant or Ama¬ 
zon Alexa so you can wake up and tell the device 
to start brewing. A built-in grinder prepares your 
coffee beans, or you can start with grinds. It holds 
up to 40 ounces of water and brews into a 10-cup 
glass carafe. A front LCD display has a program¬ 
mable timer for a set schedule; cleaning is easy. 
Or just start your coffee maker the old-fashioned 
way, by pressing the button on the front. 

Online: gourmia.com; $99.99 



Black Eye Lens/TNS 


The Black Eye Pro Kit G4 three-lens system 
turns most smartphones’ cameras into a 
complete photographer’s system. 

The Black Eye Pro Kit G4 three-lens system 
works with most smartphones to turn its camera 
into a complete photographer’s system. The kit 
includes three Pro-level lenses, the Pro Cinema 
Wide G4, Pro Fisheye G4 and the Pro Portrait 
Tele G4 with the included Black Eye universal 
clipper attachment. It clips on and off in seconds; 
line up the lens you want to use with the front or 
rear lens on the smartphone. The Pro Fisheye G4 
has a 175-degree angle, which is wider than most 
built-in smartphone lenses making it ideal for 
selfle groups. The Pro Portrait Tele G4 takes you 
2.5x closer to subjects and has a 40-degree angle 
of view. I loved the quality of all of them, but my 
favorite over the past few weeks was the 120-de- 
gree angle of view Pro Cinema Wide G4, which 
produces distortion-free images with straight, 
leading lines. Each lens has industry-leading 
optics with double-coated, hand-polished anti-re- 
flection glass. Lens caps, cleaning cloths, microfl- 
ber bag and a zipper travel case are included. 

Online: blackeyelens.com; $250 
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On a trip to Bad Kreuznach, 
Germany, perhaps the most 
famous sight you’ll see is the old 
bridge over the Nahe River with its 
Brueckenhaeuser, or bridge houses. 

Photos by Michael ABRAMs/Stars and Stripes 


Explore history, see the sights, drink the wine in picturesque spa town Bad Kreuznach 


By Michael Abrams 

Stars and Stripes 

L ooking for a place where you 
can squeeze in a hike, enjoy a 
spa and do some sightseeing 
all in a day? 

Bad Kreuznach, on the Nahe River, 
might be just the place. 

First, a little history: The Celts lived 
in the area, and so did the Romans. 
Like many towns in Germany it 
changed hands many times over the 
centuries. For a long time it belonged 
to the counts of Sponheim, who did 
much of the medieval building here. 

The Swedes occupied Bad Kreuz¬ 
nach during the Thirty Years War, 
and the French later sacked it. The 
U.S. Army had a long history in the 
city following World War II, with the 
3rd Armored Division, 8th Infantry 
Division and 1st AD among the units 
stationed here before leaving in 2001. 

The center of Bad Kreuznach has 
two distinct quarters, the old town and 
the spa district. 

The heart of the old town and its 
most popular sight is the 700-year-old 
Alte Nahebruecke, the bridge over the 
river with houses standing on it, the 
so-called Brueckenhaeuser. 

It actually spans the Muehlenteich, 
an arm of the Nahe. The north end 
was destroyed in World War II and 
replaced with a modern bridge. 

From the bridge you see St. Paul’s 
Church, built in 1332, and its 18th- 
century baroque tower. It was once 
the only building on the island formed 
by the Nahe and the Muehlenteich. 
Today the island is the center of the 
spa district. 

From here you also have a view of 
the Kauzenburg, today a hotel, but not 
a good example of a reconstruction of 
a medieval fortress. 

While walking through Bad 
Kreuznach, be on the lookout for 
some of its fountains and sculptures. 
On the Kornmarkt, where a farmers’ 
market is held twice a week, stands 


the Corn Market Fountain that depicts 
well-known citizens of the town’s past 
topped by Marie Probeck, who alerted 
the townspeople with her horn when 
fires broke out. Next to St. Nicholas 
church is a sculpture that looks like 
a golf ball on a tee, but a closer look 
shows fish on the ball, marking the 
spot where a fish market was once 
held. 

The town’s saline springs were first 
mentioned in the 15th century. Later, 
salt walls were built, and salt was won 
from the springs. In the early 19th 
century, the healing powers of the sa¬ 
line springs were discovered and Bad 
Kreuznach became an international 
spa town. 

The Crucenia thermal spring baths, 
the center of today’s spa quarter, 
features three saltwater pools and 
one freshwater pool for rest and 
relaxation. 

There are many marked walking 
trails in and around the city, but one 
— the Panoramaweg — takes you past 
the town’s sights, the Kauzenburg 
with a great view of the town, and 
through the vineyards with a view of 
the baths. 

It was the Romans who brought 
viniculture to the Nahe valley, so if 
you get a chance, give a Nahe wine a 
try. 

Another nice stroll is along the 
banks of the Nahe. Walk far enough 
and you come to Salinental, an area 
that features numerous brine gradua¬ 
tion towers. 

Originally these constructs were 
used to produce salt. Today they are 
used as inhalatoriums. Visitors inhale 
the saline vapors, which supposedly 
clear the respiratory system. 

Below the castle is Schlosspark 
Gardens, which features three muse¬ 
ums — the Schlosspark, the Roemer- 
halle with Roman artifacts, and a 
puppet museum. 

But that’s for another Quick Trip, 
abrams.mikedistripes.com 




TIMES 

The Crucenia Thermen is open 
from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily. The 
farmer’s market on the Kornmarkt 
is Tuesday and Friday mornings. 


FOOD 

There are plenty of restau¬ 
rants in all price classes 
downtown and in the spa 
quarter. 


Adjacent to 
St. Nicholas 
church in Bad 
Kreuznach is a 
golf ball-shaped 
sculpture with 
fish carvings. 
It marks the 
spot where a 
fish market was 
once held. 


COSTS 

Parking in most of the city’s 
parking garages is 50 euro cents 
per half-hour. Four hours at the The Crucenia Thermen spa features three saltwater 

Crucenia Thermen costs 8.50 euros pools and one freshwater pool, 
for adults and 4.80 euros for 
children 3 to 15 years of age. 


INFORMATION 

The city’s tourism website is 
bad-kreuznach-tourist.de/en, 
and the site for the thermal 
baths is crucenia-thermen. 
de. The tourist office is next 
door to the baths. 

— Michael Abrams 


The Pauluskirche’s baroque steeple is more than 200 feet tall. 


ON THE QT 


DIRECTIONS 


Bad Kreuznach is in 
west-central Germany. 

From the Kaiserslaut¬ 
ern area, take autobahn 
A63 to A61 and exit at 
Bad Kreuznach. For a 
scenic drive, take A63 
to Winnweiler, then 
highway B48 north to 
Rockenhausen and on to 
Bad Kreuznach. From the Wi¬ 
esbaden area, take A60 toward 
Bingen, then A61 toward Ludwig- 
shafen, exiting at Bad Kreuznach. 
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Utah, the other American D-Day site in France 



Cameron HEWiTT/Ricksteves.com 


A mannequin dangles on the church in Ste-Mere-Eglise, commemorating the American 
paratrooper who did the same in 1944. 


M ost Americans visiting 

France’s D-Day sites focus, 
understandably, on Omaha 
Beach — where thousands 
died on June 6,1944. But if you plan to 
visit Normandy, don’t miss the other 
American landing site: Utah. It’s the 
westernmost of the five sectors of the Nor¬ 
man coast given code names by the Allies 
(with British and Canadian troops landing 
at Gold Beach, Juno Beach and Sword 
Beach). 

Utah Beach, added as a landing site late 
in D-Day planning, proved critical. This 
was where two US paratrooper units (the 
82nd and the 101st Airborne Divisions) 
dropped behind enemy lines the night 
before the invasion. It was essential that 
the paratroopers hook up with the invad¬ 
ing forces and then push up the Cotentin 
Peninsula to the port city of Cherbourg. 

Utah Beach itself was taken in less than 
an hour at the cost of 194 American lives. 
While the brutality on this beach paled in 
comparison with the carnage on nearby 
Omaha Beach, most of the paratroop¬ 
ers landing at night missed their targets 
— causing confusion and worse. After 
the landings, the Germans put up a fierce 
counterattack, and it took three weeks to 
liberate Cherbourg. 

The excellent Utah Beach Landing Mu¬ 
seum is the best place to start a visit to the 
area. Displays show innovative equipment 
from both sides of the conflict: the remote- 
controlled Goliath mine, the Water Buf¬ 
falo and Duck amphibious vehicles, the 
wooden Higgins landing craft, and a fully 
restored B-26 bomber — one of only six in 
existence. 

Upstairs is a large, glassed-in room 
overlooking the beach. From here, you 
can peer over re-created German trench¬ 


es and get a sense of what it was like to 
defend against such a massive onslaught. 

Outside the museum, it’s a short hike up 
to a small bluff that’s lined with monu¬ 
ments to the military units that participat¬ 
ed in the fight. All around is the hardware 
of battle, frozen 
in time. 

A short drive 
away is the 
simple Roman¬ 
esque church 
at Angoville- 
au-Plain. Here, 
two American 
medics — Ken¬ 
neth Moore and 
Robert Wright 
— treated the 
wounded while battles raged only steps 
away. The medics (who had also parachut¬ 
ed in) set up shop in this small church, 
and treated both American and German 
soldiers for 72 hours straight, saving 80 
lives. 

If you visit the church, look for several 
wooden pews toward the rear that still 
have visible bloodstains. Find the stained- 
glass window that honors the American 
medics and another that honors the para¬ 
troopers. After surviving the war, both 
Wright and Moore returned to the US. 
Wright’s wish was to be buried here; you 
can find his grave in the church cemetery. 

The celebrated village of Ste-Mere- 
Eglise, 15 minutes west of Utah Beach, 
was the first town to be liberated by the 
Americans. It was in and near this town 
that many paratroopers, facing terrible 
weather and heavy antiaircraft fire, 
landed off-target. One American para¬ 
trooper, John Steele, dangled from the 


town’s church steeple for two hours (a 
mannequin now hangs near the spire that 
snagged his chute). Though many para¬ 
troopers were killed in the first hours, 
the Americans eventually overcame their 
poor start and managed to take the town. 

Today, the 700-year-old church has two 
contemporary stained-glass windows that 
honor the heroism of the paratroopers. 

Also in the village is the Airborne Mu¬ 
seum, a four-building collection dedicated 
to the daring aerial landings that were 
essential to D-Day’s success. 

This place is nirvana for military-his¬ 


tory buffs. There’s a Waco glider, one of 
104 such gliders fiown into Normandy at 
first light on D-Day to land supplies in the 
fields. There’s also a Douglas C-47; more 
than 800 fiew on D-Day to drop paratroop¬ 
ers and deliver supplies. And its Operation 
Neptune exhibit puts you into a paratroop¬ 
er’s boots starting with a night flight and 
jump, then tracks your progress on the 
ground past enemy fire using elaborate 
models and sound effects. 


Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travei guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Wiesbaden takes 
to the street 

One of Wiesbaden’s annual 
highlights is a two-day street 
festival with something for 
everyone. 

This party goes by two names: 
Wilhelmstrassenfest refers to 
its location on the tree-lined 
thoroughfare leading past the 
Kurhaus; Theatrium alludes to 
the multitude of performing art¬ 
ists on site. 

Children will enjoy the street 
artists, who generally range 
from stilt walkers to puppeteers 
animating humorous oversized 
figures. At the children’s zone be¬ 
hind the Warmer Damm pond, a 
jumping castle, bungee-run and 
obstacle course offer the chance 
to burn off excess energy. 

Shoppers will appreciate the 
range of artisanal goods, from 
silver jewelry to hand-tooled 
leatherware, sold at the artists’ 
and craftsmens’ booths set up 
in front of the Kurhaus. Gour¬ 
mets will enjoy sampling world 
cuisine and creative cocktails 
served from dozens of stands 
lining both sides of the street. 
Music fans can groove to artists 
from fiddlers to soul divas per¬ 
forming across five stages. 

The festival stands open at 
noon on June 14 and at 11 a.m. 
on June 15 and the fun runs 
late into the night on both days. 
Entry is free. Online: tinyurl. 
com/y5w2aor5 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




Luminara in Pisa 

Pisa shines on June 16, the 
night of the Luminara di San Ra- 
nieri. This festival of light honors 
the city’s patron saint, Ranieri, 
in a tradition that dates back to 
1688, when the saint’s remains 
were committed to the cathedral. 

On the night, the windows and 
contours of the palaces, church¬ 
es, towers and bridges along 
the Arno River are fitted with 
white wooden frames containing 
glass-encased candles. They’re 
set alight as twilight falls, their 
flickering reflected in the waters 
of the river below. The remain¬ 
der of the city is purposely kept 
dark, save for a section of wall 
surrounding the Piazza dei 
Miracoli and the Leaning Tower, 
where the tower’s distinct outline 
is set off by oil lamps. 

Just after 11 p.m., fireworks set 


to music cap off the evening in a 
fitting fiery style. Festivities con¬ 
tinue into the following day and 
include a regatta. Online: tinyurl. 
com/yxp9mrmx 

Microbrewery festival 
in Prague 

A seemly place to sample some 
of the best brews of a country 
famed for its beer culture is the 
gardens of Prague Castle, the 
site of a Mini-Brewery Festival 
on June 14-15. 

The 66 participating brewers, 
members of the Czech-Mora- 
vian Union of Microbreweries, 
typically pour about 140 types 
of beers. Each year, a handful 
of brewers from a guest country 
are invited to participate; this 
year, three German microbrew¬ 
eries enter into the mix. 

Festival hours are 2 p.m.-8 
p.m. Friday and from noon to 8 
p.m. Saturday. Tickets go for 500 
Czech Koruna (about $23); the 
price includes all sampling, a 
catalog and a tasting glass. Only 
600 tickets will be sold on the 
day of the event, so arrive early. 
Online: tinyurl.com/y6r616rc 

Celebrate the shortest 
nights European-style 

The almost mystical feel to the 
long days and short nights as¬ 
sociated with midsummer have 
been feted since time immemo¬ 
rial, and even today, this special 
time of year is met with rituals 


and celebrations with ancient 
roots. The summer solstice in 
Europe occurs at 5:54 p.m. on 
June 21; here is just a sampling 
of the many ways in which to 
celebrate. 

Austria: The mountains of the 
Tiroler Zugspitz Arena sur¬ 
rounding Ehrwald come alive 
with burning figures depicting 
images from mythology, religion 
and popular culture from 10 
p.m. June 22. The custom dating 
back to at least the 14th century 
was originally believed to chase 
away demons, and since 2010 has 
been included on UNESCO’s list 
of Intangible Cultural Heritage. 
Online: zugspitzarena.com 

Denmark: Danes celebrate 
Sankt Hans Aften, or St. John’s 
Eve, on the day of the saint, June 
23. In the countryside, particu¬ 
larly along the coastline, friends 
gather to light huge bonfires, 
drink beer and sing songs late 
into the night. In Copenhagen, 
the parties at Frederiksberg 
Have (garden), along the beaches 
of Amager or the north harbor 
are good bets. Online: visitcopen- 
hagen.com 

France: Throughout the 
country, June 21 is celebrated 
as the Fete de la Musique. Small 
towns and big cities alike plan 
concerts, often given by local 
choral groups or other non-pro¬ 
fessional ensembles. Paris offers 
a number of choices as to where 
to celebrate the night. Online: 
tinyurl.com/y5tdxj7x 


Germany: On the eve of St. 
John’s Day on June 23 in certain 
Alpine regions, groups of sure¬ 
footed young men set out for the 
highest rocky peaks, where they 
place the materials for burning 
their Johannifeuer in symbolic 
patterns. Come twilight, they’re 
set ablaze, creating a far-off 
spectacle of flickering images. 
Grainau offers a fine view of this 
sight. Online: grainau.de/ 
johannifeuer 

Spain: Partying in midsummer 
and the night of St. Juan on June 
23 is a tradition that runs deep, 
particularly in Andalucia, where 
bonfires light up the coast. Jump¬ 
ing over one of these fires three 
times is believed to purify the 
soul. Online: andalucia.com/ 
festival/sanjuan.htm 

Sweden: Plenty of ritual goes 
into the celebration of midsum¬ 
mer here, from the gathering of 
friends and eating of herring, 
new potatoes and strawberries 
and dancing around the May- 
pole. If you have no friends to 
invite you out to the Swedish 
countryside, Stockholm’s open- 
air museum known as Skansen 
offers a taste of bygone days 
with activities such as binding a 
Krans, a crown of birch branches 
embellished with summer 
flowers, listening to folk music 
or sampling local specialties. 
Skansen’s midsummer cel¬ 
ebrations begin on June 21 and 
continues June 22-23. Admission 
fees apply. Online: skansen.se 
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Magazzino Del Caffe, open since June 5, projects a more California vibe than its many competitors 
throughout Vicenza, Italy. It also offers excellent filtered coffee, which is less bitter than espresso. 


After Hours: Italy 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

Y OU can’t swing a cat in Vicenza with¬ 
out hitting a coffee shop. That’s great 
because you’re never far away from a 
selection of sandwiches, pastries, candy, 
alcoholic beverages and espresso drinks. What 
you can’t get, however, is filtered coffee. 

Instead, you get the Italian espresso experi¬ 
ence: standing at the counter, dumping three sug¬ 
ars into the bitter shot and draining it in one gulp. 

But on June 5, Magazzino Del Caffe opened on 
the city’s high street. In a sort of reverse Star- 
bucks-ian move, the sleek cafe offers filtered, 
American-style coffee, and sells it, along with 
accessories, in its shop. 

That’s right: drip, pressed or syphoned coffee, 
the kind that if made correctly with quality beans 
is more complex and far less bitter than espresso 
because the beans are roasted less. The kind Julia 
Child specified she would have at the end of her 
last meal. 

I had a cup from the cafe’s Bunn automatic 
drip-brew coffee-maker. I take it black. It was 
the best cup of coffee I’d had in years. It cost 1.80 
euros, or about $2. 

Magazzino Del Caffe has a modern sort of 
California, organic vibe, painted gray and with 
black leather banquettes. Fresh fruit and veg¬ 
etable juices, about 4 euros, are named for their 
supposed health benefits: the Antiox, No Stress, 



Magazzino Del Caffe offers five salads, including 
this Caesar salad, on its menu. 


Vitale, Equilibrio. 

All the sandwiches and pastries — including, on 
the day I went, a berry-topped cheesecake — are 
beautifully displayed and according to staff are 
made with only the freshest local ingredients. The 
same goes for their gelato selection. 

I ordered an Aperol spritz. Perfect, 3 euros. 
That was followed by a Caesar salad, one of five 
on the menu. It had a lot of chicken, some bacon, 
excellent shaved parmesan, crunchy croutons and 
authentic dressing. It was 8.50 euros. Even my 
poodle, who is quite particular, loved it. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 



Magazzino Del Caffe is Vicenza’s newest cafeteria and gelateria. 


MAGAZZINO 
DEL CAFFE 

Address: Corso Palladio 
152, Vicenza, Italy 
Hours: 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
daily 

Menu: Almost any type 
of drink imaginable, 
scores of sandwiches, 
salads, toasts, pastries 
and gelato. 

Prices: Inexpensive 
— Nancy Montgomery 




Europe 


Barley bowl proves the 
grain isn’t just for soups 


America’s Test Kitchen 

Chewy, nutty pearl barley isn’t 
just for soups. Here, we’ve made 
it the star of a hearty bowl that’s 
full of contrasting — and sur¬ 
prising — textures and Middle 
Eastern flavors, with its warm 
spices and colorful vegetables. 

To keep the cooking method 
easy, we simply boiled the barley. 
This made the individual grains 
tender and kept them distinct 
and light. We tossed the warm 
barley with a bright lemon-mint 
dressing so the grains would 
readily soak it up. 

While the barley cooked, we 
pan-roasted coriander-dusted 
spears of carrots until charred, 
sweet, and tender. We then threw 
in crisp snow peas and cooked 
them until just blistered, so they 


would retain green freshness. 

Toasting sunflower seeds with 
cumin, cardamom and a little 
more coriander gave the dish a 
warm, aromatic finish. We piled 
a mound of the dressed barley 
and vegetables into our bowls, 
followed by our crunchy seed 
topping. 

To pull all the components of 
the bowl together, we needed a 
drizzle of sauce, and our Tahini 
Sauce was a creamy, zesty ad¬ 
dition. Do not substitute hulled 
barley or hull-less barley in this 
recipe. 

If using quick-cooking or 
pre-steamed barley (read the 
ingredient list on the package to 
determine this), you will need 
to decrease the barley cook¬ 
ing time. We also like this bowl 
topped with avocado. 


BARLEY BOWL WITH ROASTED CARROTS 
AND SNOW PEAS 


Servings: 4-6 
Start to finish: 1 hour, 10 
minutes 

Ingredients 

V4 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
3 tablespoons minced fresh 
mint 

1 teaspoon grated lemon zest 
plus 2 tablespoons juice 
1 V 2 cups pearl barley 
Salt and pepper 
5 carrots, peeled 
V 4 teaspoon ground coriander 
8 ounces snow peas, strings 
removed, halved lengthwise 
cup raw sunflower seeds 
V 2 teaspoon ground cumin 
Vs teaspoon ground cardamom 
V 2 cup Tahini Sauce (recipe 
follows) 

Directions 

Whisk 2 ¥2 tablespoons oil, 2 
tablespoons mint, and lemon zest 
and juice together in large bowl, 
set aside. Bring 4 quarts water to 
boil in large pot. Add barley and 
1 tablespoon salt, return to boil, 
and cook until tender, 20 to 40 
minutes. Drain barley, transfer 
to bowl with lemon-mint mix¬ 
ture, and toss to combine. Season 
with salt and pepper to taste and 
cover to keep warm. 

While barley cooks, halve 
carrots crosswise, then halve 
or quarter lengthwise to create 
uniformly sized pieces. Heat 1 
tablespoon oil in 12-inch nonstick 


skillet over medium-high heat 
until just smoking. Add carrots 
and V 2 teaspoon coriander and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until 
lightly charred and just tender, 

5 to 7 minutes. Stir in snow peas 
and cook until spotty brown, 3 
to 5 minutes; transfer to second 
bowl. 

Heat remaining 1 V 2 teaspoons 
oil in now-empty skillet over 
medium heat until shimmering. 
Add sunflower seeds, cumin, car¬ 
damom, remaining (4 teaspoon 
coriander, and Vi teaspoon salt. 
Cook, stirring constantly, until 
seeds are toasted, about 2 min¬ 
utes; transfer to third bowl. 

Divide barley among individ¬ 
ual bowls, then top with carrot- 
snow pea mixture and sunflower 
seeds. Drizzle with tahini sauce, 
sprinkle with remaining 1 table¬ 
spoon mint, and serve. 

Tahini Sauce: 

Makes about 1 Vi cups 
V 2 cup tahini 
V 2 cup water 
V4 cup lemon juice 
2 garlic cloves, minced 
Salt 

Whisk tahini, water, lemon 
juice, and garlic in bowl until 
smooth. Season with salt to taste. 
(Sauce can be refrigerated for up 
to 4 days. Bring to room temper¬ 
ature and stir to combine before 
serving.) 



A Barley Bowl 
with Roasted 
Carrots and 
Snow Peas 
mixes warm 
spices with 
colorful 
vegetables for 
a tasty, healthy 
result. 

Steve Klise, 
America's Test 
Kitchen/AP 
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Alex Taylor's nearly two-year-old Pennyroyal, 
in Cardiff, Wales, has an apothecary theme. 

Photos by Liza Wdsstuch/For The Washington Post 


In Wales, establishments offer inventive cocktails without the mumbo-jumbo 


By Liza Weisstuch 
Special to The Washington Post 

T WO 30-something men in suits 
approached the bar in Cardiff, 
Wales, and scanned the menu. 
When the bartender greeted 
them, one confessed: “I’m not much of a 
gin drinker.’’ 

That was unfortunate because the 
menu, nearly broadsheet-size, is a Ho¬ 
meric catalogue of gin — from England, of 
course, and from Wales and Scotland and 
Japan and Germany, made with saffron or 
truffles or exotic Asian herbs. 

The bartender, clearly having heard 
this one before, asked the gentleman 
what he typically ordered. Whisky, he 
replied. So the bartender swiveled around, 
grabbed a bottle from the jam-packed 
shelves behind him and poured a measure 
into the glass for the guest. It’s barrel- 
aged gin, he explained, so you’ll get that 
oaky flavor you’ll recognize from whisky, 
and also other flavors. The man tried it 
and within an instant, a transformation: 

He became a gin drinker. 

This scene played out at Gin & Juice, a 
bar with Victorian-style chairs and lamps 
in the backroom, a short slab of weathered 
mahogany in the front room and old-timey 
photos hanging everywhere. The gin is 
served in gorgeous, heavy chalices that 
round out the vintage atmosphere. 

Like many establishments in Cardiff, 
this one is in an arcade that has housed 
businesses since Victorian times. In the 
daytime. Gin & Juice is a cafe. It opens at 
8 a.m. and serves fresh juices and break- 



One of the most outrageous options 
on Pennyroyal's menu is a gin-based 
drink garnished with a veritable forest of 
mushrooms and shiso leaves. 

fast bites. Then at 5 p.m., it’s one of the 
growing number of bars helping to turn 
Cardiff into a destination for cocktail 
lovers and doing so with open arms; these 
establishments eschew esoteric trappings 
even as bartenders create the kinds of 
complicated drinks typically affiliated 


with exclusive bars or majestic high-end 
establishments. 

This was immediately evident on my 
first night in this harborside city, which 
sits 150 miles due west of London. I 
sat at the bar at the Alchemist, an airy 
restaurant on a main thoroughfare with 
sweeping windows overlooking bustling 
St. Mary Street. At night, young people 
— mostly students — queue up outside 
nearby clubs but in here, bartenders make 
spectacles with blow torches and dry ice. 

This restaurant is one of 15 Alchemists 
throughout the United Kingdom, proof of 
the democratization — and demystifica¬ 
tion — of esoteric drinks. How esoteric, 
you ask? As a group of young women 
clustered at the bar to take selfles with 
the bartender, who concocted drinks 
that fizzed and spattered, I sat with my 
drink, poking at a sphere of purple liquid 
sheathed in a gelatinous casing until that 
carapace popped, releasing the inner 
measure of blackberry liqueur into my 
gin-and-citrus libation. 

With train tickets starting around $30 
and bus tickets at an eye-poppingly cheap 
$6, Cardiff is an attractive add-on to a 
visit to England’s capital. It has a very 
compact downtown. Cardiff as a whole, 
in fact, is quite compact. With a decidedly 
small-city feel, it is to London what Phila¬ 
delphia or Boston is to New York — much 
more manageable for a visitor than its sib¬ 
ling megalopolis while steeped in history, 
and packed with cultural attractions and 
creative restaurants, cafes and bars. 

In the 19th century, Cardiff was one of 
the world’s busiest ports. At its peak in 


1913,12 million tons of coal were shipped 
from the harbor before industry declined 
and the waterfront became a muddy 
afterthought. In the early 2000s, however, 
the city invested in mqjor projects includ¬ 
ing the $180 million Wales Millennium 
Center, a sleek and modern performing 
arts hall that opened in 2004; and the 
Senedd, a glass-windowed marvel with a 
cantilevered roof, which opened two years 
later and serves as the country’s primary 
government building. 

The rejuvenated waterfront is a buzzy 
district with restaurants, cafes and a 
paved pathway along the shoreline. For 
easy access, there’s residential construc¬ 
tion on the stretch between the water and 
downtown (less than two miles). 

All of this has made Cardiff an attrac¬ 
tive home to young creative types who 
see opportunity for new businesses. Like 
cocktail bars. 

One of the earliest players was Lab 22, 
which opened in 2012. Situated up a dark 
set of stairs illuminated only by a disco 
ball, the spacious bar has an L.A.-style 
vibe about it. There’s a small patio off to 
one end and a separate lounge space with 
low tables through a doorway on the other 
side. A painting of Einstein sticking his 
tongue out hangs by the stairway, a signal 
of the bartenders’ attitude here. 

Their cocktails are exercises in glori¬ 
ous exhibitionism. The popular Botanical 
is a fragrant, prosecco-fueled gin drink 
served on a coaster-size tin box contain¬ 
ing dry ice that creates a geyser-like 
stream of scented mist. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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The bar is located on Caro¬ 
line Street, a narrow road that 
locals call Chippy Lane because 
of the dozens of fish-and-chip 
shops that come alive in the late 
evening. A drink called Fission 
Chips is, naturally, a tribute 
to the bar’s locale. The mix of 
tequila, citric acid, pea and mint 
shrub, and a few other things 
that sound like they were swiped 
from a sorcerer’s pantry, is 
served in a small bottle wrapped 
in newspaper and poured into a 
glass mug. 

Lab 22,1 came to learn, is 
an incubator of sorts for young 
bartenders who ultimately open 
bars of their own. Alex Taylor is 
one such alum. He opened Pen¬ 
nyroyal, an apothecary-themed 
hangout around the corner from 
Alchemist, in July 2017. The 
menu is a pile of cards bound to¬ 
gether with 

d, . a single 
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Alex Taylor —ana me 
Pennyroyal owner ingredi¬ 
ents. 

“I don’t 

want anyone to be stuck sitting 
with a menu they don’t under¬ 
stand. Cocktails are fun; they’re 
escapism,” Taylor explained. “If 
you haven’t made it easy to order, 
well then it’s not all that fun.” 

Pennyroyal is a lot of fun. 
Consider, for example, the Super¬ 
natural Mushroom, a gin-based 
cocktail involving plum sake, 
yellow Chartreuse and a few 
other fragrant ingredients, then 
finished off with a garnish of 
three different mushrooms and 
shiso leaves. It’s a garnish like 
something out of a Grimm’s fairy 
tale fever dream. 

As I flicked through the deck, 
overwhelmed by the choices, 
Taylor suggested Idunn’s Trea¬ 
sure, inspired by the tale of a 
Norse goddess who protected 
enchanted apples in a pine forest. 
The cognac-based drink, ac¬ 
cordingly, incorporates ice cider 
and a pine element, resulting 
in a rich, warming potion. It’s 
as if “you turn Hugh Hefner’s 
crushed velvet dressing gown 
into a cocktail to sip by the fire¬ 
place,” he said. 

As I walked back to my hotel 
that night, I paused at the 
dramatically lit 11th century 
Cardiff Castle in the city center. 

I had toured it earlier in the day 
and thought about the stories 
the guide told me about the 
centuries’ worth of eccentric 
residents. As I continued past, 

I thought about the stories I 
learned from bartenders about 
the cocktails they pour each 
night. It brought to mind a con¬ 
versation I had a few days earlier 
with Adam Marsden, the senior 
assistant general manager at the 
Alchemist. 

“The community aspect,” he 
said, “is inherent in Welsh people 
— we talk, we communicate, 
and that sometimes seems lost 
around the world.” 



Restaurants 



Hotels 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraKe 39 
92655 Grafenwbhr-09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 


Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments , 

HotTub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, 

American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


p u n m a q 


Vollmoellerstrasse 5 • 70563 
VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 


STAY 




Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 
E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 
Tel.:-1-49(0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 
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Day with dolphins 

If all goes swimmingly, you’ll make new friends 
near Mikura, a tiny island south of Tokyo 


By Aya Ichihashi 
Stars and Stripes 

F olks in the Tokyo area who 
want to swim with wild dol¬ 
phins don’t have to travel far 
or spend a fortune to realize 
their dreams. 

All you have to do is get to Mikura, 
one of the Izu islands, which is 124 
miles and an eight-hour ferry ride 
south of the city. 

The ferry leaves at around 10:30 
p.m. from Tokyo’s Takeshiba Port and 
gets to the island by 6 a.m.; however, 
Mikura is a notoriously difficult place 
to dock a ship. There are no reefs or a 
beach around Mikura, meaning noth¬ 
ing protects the skinny, pointy pier 
from the waves. 

When the sea gets rough, or a strong 
northern wind blows, the waves often 
wash over the pier, and ships are 
unable to dock. In 2018, only 59% 
percent of arriving ships, on aver¬ 
age, were able to dock at Mikura. If 
that happens to you, don’t worry, they 
refund the ferry fare and you can try 
again. 

My friends often ask me why I 
would take such a risk and go through 
such a hassle to reach that island. I 
always answer with a smile: “To swim 
with the dolphins!” 

Mikura is famous as a natural habi¬ 
tat for Indo-Pacific bottlenose dol¬ 
phins. About 120 dolphins are living 
around the island in groups of males 
and females. 

About 300 people live on the island, 
which has a few shops and a handful 


places to stay. Room reservations on 
the island are very competitive, espe¬ 
cially during the dolphin swim season, 
which runs from late April to early 
November. Since the whole island is 
a national park, dolphin swimming 
and hiking are permitted only under 
a certified guide’s supervision. Camp¬ 
ing on the island is prohibited. 

When my ferry docked at the pier, I 
jumped up and down with excitement, 
joy and relief, because the journey 
had been canceled the night before 
due to bad sea conditions — 18-foot 
waves — and it was still choppy, so I 
had to reschedule my ticket. 

When I disembarked from the ferry, 
I saw Mr. Iwamoto from Mikuraso 
Inn waving at the end of the pier. 
Captain Hirose of the Katsudori tour 
boat was there to greet me, too. He 
smiled and said, “My goodness, I can¬ 
not believe you made it! You are super 
lucky! Yesterday’s ferry was canceled, 
you know?” 

The captain was impressed with our 
good luck and told us, “The ocean is 
still rough, so we can only go around 
half of the island. Let’s hope that with 
your luck, we can meet dolphins.” 

A dolphin swim does not require 
much skill because you can wear a 
life vest or wetsuit to fioat and swim. 
However, you must be able to snorkel 
under potentially choppy and rough 
conditions without getting panicked. 

A tour usually lasts up to two hours 
and guests can try five or six swims 
without stressing the dolphins. Each 
swim can range from five minutes 


long — when dolphins keep coming 
back — to a few seconds, when dol¬ 
phins dive down deep, telling you they 
are not in the mood to play. 

I got to meet a few baby dolphins on 
my visit and interacted with the cutest 
dolphin, named Smile. She showed 
her belly, then stood still, looking into 
my eyes from below for more than a 
minute, then went in circles around 
me. 

Ms. Iwamoto, our dolphin swim 
guide, told us earlier during the dol¬ 
phin-swim briefing to forget about our 
cameras and focus instead on making 
eye contact with the animals. 

“Don’t try to chase them, but wait 
for them, so they can relax with you to 
swim,” she said. 

And she was right. I kept making 
eye contact with them and they stayed 
with me, going around in circles sev¬ 
eral times. 

At Mikura, dolphins are not caged 
or fed; they choose to live around the 
island. Unlike migrating dolphins, 
they are super friendly thanks to the 
Mikura people, who have protected 
them for decades. 

“We don’t fish for a living; we only 
catch what we eat, so there are more 
fish for dolphins,” the captain said. 

During my stay, I went on five 
dolphin swim tours despite the sea 
conditions and had a fantastic time. It 
is like throwing a dice to get to the is¬ 
land, but I hope you are crazy enough 
to try to meet the Mikura dolphins 
while in Japan. 

jchihasFii.aya@^ripes.com^"^^“ 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

The ferry departs from Takeshi¬ 
ba Passenger Ship Terminal 
near Takeshiba Station on the 
Yurikamome Line. It’s also an 
8-minute walk from Hamamas- 
tucho Station on the Yamanote 
Line, or an 11-minute walk from 
Daimon Station on the Tokyo 
Metro Asakusa/Ooedo Line. 

COSTS 

A one-way ferry ticket from 
Tokyo costs 7,800 yen (about $71) 
for second-class coach. Fares 
may vary depending on the 
season. You must reserve a room 
on the island before reserving a 
seat. An overnight at a minshuku 
(bed-and-breakfast-style accom¬ 
modation) starts at about 8,500 
yen. 

A two-hour dolphin swim tour 
costs about 8,500 yen. Most 
places on Mikura do not accept 
credit cards. Bring your own 
gear (mask, snorkel, fins and 
wetsuit) to save money. 

FOOD 

Most hotels offer free breakfast 
and dinner. Fukumaru Shoten of¬ 
fers pasta, curry (both 750 yen) 
and gelato (390 yen). 

INFORMATION 

Online: www.tokaikisen.co.jp/ 
en/; mikura-isle.com/?page_id= 
232 

— Aya Ichihashi 
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A favorite dish at Yokosuka’s Toriyoshi Shoten izakaya is the crispy yamitsuki chicken, which is pieces 
of chicken thigh covered with seasoned, spicy fried crisps. 


After Hours: Japan 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

T oriyoshi Shoten, which translates to 
“good chicken store” in Japanese, 
offers a variety of dishes, but its 
specialty is poultry. 

Located on the colloquially named “Blue 
Street” near the naval base in Yokosuka, the 
restaurant serves chicken any way you like 
it. 

The first floor of this izakaya is a bar, while 
the second floor features open seating and 
private tables in intimate settings adorned 
with traditional Japanese rice-paper doors. 
An izakaya is a Japanese bar that serves 
small portions of food to snack on while 
drinking booze. 

Orders are submitted at the table with an 
easy-to-use tablet menu with English. 

An order of Toriyoshi Shoten’s chicken 
wings (519 yen, or about $4.80) are seasoned 
with sesame seeds in three flavors: sweet, 
spicy and hot, but don’t expect American- 
style buffalo wings. Toriyoshi Shoten’s wings 
are served in the Tebasaki cut of Nagoya- 
style wings, which include all parts of the 
wing from the shoulder to the tip, doubling 
the size of a traditional hot wing. 

The restaurant keeps lovely vases on the 
tables, but they’re not just decoration. Stick 
the bones from your chicken wings inside 
and your waiter will dispose of them. 

The crispy yamitsuki chicken (755 yen) is 
pieces of thigh covered with seasoned, spicy, 
fried crisps. The tenderness of the meat and 
crunch of the chips combine for a satisfying 
texture. 

The restaurant also offers non-chicken 
dishes including large, meaty shumai dump¬ 
lings (204 yen) and a fried sweet potato and 
clam fritter (539 yen) that tastes a lot better 
than it sounds. 

At an izakaya, not only is there a vast se¬ 
lection of snacks and meals, but also drinks 
from the bar. I tried a grapefruit sour (519 
yen), made with fresh juice and shochu, 
while a friend had a blend of orange, honey 
and shochu (431 yen). 

Also on the drink menu are beers, sake, 
liquors and wines, as well as nonalcoholic 
beer and soft drinks. 

Toriyoshi Shoten’s portions are small, so I 
suggest ordering several and sharing them 
family style. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 



Toriyoshi Shoten also offers non-poultry dishes such 
as large, meaty shumai dumplings and fried sweet 
potato and clam fritters. 



Toriyoshi Shoten offers chicken wings seasoned with 
sesame seeds in three flavors: sweet, spicy and hot. 


TORIYOSHI SHOTEN 

Location: 1-1-2 Wakamatsucho, Camaya Building, 
Yokosuka, Kanagawa 238-0007 
Directions: From Yokosuka-Chuo Station, take 
the east exit and cross the main road, known lo¬ 
cally as “Blue Street.” Then, make a left and walk 
one block. The restaurant will be on your right. 
Look for a drawing of a chicken in the window. 
Hours: 24 hours 

Prices: Dishes start at 200 yen, while drinks 
average about 500 yen per glass. 

Dress: Casual 

Information: 81-468-28-3911 

— Caitlin Doornbos 


Making masala omelet 
an act of precision, love 


By Kari Sonde 

The Washington Post 

M ornings fall under 
my father’s domain. 
Up absurdly early, 
before birds have 
rustled awake, the second the 
sun rises, he’s praying, working 
out or enjoying the quiet, mak¬ 
ing ginger chai and handling 
breakfast. 

After Dad drinks his chai 
(out of the same blue-and-white 
floral-patterned teacup he’s had 
forever) and brings my mother 
hers, he sets the stage to make an 
omelet. 

Dad’s omelet is not a French 
version, the kind built from con¬ 
stant attention on the lowest heat 
with a neatly rolled result. It isn’t 
a fat and fluffy diner omelet, with 
101 variable fillings, either. 

An Indian masala omelet is 
its own thing. Plenty of families 
make it, altering ingredient 
amounts to their tastes, but it 
generally has the same compo¬ 
nents: finely diced onion and to¬ 
mato, dashes of red chili powder 
and turmeric, fresh cilantro, and 
shreds of searingly hot green 
chile studded evenly throughout. 
The omelet is cooked flat in the 
pan, a little browning welcome. 

In our family, this omelet is 
folded into a neat square and 
served between two pieces of 
buttered toast, anointed with a 
healthy helping of ketchup. My 
mother’s mother serves it with 
roti and her homemade yogurt. 

The omelet has been Dad’s 
culinary niche for longer than 
I’ve been alive. It’s the one 
thing he can consistently make 
for himself, though he said he 
mastered it only after marrying 
my mother. 

“I used to make it in college, 
but I wouldn’t be very particular 
about it,” he said. “I think be¬ 
cause I was making it for others 
and I could feel their apprecia¬ 
tion, then it became a matter of 
making it precise.” 

When I was little, my Dad 
would make me and my sister 
omelets, either plain or with a 
bit of tomato. Unintentionally, 

I ate them the exact same way 
he did as a kid. We would both 
take cold, salted butter, cut it into 
bits, and tuck it into the omelet 
sandwich where the butter 
melted slightly and mingled with 
ketchup in a delightful sweet- 
and-salty, hot-and-cold sensation. 

The omelet grew from some¬ 
thing Dad would make for just 
our family of four to something 
that is synonymous with him. 
When we got older, my parents 
started to invite relatives over for 
weekend brunches, a tradition 
they still maintain. During these 
parties, my dad is in his element. 
Ever the party person, he loves 
to entertain the extended family 
as well as dozens of his pals. A 
long, leisurely brunch at home 
is an ideal stage. His meticulous 
attention to detail — chopping 
onions, tomato, cilantro and 
green chile and fork-whipping 
spices into the eggs — extends to 
the rest of the event. He pulls out 
fancier plates, cuts fruit into per- 



Tom McCoRKLE/For The Washington Post 


A Masala omelet contains finely 
diced ingredients so nearly 
everything is in every bite. 

fectly symmetrical shapes and 
garnishes frozen tater tots with 
an extra sprinkle of red pep¬ 
per before sticking them in the 
toaster oven. He makes plenty of 
ginger chai for everyone. 

When I came back to the East 
Coast after an eight-month stint 
on the other side of the country, 
the first thing he did, after pick¬ 
ing me up at the crack of dawn 
from the airport, was make me 
an omelet. It was the best home¬ 
coming I could have asked for. 

I asked him later how he felt 
about having to make me and 
my sister breakfast for some 24 
years: “It’s the best part of my 
day.” 


MASALA OMELET 


Cooking time: 15 minutes 
2 servings 

Unlike a traditional folded 
French omelet, this one, thin and 
delicate and flecked with herbs 
and vegetables, is crepe-like. To 
eat, either tuck the omelet into a 
sandwich with plenty of butter, 
ketchup and toasted white sand¬ 
wich bread, or serve unfolded 
with fresh paratha and yogurt. 
Ingredients 
2 large eggs 

2 tablespoons finely chopped 
tomato (about V 2 medium to¬ 
mato) 

2 tablespoons finely chopped 
red onion (about (4 small onion) 

1 tablespoon finely chopped 
fresh cilantro 

V 4 Indian green chile pepper, 
seeded and cut into fine strips 
(or l/4jalapeno chile pepper, 
finely chopped) 

Vs teaspoon ground turmeric 
V 4 teaspoon red chili powder 
Salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 
1 tablespoon salted butter 

Directions 

Crack the eggs into a mixing 
bowl, then use a fork to whisk 
until well blended. 

Add the tomato, red onion, 
cilantro, chile pepper, turmeric 
and chili powder, stirring to 
incorporate. Season lightly with 
salt and pepper. 

Melt half of the butter in a 
small nonstick pan over medium- 
high heat. Pour in half of the 
egg mixture; cook for about 1 
to 2 minutes, until the omelet is 
almost cooked through and you 
can slide a spatula underneath. 
Flip as you would a pancake and 
cook for a few more seconds. 
Light browning is okay. Repeat 
with the remaining butter and 
egg mixture. 
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Have child, will travel 

On a trip to Guatemala with my toddler, her grandparents’ fears give way to fun 


By Cindy Carcamo 

Los Angeles Times 


W hen I told my parents 
I was bringing my 
3-year-old daughter 
with me on assign¬ 
ment to Guatemala City, I heard 


a gasp. 

“What? Are you crazy?” my 
mother said over the phone. 

She turned her attention to 
my father, who was listening in. 
“She’s taking Cora to Guatemala. 
Can you believe it?” 

“She’s crazy,” my father said. 

The water was bad, they said. 
There’s crime, they told me. 

What would I do if Cora fell ill? 
Got kidnapped? What if she con¬ 
tracted a parasite? 

The list went on and on. 

I was taken aback. This was 
coming from parents who were 
born and raised in Guatemala. 

Never mind that they regularly 
took my siblings and me to Guate¬ 
mala on vacation throughout the 
1980s and early ’90s — during the 
throes of a bloody civil war. 

Some of my best childhood 
memories were formed in 
Guatemala, where I was allowed 
to roam freely, surrounded by 
extended family and friends. I 
wanted my daughter to experi¬ 
ence the same. 

We mostly stayed with the 
Ramirez-Moino family — my 
lifelong friends with whom I 
spent most summers when I vis¬ 
ited. They doted on Cora, happily 
hauling her around the city while 
I was working. 

I worried a bit about how to 
keep Cora entertained, but I 
quickly learned that in Guatema¬ 
la — as in most of Latin America 
— life revolves around children. 

When we weren’t at the 
Ramirez-Moino family home in 
Guatemala City, we spent time in 
the old capital of Antigua. Some 
of my fondest memories as a 
child were spent in the beautiful 
colonial town. 

Some of the city has changed 
since I visited those many sum¬ 
mers as a child, but it’s still a 
gorgeous getaway. You can catch 
a clear view of the Volcan de 



Johan Ordonez, AFP-Getty Images/TNS 

Volcan de Agua can be seen behind the 17tli-century structure Santa Catalina Arch in Antigua, Guatemaia. 


Agua (Volcano of Water) from 
any street in Antigua during 
most mornings. Despite the gang 
violence in other areas that has 
caused families to seek asylum 
abroad, the city is friendly, safe 
and walkable. 

Plaza Central is the heart 
of Antigua, a town square that 
serves as a gathering place 
dotted with benches, lined with 
trees and buzzing with vendors. 
Most days you’ll find large fami¬ 
lies with children playing around 
a charming fountain featuring 
four identical mermaids spray¬ 
ing streams of water. 

The old women who peddled 
their street food have long been 
shooed from the plaza, but those 
selling trinkets remain. They 
pushed the same toys and jew¬ 
elry I once desired. Cora begged 
me for a carved wooden fiute and 
a metal necklace decorated with 
a heart-shaped stone. I gave in. 

We stayed at the Porta Hotel in 
Antigua, perhaps the most child¬ 


centric hotel in town. It touts a 
pristine pool with a shallow area 
for toddlers and a kids club with 
regularly scheduled activities 
during the weekends. 

The elaborate playground was 
closed for renovation, but no mat¬ 
ter; when Cora wasn’t splashing 
in the pool, we hit the streets. 

Antigua is best explored on 
foot. Strollers have a tough time 
handling the cobblestones, so we 
left it at home. Cora was more 
than happy to take my hand and 
hoof it. She gleefully allowed me 
to show her the city. 

Our first stop was chocolate, of 


course. Guatemala claims to be 
the birthplace of chocolate. The 
Maya revered it so much they 
called it the “food of the gods.” 

We went to one of the two Cho- 
coMuseo locations in Antigua, 
a chocolate museum where we 
participated in a mini-workshop 
in which we crafted chocolate 
treats straight from the bean. 
Alma, our teacher, took Cora to 
see a cacao pod growing on a 
plant. She opened it to expose 
the beans, which are dried and 
roasted. 

“Really? Chocolate comes from 
there?” Cora asked. 


/ worried a bit about how to keep Cora 
entertained, but I quickly learned that in 
Guatemala — as in most of Latin America 
— life revolves around children. 



We started with a freshly 
roasted batch of beans, separat¬ 
ing the hulls from the nibs by 
hand, before grinding them with 
a pestle into a smooth paste. That 
was the bebe’s favorite part. 

At one point, she couldn’t help 
herself and shoved some in her 
mouth. 

“This isn’t chocolate!” she said 
with disgust. “It’s sour!” 

Alma and I laughed. 

“You add sugar to make it 
sweet,” Alma explained patiently. 

After class, we traversed 
Antigua’s streets, exploring small 
shops where Cora found a pair of 
must-have shoes decorated with 
rainbow-colored Guatemalan 
textiles. She ran around the park 
and made friends with local kids 
at a fountain near the yellow-hued 
La Merced, a Baroque church. 

During the week of our 
September visit, thousands of 
indigenous Guatemalans blocked 
sections of a major highway, 
kicking off a week of marches, 
blockades and rallies to pro¬ 
test the current government’s 
decision to shut an international 
anti-corruption commission (it 
now is slated to shut down in 
September). 

Since my visit, the country 
has faced numerous corruption 
probes but appears to have rela¬ 
tively calmed gearing up to its 
general elections in June. 

For a moment, I half-wondered 
what I would do if we got caught 
in the unrest. We didn’t. 

Instead, Cora experienced the 
same freedom I enjoyed when 
I visited Guatemala as a child. 

I grew up in Los Angeles’ San 
Fernando Valley and led mostly 
a sheltered suburban life. My 
parents rarely allowed me to 
wander beyond the confines of 
my front yard. 

In Guatemala, they let me 
roam and explore. Cora chased 
the pigeons at the plaza, just as I 
once did. She danced to marimba 
music, just as I did. She scaled 
the trees and splashed the water 
in the fountains, as I had. 

At one point, she marveled at 
a woman in traditional garb bal¬ 
ancing a large stack of pink and 
orange roses on top of her head, 
hauling them to market. 

“Whoa,” Cora said. “I want to 
do that. How does she do that?” 

When we returned, my parents 
were ecstatic to hear the trip had 
gone well. 

Next time, they said, they’d 
like to join us. 


Far left: The reporter’s daughter, 
Cora, separates the hulls from 
the interior nibs of roasted 
cocoa beans, before grinding 
them with a pestle into a smooth 
paste at the ChocoMuseo in 
Antigua, Guatemala. 

Left: Cora plays at a fountain in a 
courtyard at the Porta Hotel. 

Photos by Cindy Carcamo/Los Angeles Times 
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Lady pinball wizards creating spaces of their 
own in a traditionally male-dominated scene 


tell her how to improve her skills. She designed 
the shirt to ward them off. 

“One of my more memorable experiences was 
I was playing a machine with some of my friends 
and this guy comes up and says, ‘Hey, can I give 
you a tip?’ While I’m in the middle of a ball! I just 
turned to hi m . I said ‘No,’ And he said, ‘OK, well, 
if you actually stand up straighter, you can tilt the 
machine more.’ I was like, ‘OK. You don’t want 
to tilt the machine,’ ” said Eisenrich, a technical 
recruiter and skilled pinball player. “ ‘Everyone 
has their own posture; there’s not a right way to be 
playing pinball.’ ” 

Eisenrich didn’t stop at the T-shirt. She also 
started a Minneapolis pinball club for women 
only. 

The game, which seemed destined for obscurity 
after its heyday in the 1960s and ’70s, is back in 
a big way. In Minnesota, dive bars, “barcades” 
(part bar, part arcade) and brewery taprooms are 
adding pinball tables and hosting tournaments. 
One local pinball website includes a map of more 
i than three dozen public places to play, from a 
\ soda shop in Spring Lake Park to a VFW in 
\ Uptown Minneapolis. 

But while the industry is rebuilding, it hasn’t 

entirely shed its man-cave qualities. Men 
f overwhelmingly outnumber women, especially 
I in competitive play. Many of the tables are 
^ cluttered with sexualized images of women, 
including a 2002 Playboy machine with inter¬ 
changeable inserts so the Playmates can be nude 
or clothed. 

That’s why Twin Cities women are banding 
together to carve out a space of their own in the 
male-dominated scene. They aim to bring more 
women into the hobby they love, lower what they 
see as “barriers to entry” (the ratio of women to 
men, the intensity of the competitions), and build a 
supportive community. 


By Erica Pearson 
Minneapolis Star Tribune 

“Do not disturb while flipping,” 
reads a warning on the back of 
J \ Nicki Eisenrich’s T-shirt as she 

A leans in and flips with preci- 
sion, her score on the Ghost- 
busters machine rising by the 
second. 

Interrupting a pinball player 
is a breach of etiquette. But when 
Eisenrich plays at local bars and brew¬ 
eries, she often is accosted by mansplainers who 


The movement has a wide reach — Eisenrich’s 
club is one of 21 chapters of the international 
women’s pinball network Belles & Chimes, which 
started in California in 2013. About 15 members 
now attend monthly meetups at local pinball spots. 
Through the club, Eisenrich hopes to get more 
women to participate in official competitions. 

She’s getting help from Kaitlyn Schick, a kiosk 
service technician who became obsessed with 
pinball after a friend brought her to TILT Pinball 
Bar a few years ago. This winter, Schick came up 
with the idea of having a women-only tournament 
night at the Minneapolis barcade. 

“It’s mostly a guy thing,” said Schick. “I 
just wanted women to be more comfortable 
competing.” 

The TILT women’s tourney is now a monthly 
event. It follows International Flipper Pinball 
Association rules, which assigns groups of four 
women to a different machine for each round. The 
top scorers sail on, the lowest gets a strike. Two 
strikes and you’re out. The players rack up IFPA 
points, which count toward the group’s rankings. 

There are gift card prizes for the top three scor¬ 
ers, and Ms. Lakesha, TILT’s beverage director, 
usually creates a power women playlist for the 
night, a lot of Beyonce, Britney Spears and 
Lady Gaga. ^ 

“Just being able to know that we’re all here B 
for this exact same thing, that we all love the l 
same thing, makes it really easy to bond with ' 
these women,” said Schick. 


Top right: Nicki Eisenrich, of Minneapolis, cheers as she plays a Ghostbusters pinball machine during the women-only pinball tournament at TILT 
in Minneapolis on April 17. Above left: Ryan Richards helps his daughter Gemma Richards, 4, play pinball at TIU. 

Photos by Renee Jones Schneider, Minneapolis Star Tribune/TNS 
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Known for gushy love songs, Thomas Rhett looks 
to get more relatable on ‘Center Point Road' 


By Kristin M. Hall 

Associated Press 

T homas Rhett has fully embraced his 
reputation for being the guy who 
is always writing romantic songs 
inspired by his wife, Lauren, due to 
his hit parade of multiplatinum love songs like 
“Die a Happy Man” and “Marry Me.” 

Now his challenge going into his fourth re¬ 
cord, “Center Point Road,” released May 31, 
is to be less gushy and more relatable. 

“I’m trying to write my love songs with a 
little more depth, rather than our life is rain¬ 
bows and fairytales,” Rhett said. “Love just 
shifts and evolves and you start to love deeper 
and you start to love harder in the midst of all 
the chaos of your life. It was cool to write love 
songs with a little more meat attached to the 
bone on this record.” 


If you look closely at the album’s credits, his 
wife shows up on background vocals on “Things 
You Do For Love,” although he said he had to ply 
her with wine in the studio. 

At just 29, Rhett has a lot to look forward to as 
one of country music’s biggest young stars. He is 
selling out arenas across the country and has won 
male artist of the year at the Academy of Country 
Music Awards twice. 

He reached a wider audience with his debut on 
“Saturday Night Live” in March and his expan¬ 
sive 16-track record finds him pushing further 
into big pop productions with collaborations 
with Ed Sheeran co-writer and Grammy-winner 
Amy Wadge, and The Stereotypes, a hip-hop/pop 
production and songwriting team that worked 
with Bruno Mars on his Grammy-winning “24K 
Magic” record. 

“I just love every record doing a couple of songs 
that are way out of my wheelhouse because I think 
it expands me creatively,” Rhett said. 

He also worked with OneRepublic’s Ryan Ted¬ 
der, who’s also known for creating hits for super- 
stars including Beyonce, Taylor Swift and Adele. 

Tedder had never written with Rhett, but they 
had mutual friends and got together for a two- 
day writing session that produced “Beer Can’t 
Fix” a beachy country duet with Jon Pardi, and 
a stripped-down acoustic track called “That Old 
Truck.” Tedder teased that there was one more 
song they both wrote that will be coming out on 
another producer/DJ’s record, but he couldn’t yet 
announce it. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 


Thomas Rhett is one of country music’s brightest young stars, 
but he’s still willing to experiment with his songs and sound. 

Courtesy of The Green Room PR 
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Justin Townes Earle 


While Tedder is primarily known for his pop 
and rock songs, he’s from Oklahoma and got his 
musical start in Nashville working on demos, so he 
wanted to exercise his country songwriting chops. 

“I know what country artists want from me if 
I’m in the room,” Tedder said. “They’re thinking, 
‘Oh, we’re going to do the big crossover record 
or a big pop record or ballad.’ So with (Rhett,) I 
thought, screw it. I am not going to let this session 
steer pop. I want to keep it rooted in country.” 

Tedder, who has also recently been writing 
with Kelsea Ballerini and Dan + Shay over the 
last year, said Rhett can’t get rid of his Southern 
accent, but he has a love for pop music that makes 
him able to straddle both worlds. 

“Country is in his DNA,” Tedder said. “But 
I think he is the prototype of the new country 
artist.” 

Another song, “Don’t Threaten Me With a Good 
Time,” with its Prince-style guitar licks and funky 
horns and backing vocals from Little Big Town, 
was a big cross-genre collaboration written by 
Rhett, Karen Fairchild of Little Big Town, Rhett’s 
longtime cowriters Jesse Erasure and Ashley 
Gorley, along with The Stereotypes’ Ray Charles 
McCullough II, Jeremy Reeves, Ray Romulus, 
Jonathan Yip. 

Rhett also spends time on this record happily 
reminiscing about life pre-fame and stardom, 
when he was just a high school kid in Henderson¬ 
ville, Tenn., as the son of country singer-songwrit¬ 
er Rhett Akins. The title track, named after the 
street he grew up on, is a lovely piano duet with 
Ballerini that swells with recollections of carefree 
youth. 

Rhett said that being a dad of two little girls has 
given him a nostalgic streak lately. 

“I don’t know how nostalgic you can really be 
before you’re 30,” he said with a grin. 


The Saint of Lost Causes 
(New West) 

Justin Townes Earle is 
feeling bad, and his music 
has never been better. 

On “The Saint of Lost 
Causes,” Earle inhabits a 
range of doleful, downcast 
characters who span our 
troubled land, from the 
cop killer on “Appalachian 
Nightmare” to the teen try¬ 
ing to escape bleak circum¬ 
stances on “Over Alameda.” 

There’s also consider¬ 
able range to the music, 
but it all comes from the 
same wellspring. Earle does 
country blues (“Don’t Drink 
the Water”), jump blues 
(“Flint City Shake It”), a 
blues shuffle (“Ain’t Got No 
Money”) and 12-bar swing 
(“Pacific Northwestern 
Blues”). 

The titles tell the tale, and 
there’s pain from start (the 
title cut) to finish (the lonely 
lament “Talking to My¬ 
self”). But not everything 
is a downer — “Mornings 
in Memphis” finds beauty 
in the moment, and “Say 
Baby” is a spirited two- 
chord come-on. 

Earle’s backstory in- 


REVIEW 


Avicii 

TIM (Universal) 


Thomas Rhett 

Center Point Road 
(Valory Music) 

Success has its 
privileges. 

Thomas Rhett, the 
Academy of Country 
Music’s reigning 
male vocalist of the 
year, has racked up 
an impressive 12 No. 

1 singles, includ¬ 
ing “Die a Happy Man” and “Marry Me,” from 
his previous three albums. For his fourth album, 
“Center Point Road,” named for the street in 
Hendersonville, Tenn., where he grew up, Rhett 
wants to show where he came from, personally 
and musically. 

His musical roots offer plenty of surprises. 

“VHS” is his country twist on that same late 
’80s funk-pop era that Bruno Mars reprised on 
his “24K Magic” album. Although it leans a little 
more gospel than rock, the inspirational “Up” 
could easily be the next Shawn Mendes single. 
“Beer Can’t Fix,” which Rhett sings with Jon 
Pardi and co-wrote with Ryan Tedder and others, 
has verses that move like R. Kelly’s “Ignition” 
before settling into a Jimmy Buffett groove for the 
chorus. “Don’t Threaten Me With a Good Time,” 
his collaboration with Little Big Town, sounds like 
his mix of honky-tonk and “Uptown Funk.” 

You’ve got to hand it to him. All these risks pay 
off, more or less, and Rhett will likely be rewarded 
with another string of hits. However, his strongest 
moments really are the subtler ones. The opening 
of “Center Point Road’s” title track uses EDM-in- 
fluenced synthesizers to create drama to contrast 
with the sweet nostalgic thoughts he spools out 
with Kelsea Ballerini. The current single “Look 
What God Gave Her” merges breezy, ’70s pop 
with current radio-friendly country. While coun¬ 
try singers sure love singing about their trucks, 
“That Old Truck” is poignant and maybe even 
more personal than ballads like “Blessed.” 

“Center Point Road” might not quite be the 
pop crossover Rhett seems to be looking for, but 
it should show country radio the value of artistic 
experimentation. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 



The first words from 
the first single of Avicii’s 
latest album are a gut- 
punch: “Can you hear me? 
SOS.” Not long after he 
wrote the lyric, the Swed¬ 
ish DJ-producer was dead. 
The hardest part is that his 
posthumous album, “TIM,” 
is a farewell wave from an 
artist who clearly was at the 
top of his game. 

Avicii, whose real name 
was Tim Bergling, died in 
Oman last year at 28. He 
left behind a dozen excel¬ 
lent songs that show he had 
grown into a pop power¬ 
house, attracting Imagine 
Dragons and Coldplay’s 
Chris Martin as guests. 

Days before leaving for 
Oman, he sent new music 
to his team, outlining what 
songs he wanted on his 
forthcoming album. No two 
are the same. 

He explores Indian 
sounds (“Tough Love”), hip- 
hop and glam (“Excuse Me 
Mr Sir”), does a little Troye 
Sivan-like frank intimacy 
(“Freak”), uses blissed- 
out harmonies (“Peace of 
Mind”) and tropical vibes 
(“Bad Reputation”). Joe 
Janiak offers vocals on 
two tracks, Bonn on an¬ 
other pair and the Swedish 
production team Vargas 
& Lagola collaborated on 
three songs. 

Avicii adds ominous 
strings with Imagine 
Dragons to create the near- 
operatic “Heart Upon My 
Sleeve.” His collaboration 
with Martin on “Heaven” 
may remind you of the 
Coldplay man’s work on the 
smash hit “Something Like 



eludes a nomadic youth, 
delinquency and 
and he convincingly fills 
roles he has created. He’s 
in fine voice, with a mix 
of verve and 
and the phrasing of a 
storyteller. The 
supporting cast is led 
bassist Adam Bednarik, 
who co-produced with 
Earle, and guitarist Joe V. 
McMahan. 

The state of the union 
is not pretty, but it has in¬ 
spired Earle’s best album. 

— Steven Wine 
Associated Press 


Justin Townes Earle delivers 
a character-driven state of 
the union on “The Saint of 
Lost Causes.” 

Courtesy of New West Records 



This” with The Chainsmok- 
ers. It might even be better. 

“TIM” is the culmina¬ 
tion of Avicii’s song-based 
flair that incorporates 
elements outside EDM. 
Unlike other DJs, his songs 
aren’t rushed. He lets them 
breathe. The predictable 
tricks his rivals use are 
absent here. The songs feel 
organic, not processed. 

Lyrically, it’s tempting 
to find darkness and, sure, 
it’s there. “Can I get a little 
peace?” go the lyrics on 
one song. “Down upon my 
knees,” go another. “I still 
feel broken.” 

“TIM” is actually op¬ 
timistic in tone. “All the 
breath in your lungs / Is 
stronger than the tears in 
your eyes,” the lyrics go on 
“Hold the Line.” And de¬ 
spite fighting with a lover in 
“Tough Love,” it concludes: 
“There’s no place I’d rather 
be than in your arms.” 

Even “SOS” — which 
reunites Avicii with Aloe 
Blacc, who sang on Avicii’s 
biggest hit, 2013’s “Wake 
Me Up” — has hope: “I can 
feel your love pulling me 
up from the underground.” 
There is the power of love 
all over “TIM.” Let that be 
his legacy. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 


Morrissey 

California Son (Etienne/BMG) 

Morrissey delivers a 
dozen covers on his new 
album, “California Sun,” 
which reimagines works 
by such masters as Bob 
Dylan, Joni Mitchell and 
Carly Simon as well as more 
obscure musicians. 

It’s a bold move by the 
former Smiths singer, a 
sonic faceoff against some 
of music’s giants. It de¬ 
serves to be taken song 
by song and scored like a 
boxing bout over 12 rounds. 
Who’s ready to rumble? 

The album kicks off with 
Morrissey’s take on Jobri- 
ath’s ’70s gem “Morning 
Starship” and the so-called 
Pope of Mope nicely keeps 
its trippy vibe but mod¬ 
ernizes the sound. Good 
opening choice and credit to 
Morrissey for introducing 
Jobriath to a new genera¬ 
tion, 1-0 to Morrissey. 

Mitchell’s twangy, rich 
“Don’t Interrupt the Sor¬ 
row” is next and Morrissey 
can’t lay a glove on the 
original, 1-1. He does better 
with Dylan’s “Only a Pawn 
in Their Game,” with the 
Englishman giving the folk 
tune a slight Celtic feel but 
failing to match Dylan’s 
sarcastic bite, 1-2. 

Morrissey painfully fails 
to connect on his cover of 
Buffy Sainte-Marie’s “Suf¬ 
fer the Little Children,” 
turning the original’s spiky 
mania into a lounge song, 1- 
3. He does better with Phil 
Ochs’ “Days of Decisions,” 
his voice glorious, 2-3. 

He surprisingly gets a 
point with Roy Orbison’s 
“It’s Over,” matching the 
American icon’s tender¬ 



ness and even upping the 
heartbreak, 3-3. But he’s no 
match on The Fifth Dimen¬ 
sion’s “Wedding Bell Blues” 
— the original is lush and 
heartfelt; Morrissey’s is 
camp, 3-4. 

He seems to have com¬ 
pletely misunderstood Burt 
Bacharach’s “Loneliness 
Remembers What Hap¬ 
piness Forgets” — when 
Dionne Warwick sang it, 
it was a soaring ballad, 
when Morrissey does, it’s a 
small pop ditty, 3-5. He also 
doesn’t do enough to bloody 
Gary Puckett’s “Lady Will¬ 
power,” 3-6. 

Morrissey needs to rally. 
Unfortunately, the next 
one is Simon’s “When You 
Close Your Eyes.” Simon 
sings in service of the song; 
Morrissey is posing in front 
of it, 3-7. His cover of Tim 
Hardin’s “Lenny’s Tune” 
lacks the original’s haunting 
sadness, 3-8. 

The folly of the project is 
laid bare when Morrissey 
tackles Melanie’s “Some 
Say (I Got Devil).” The 
original is eerie and com¬ 
plex, an irresistible feminist 
anthem. This was never the 
song for him. 

Final score: 3-9, an easy 
decision. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 
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Author Fredrik Backman reflects on fatherhood ii 
heartfelt ‘Things My Son Needs to Know about th 


Courtesy of Linnea Jonasson 

Best-selling Swedish author Fredrik Bachman’s new book, “Things My Son Needs 
to Know About the World,” is a collection of heartfelt essays about fatherhood. 


blog readers might want 
to read. 

The publisher ulti¬ 
mately came back and 
said they wanted to pub¬ 
lish “Ove.” And I had a 
small publisher who said 
they’d like to publish this 
dysfunctional parenting 
guide, as it was labeled. 

So, I told the bigger 
publisher, well, I want to 
publish this as well. And 
they really didn’t want 
to, but I argued for a 
while and in the end — I 
think some people at that 
publishing house would 
say there was extortion 
involved — they decided 
to publish them both on 
the same day. 

Will you encourage 
your kids to read your 
books when they’re 
older? 

If they’re interested. 

When the movie version 
of “A Man Called Ove” 
came out in Sweden, my 
son went to see it with 
his grandmother. When 
he came home, we talked 
about the story — he 
liked it very much. But there’s one scene where some¬ 
one throws a rock at a cat, and he didn’t like that. He 
still holds it against me. “You could have written any¬ 
thing, dad!” But we’ve had a lot of discussions since 
about the imagination, because that’s what I try to 
teach my kids: If you want to do something creatively 
in life that involves telling stories, the most important 
thing for you to have is imagination. 

You describe plenty of new-parent challenges in 
these essays: some lighthearted, like bathroom 
drama, and some with more gravitas, like wanting 
a sense of belonging for your son. What’s your big¬ 
gest parenting challenge right now? 

Whenever something bad happens to your kids, you 
have this instinct to tell them to shake it off If some¬ 
one is mean to them in school, you want to say, “Don’t 
worry about it, just let it go. Let’s go have ice cream 
and do something fun.” 

But I have to sit down with them and say, “Yeah, I 
know, it sucks. It sucks! I know that person was mean 
to you, or you got taken advantage of or betrayed or 
whatever, and it sucks. It sucks that life is like that 
because people are morons, and you’re going to meet 
a lot of them. But it’s all right to cry, it’s all right to be 
sad and angry, and we’re going to talk it out, and then 
tomorrow it will feel a little better.” But that whole dis¬ 
cussion is way harder than just saying, “Forget about 
it, let’s go get ice cream.” And I’m trying not to be the 


ice cream parent so much; I’m trying to talk to them 
and make them emotionally ready to face disappoint¬ 
ments. 

How do you balance your two full-time jobs: 
writing and fatherhood? 

It’s way easier now than when I wrote the book 
we’re talking about, because I had a full-time job 
and then I came home, and we had just had a kid. So, 
the big difference now is that I can leave my kids at 
school, go to my office and write all day. I get to spend 
a lot of time with my kids. And that’s what I keep 
coming back to. I have so many qualities and char¬ 
acteristics that make me unfit to be a parent — I’m 
not suitable for parenting because I live in my head 
all the time. I’m making up a story or I’m somewhere 
else in my head because I have a very active imagina¬ 
tion, which makes it hard to live in the now. And the 
only way I know to make up for that is: I’m here all 
the time. I’m going to do a million things wrong, but 
I want them to at least be able to say, he was here, he 
was around so much that we got fed up with him. 

That’s also why I rarely go out on tour or do book 
festivals — because those things would interfere with 
the time that I have with my family. And I just decided 
at one point that this career, this whole thing of being 
a commercially successful writer — that has no value 
to me if I can’t stay at home with my wife and kids and 
play games and be stupid. 


By Angela Haupt 
Special to The Washington Post 

F redrik Backman became a dad, had no clue 
how to handle it and ended up on the fioor of 
a grocery store, defeated by a dozen types 
of formula looming on the baby food shelf 
overhead. Those who find the experience familiar will 
appreciate his analysis of new-parent whiplash: 

“We actually haven’t got a clue to what we’re really 
doing — having kids is in many ways like trying to 
drive a bulldozer through a 
china shop,” he writes in his 
new essay collection, “Things 
My Son Needs to Know about 
the World.” “With broken 
legs. Wearing a back-to-front 
ski mask. While drunk.” 

In his foray into nonfic¬ 
tion, Backman, the Swedish 
writer known for “Beartown” 
and “A Man Called Ove,” 
grapples with the highs and 
(literal) lows of parenting, 
and the overarching goal to 
raise a child who’s “better” 
than he is. The book is equal 
parts love letter to his wife and then-iy 2 -year-old son; 
apology for all the times he’s screwed up — and will 
again; and essential advice: Don’t pee in the ball pit, 
and make sure to pick a band name that’ll look good on 
a T-shirt. 

Backman’s wit and candor shine as he turns mun¬ 
dane errands, such as couch shopping, into tender 
musings chased by sharp humor: “I allow myself to 
imagine once in a while that one day I might have 
the joy of walking around here, missing Manchester 
United games while we look at things for my grand¬ 
child,” he writes, refiecting on a day at Ikea. “Because 
one day I’ll look away for two seconds and when I turn 
around again you’ll be all grown up. 

“And then I’ll get my... payback for all this.” 

In a phone interview from Stockholm, Backman 
discussed his books and why he’s trying really hard 
not to become an ice cream dad. (This interview has 
been edited for length and clarity.) 

The Washington Post: You wrote these essays 
years ago (the collection was published in Sweden 
in 2012 and has since been picked up by interna¬ 
tional publishers). What inspired you to sit down 
and start writing this tribute for your son? 

Backman: I had written the manuscript for “A Man 
Called Ove” and sent it to several Swedish publish¬ 
ers, and no one wanted to publish it. I was waiting for 
a reply from one publisher who said they might be 
interested, but other people at the publishing house 
still had to read it. I had a blog at the time with a lot of 
jokes about parenting — because most of the things I 
read about parenthood were serious and gloomy. So, 

I didn’t think I was going to get the novel published, 
and while I was waiting, I figured I would try to write 
something else that I enjoyed working on and that my 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Captain Marvel”: The brain trust behind 
the Marvel Cinematic Universe finally got 
around to producing a movie with a female 
character as the star. In this case, “Captain 
Marvel” tells the tale of how Carol Danvers 
(Brie Larson) goes from a test pilot deal¬ 
ing with gender bias to being one of the 
most powerful heroes this side of Asgard. 
This unfolds when Earth ends up being the 
battleground for two warring alien races. 
Why Marvel didn’t turn to the established 
Black Widow (Scarlett Johansson) is a cu¬ 
riosity, but the company should be praised 
for taking a big first step into the world of 
superhero gender equality. 

It’s just sad that step was more of a 
stumble than a stride. 



Disney-Marvel 


Brie Larson stars in “Captain Marvel.” 

“Captain Marvel” gets huge points for 
creating another female hero. It is not 
enough to counter a script that has plot holes 
and mythology confusion to go along with a 
cast that’s good, but not the perfect selec¬ 
tions that have become a trademark of the 
MCU. The film could have been great, but 
ends up falling short of Marvel-ous. 

“Five Feet Apart”: Young love that is 
complicated by a mqjor medical issue is 
nothing new, as that has been the premise 
of features films such as “The Fault in Our 
Stars,” “Me and Earl and the Dying Girl” 
and “Love Story.” Here, Haley Lu Rich¬ 
ardson (“Split”) and Cole Sprouse (“River- 
dale”) play teenagers who fall in love but 
can’t touch because they are both battling 
the highly contagious cystic fibrosis. 

“Five Feet Apart” will grab your heart 
and squeeze every last tear out of you. A 
wonderfully energetic and smart perfor¬ 
mance by Richardson will leave you feeling 
touched by the pair as those who must deal 
with an impossible love, rather than sorry 
for them as patients. 

Also available on DVD: 

“I Am the Night”: This cable series looks 
at a young girl’s connection to a famous Hol¬ 
lywood murder. Chris Pine stars. 

“The Aftermath”: This drama follows 
a British woman (Keira Knightley) whose 
colonel husband (Jason Clarke) is charged 
with rebuilding war-ravaged Hamburg. 

“Captive State”: Chicago has become 
ground zero for an alien invasion. 

“Sinatra in Palm Springs”: Documentary 
explores Frank Sinatra’s deep attachment 
to Palm Springs, Calif, and the Coachella 
Valley. 

“Magnum P.I.: Season One”: Jay Her¬ 
nandez stars in this reboot of the TV crime 
series set in Hawaii. 

“Frankenstein Created Woman”: The 
soul of a murdered man is put into the body 
of a woman by Baron Frankenstein in this 
1967 feature. 

“Orange Is the New Black: Season Six”: 
The inmates of Litchfield Penitentiary enter 
a new facility. 

“Can’t Stop the Music”: The 1980 film 
starring the Village People is being rer¬ 
eleased. 

“Leprechaun Returns”: After 25 years, 
the terror is revived by college girls. 

“Ghostbusters”: A special edition of the 
comedy is being released to mark the 35th 
anniversary. 

“The Entity”: The 1982 film features 
Barbara Hershey as a woman who is being 
attacked by something she can’t see. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 



By Lynn Elber 
Associated Press 

W omen dominate “Big Little Lies,” 
both on the screen and in the 
behind-the-scenes power of Reese 
Witherspoon and Nicole Kidman, 
who are executive producers as well as stars of 
the HBO series. 

But how does Adam Scott, who plays husband 
Ed to Witherspoon’s Madeline, feel about Hip¬ 
ping the gender dynamic with a male version of 
the supportive wife or girlfriend role to which 
actresses have long been relegated? Scott’s 
answer is immediate, and minus any hint of an¬ 
noyance. 

“First of all, I think it’s great that it (‘Big Little 
Lies’) exists, and that more and more projects 
are being made where women are the protago¬ 
nists, the true protagonists, and not everything 
that they say and do is linked to a man, how they 
feel about a man, how the man is perceiving 
them,” he said. 

To be part of the Emmy-winning hit drama, 
which returns Saturday on AFN-Spectrum with 
new addition Meryl Streep, is great, he said, 

“and I couldn’t be happier.” 

Such selfiessness could be suspect in an indus¬ 
try where the dictionary could, arguably, start at 
“e” for ego. But factor in Scott’s earlier, admiring 
remarks about his mother, retired teacher Anne 
Scott-Chambers, and cynicism seems shabby. 

“She would bring me to any movie I wanted 
to see,” said Scott, 46, including some three or 
four viewings of “Indiana Jones and the Temple 
of Doom.” There was also a revival house in his 
hometown of Santa Cruz, Calif, where his mom 
introduced him to the films of Monty Python, 
Woody Allen and others and shared her thought¬ 
ful perspective on pop culture. 

Scott told his mom of his acting aspirations as 
he watched the 1989 Oscar telecast that included 
young nominee River Phoenix (for “Running on 
Empty”), and his mom’s reply was, “You can do 
that. You’ll be great.” 

Scott drolly recalls the inevitable early bumps, 
starting with his arrival on the set of 1996’s 
“Hellraiser: Bloodline,” his debut movie role. 

“This was it. This was the first day of my enor¬ 
mous career,” he said. Then he was guided to a 
chair marked with a strip of tape bearing what 
was supposed to be his name: Adam Craig. 

In retrospect, he says, his early optimism was 
critical. 

“I’m so thankful for that delusion and that na¬ 
ivete,” he said. “Because if I could grasp the re¬ 
ality of my situation, then I don’t know if I would 
have continued if I knew it would be another 15 
years before I actually had a career to look at.” 

It’s a solid and busy one, including dramas 
ranging from “Murder One” and “Party of Five” 
on TV to “The Aviator” on the big screen. When 
Scott landed in “Step Brothers,” it kicked off a 
comedy run highlighted by his turn as socially 
awkward bureaucrat Ben Wyatt on “Parks and 
Recreation” and, more recently, his role as 
troublesome demon Trevor in “The Good Place.” 

He and his wife, Naomi, parents of two chil¬ 
dren, have a production company. Scott also 
makes time to co-host a podcast that refiects his 
devotion to rock group R.E.M. 

“Big Little Lies” represents a return to drama 
for him, one Scott avidly pursued. It’s based 
on the novel of the same name by best-selling 
author Liane Moriarty, who worked with series 
creator and writer David E. Kelley on the story. 

“I was known for comedy, so didn’t know if I 
could do this,” said Scott, who auditioned for the 
part of Ed McKenzie, a devoted if thus far pas¬ 
sive husband. “I had to go in and sell them on it 
and, luckily, I got it.” 

Lucky for the series as well, according to Per 
Saari, a series executive producer. “Big Little 
Lies” challenges its uniformly top-notch cast, 
including Laura Dern, Zoe Kravitz and Shailene 
Woodley, with the bleakest of narratives, includ¬ 
ing murder, rape and abuse, along with a salting 
of dark humor. 

“In terms of navigating tone, finding that 
blend of comedy and drama so unique to ‘Big 
Little Lies,’ Adam is a virtual acrobat, and the 
perfect sparring partner for Reese,” Saari said. 
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By Julie Appleby 

Kaiser Health News 

Y our bed could be watch¬ 
ing you. 

OK, so not with a 
camera. 

But if you have any of a variety 
of smart beds, mattress pads or 
sleep apps, it knows when you go 
to sleep. It knows when you toss 
and turn. It may even be able to 
tell when you’re having sex. 

Sleep Number, one company 
that makes beds that can track 
heart rate, respiration and move¬ 
ment, said it collects more than 
8 billion biometric data points 
every night, gathered each sec¬ 
ond and sent via an app through 
the internet to the company’s 
servers. 

“This gives us the intelligence 
to be able to continue to feed 
our algorithms,” CEO Shelly 
Ibach told attendees at a Fortune 
Brainstorm Health conference in 
San Diego in April. 

Analyzing all that personal 
data, Ibach continued, not only 
helps consumers learn more 
about their health, but also aids 
the company’s efforts to make a 
better product. 

Still, consumer privacy 
advocates are increasingly 
raising concerns about the fate 
of personal health information 
— which is potentially valuable 
to companies that collect and sell 
it — gathered through a growing 
number of internet-connected 
devices. 

“We don’t know what hap¬ 
pens to all that data,” said Burcu 
Kilic, director of the digital 
rights program at Public Citizen, 
an advocacy group in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

The information “is also 
relevant and important to 
pharmaceutical companies and 



Sleep apps track stats such as when you go to bed, when you wake 


up and how well you slept. 

those that make hospital-related 
technology,” Kilic said. 

Nonetheless, consumers 
are flocking to mattresses and 
under-mattress sensors aimed 
at quantifying sleep as well as 
sleep-tracking devices; sleep 
apps are among the most popular 
downloads on Apple and Android 
smartphones. 

The Sleep Number bed is one 
of the most heavily marketed of 
such products, with press releas¬ 
es and ads often equating good 
sleep with a better life. Sales of 
the beds grew 6 % from 2017 to 
$1.5 billion in 2018, company 
filings show. Early this year, the 
company signed a partnership 
with Ariana Huffington’s Thrive 
Global, a corporate wellness Arm 
she launched after leaving The 
Huffington Post in 2016. Last 
year, the bed maker began a mul¬ 
tiyear partnership with the NFL, 
in which the company gives its 
Sleep Number beds to players. 

The company says it goes to 
great lengths to protect its cus¬ 


tomers’ data. 

“To be clear. Sleep Number 
does not share any Sleep IQ 
or biometric” data outside the 
company. Sleep Number spokes¬ 
woman Julie Elepano said in an 
email exchange. 

Still, that differs from the 
company’s privacy notice, which 
clearly states that personal 
information — potentially includ¬ 
ing biometric data — “may” be 
shared with marketing compa¬ 
nies or business partners. They, 
in turn, could send out pitches 
for Sleep Number or offers to 
participate in partner product 
loyalty programs. The policy also 
says personal information could 
be given to partners for “re¬ 
search, analysis or administering 
surveys.” 

Finally, the privacy policy 
says Sleep Number can “exploit, 
share and use for any purpose” 
personal information with 
names or addresses withheld or 
stripped out, known as “de-iden- 
tifled” data. 


When asked about the seeming 
difference between what the pri¬ 
vacy policy states and her com¬ 
ments, Elepano did not address 
that directly, but reiterated that 
the company does not share even 
de-identifled biometric data. 

Starting with when you turn 
in and when you wake up — and 
many things in between — these 
beds know a lot. 

And because it’s a bed, there’s 
an inescapable salaciousness 
factor. 

“I can’t imagine it wouldn’t be 
possible to look at that data and 
say, ‘Oh, that looks hke sex,”’ said 
Lee Tien, senior staff attorney at 
the Electronic Frontier Founda¬ 
tion, talking about the whole 
range of sleep-tracking tools. 
“The raw data may not tell you 
that, but what they do is take the 
raw data and try to interpret it.” 

Smart beds and other types 
of sleep trackers have different 
sensors. Sleep Number beds have 
movement sensors, for instance, 
which can inflate, deflate or 
otherwise adjust the mattress for 
comfort. 

Some sleep apps and devices 
made by other firms even use 
microphones to track snoring. 

Late last year, there was a 
collective social media freakout 
when bloggers noticed a quirk in 
the Sleep Number bed privacy 
policy that seemed to indicate 
those beds had a microphone. 

But they don’t, the company 
was quick to note. 

Instead, Sleep Number beds 
gather data through tiny changes 
in the mattress’s air pressure, 
said Pete Bils, Sleep Number’s 
vice president of sleep science 
and research. 

That data — along with goals 
each consumer sets for sleep 
— go into creating what the firm 


calls a Sleep IQ Score, a term 
devised to assess how well a 
consumer slept and is used heav¬ 
ily in the company’s marketing. 
Over time, the score can show if 
a person is deviating from their 
averages. 

If consumers don’t want to 
track what’s going on in bed, 
they can flip on a privacy mode 
setting, which halts transmission 
but also limits what a consumer 
can learn about their sleep pat¬ 
terns, which is presumably one 
reason they bought the bed in the 
first place. 

“The more you use the bed, the 
more it knows you,” Bils said. 

From what is spelled out in 
privacy policies for these beds 
and apps, it’s clear the data could 
be useful in other ways, too. 

For example, the French 
company Withings, which makes 
an under-the-mattress mat that 
tracks movement, heart rate, 
snoring and other factors as you 
sleep, said it shares anonymous 
and aggregated data “with part¬ 
ners such as hospitals, research¬ 
ers or companies, as well as to 
the public in blog posts and data 
studies.” 

According to the Sleep Num¬ 
ber privacy policy, it collects 
personal information, which can 
include names and information 
about a consumer’s age, weight, 
height and gender. If a consumer 
creates a user profile on the bed’s 
app, that personal information 
is expanded to include specif¬ 
ics about movement, positions, 
respiration and heart rate. 

That is also true for children if 
parents create a user profile for 
them. 

The policy also notes that 
personal data might be stored in¬ 
definitely, even “after you cancel 
or deactivate” user accounts. 

The privacy policies of many 
devices that track and transmit 
personal information allow for 
the sharing of data that has been 
stripped of personal identifiers. 

But privacy experts have 
shown it’s not terribly difficult to 
use or combine such information 
to “re-identify” people. 

“You are left with the impres¬ 
sion that, ‘Don’t worry, no one 
will be able to point to you,’ but 
they don’t actually say that,” said 
Tien. “I don’t know how they 
actually could say that.” 

Unlike personal data collected 
in a doctor’s office or a sleep 
clinic, the information gathered 
by sleep trackers is not protected 
by federal privacy rules. 

Some sleep trackers or apps 
can connect with other “smart” 
devices in your home, such as a 
thermostat or coffee maker. 

Nifty, for sure, because as you 
wake up, your heater can kick on 
and the coffee maker can start 
doing its thing. But it also can 
mean those devices are sharing 
your information. Sleep Number 
said its beds can import informa¬ 
tion from other devices but does 
not share customer information 
with them. 

Still, the interconnectedness 
exposes more vulnerabilities. 

“We connect all these devices 
to each other,” Kilic said. “If 
hackers want to get into the 
system, (they) can easily do so 
and collect all this info from you: 
How do you use your bed? How 
often do you have sex? This is 
very sensitive information.” 
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Covering a need 

Nonprofit helps moms who can’t afford diapers 



Courtesy of Helping Mamas 


Helping Mamas CEO Jamie Lackey sorts clothing donations at the 
nonprofit’s Norcross warehouse. 


By Gracie Bonds Staples 

The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 

A fter nearly 15 

years of helping 
protect children 
and supporting 
their families, Jamie Lack¬ 
ey had seen some things: 
moms using plastic grocery 
bags as diapers, washing 
disposable diapers and re¬ 
using them, returning them 
so they can pay for gas to 
get to work. 

That might be hard to 
imagine happening in a 
country as rich as ours, but 
it happens every day, in 
communities all over the 
USA. 

“This is not an isolated 
thing,” Lackey assured me 
recently. 

Lackey is the CEO and co-founder 
of Helping Mamas, a Norcross, 
Ga.-based nonprofit that collects 
and distributes essential items for 
children up to age 12. 

When she began this work in 
2014, she was a social worker and 
mother of two small children, a job 
she was passionate about and loved. 

She had a supportive husband, 
two incomes and friends and family 
who had her back. 

And yet. Lackey said, being a 
mom “was the hardest job” she’d 
ever had. 

Her own experiences made her 
realize how difficult it must have 
been for moms who didn’t have 
similar support. 

“If it was hard for me, how much 
harder would it be without that sup¬ 
port?” she asked. 

Actually, it was pretty hard. 

For the vast m^ority of us, buy¬ 
ing food, clothing and clean diapers 
is no big deal. For low-income 
parents, however, shelling out $70 
to $80 a month for the eight to 12 
diapers their infant or toddler needs 
each day can stretch the family 
budget to the breaking point. They 
don’t have rainy day funds, many 
don’t have health insurance, and 
they sure don’t have money for baby 
items. 

Lackey saw that for herself 
Every day, she and her col¬ 
leagues spent up to 30 minutes a day 
searching for resources, time that 
would’ve been better spent provid¬ 
ing parenting education or job train¬ 
ing for clients. 

“We always say kids can’t go to 
school and learn if they are hun¬ 
gry,” Lackey said. “Well, parents 
can’t learn and focus on the skills 
they need to move to self-sufficiency 
if they are worried about their 
child’s basic needs.” 

Lackey wanted to do something. 
There was plenty of baby gear at 
her home that wasn’t being used. If 
she gave it to someone who needed 


it, she could help a mom and free up 
time for social workers to do their 
jobs. 

A Google search proved there 
were no coordinated efforts to pro¬ 
vide baby essentials to needy fami¬ 
lies. Lackey applied for nonprofit 
status, and a friend’s mother-in-law 
opened her home to host a launch 
party. 

There she did a PowerPoint that 
included pictures of friends and 
family with their children, hoping 
they’d see themselves in the lives 
of the poor families she served. She 
reminded them that they wanted 

For low-income 
parents, shelling out 
$70 to $80 a month 
for the eight to 12 
diapers their infant 
or toddler needs 
each day can stretch 
the family budget to 
the breaking point. 

their children to be happy, healthy, 
loved and successful. Regardless of 
their background, all moms wanted 
the same things. 

It worked. 

Women signed up that day to host 
drives to donate and help collect 
supplies, and to introduce Helping 
Mamas to their friends and family 
who might help as well. 

Word of the nonprofit’s efforts 
began spreading like wildfire. 

“I was working and wanted it to 
be a passion project I did in my free 
time,” Lackey said. “My husband 
and I decided, either we stop or go 
all in.” 

They decided to take a “leap of 
faith” and, in 2016, Lackey quit her 
job to run Helping Mamas full time. 

Today, the nonprofit serves more 
than 15,000 children a year and has 


donated more than a million basic 
essentials to women and children in 
need. 

“A lot of people don’t know 1 in 3 
moms have had to choose between 
buying food and diapers for their 
children,” Lackey said. “Without 
diapers, kids can’t go to child care; 
without child care, parents can’t 
work.” 

It seems unimaginable, doesn’t it? 

Listening to Lackey talk about 
moms struggling to pay for some¬ 
thing as essential as a baby’s diaper, 
it’s hard not to just weep. 

I’ve struggled with a lot in my 
years, but buying diapers just so I 
could drop my daughters off at day 
care was never one of them. 

I asked Lackey why moms didn’t 
just buy cloth diapers so they could 
reuse them. 

Her answer was simple and com¬ 
plex: health and sanitary issues. 

“You can’t dispose of them and 
they can’t wash them on-site at day 
care centers,” she said. “Plus a lot of 
the families we serve are in shelters 
and don’t have access to washers 
and dryers.” 

See the complexities? 

It’s why Lackey is using the suc¬ 
cess of her diaper bank to create a 
broader dialogue on poverty. 

In addition to providing diapers, 
clothing and other essentials. Help¬ 
ing Mamas provides safe sleep 
education and car seat safety and is 
partnering with other agencies to 
reduce sudden infant death syn¬ 
drome and infant mortality rates. 

“We literally do everything,” she 
said. 

Recently Lackey was in Washing¬ 
ton, hoping to persuade members of 
Congress to support HR 1846, the 
End Diaper Need Act, which would 
create a $100 million demonstration 
project to distribute free diapers 
and diapering products to help 
reduce the need for diapers in low- 
income families and underserved 
communities. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Bowling for spouses: 
Spare some compassion 

E very summer, a fresh crop of newly-PCSed 
military spouses emerges from housing like 
swarming termites in search of pulp. They fol¬ 
low other spouses to school, approach them in 
the commissary and ring their doorbells, threatening to 
infiltrate their established social circles. Some see them 
as a threat, having forgotten that every spouse was once 
the new kid on the block. 

Truth be told, I was a pestering new spouse many 
times in my 23 years as a Navy wife. After each move. I’d 
slowly transform from a strong, confident, responsible 
adult into a pathetic, insecure middle schooler, desperate 
for friends. After the first few weeks of living in the base 
hotel while waiting for housing, the novelty of our suit¬ 
case existence would wear off and loneliness would set 
in. I’d find myself chatting with the front desk clerk and 
the commissary baggers to combat my growing solitude. 
Once moved into housing, my daily routine would involve 
shamelessly scanning the neighborhood for potential 
friends while walking the dog, taking the trash out and 
schlepping the kids to school. I’d make eye contact with 
those who looked approachable, and offer a friendly smile 
in an effort to initiate interaction. 

But, women seemed to avert their eyes when I glanced 
at them. Moms pushed their strollers a little quicker 
when they noticed I was behind them. As I walked by the 
shared stairwell patios, groups of chatting ladies got a 
little quieter. 

Inevitably, extreme desperation would set in and I’d 
make rash choices. One summer after moving to Patch 
Barracks in Stuttgart, Germany, I hastily joined the 
Thursday Morning Spouses Bowling League and paid 
for a full year commitment, despite the fact that I’d never 
particularly enjoyed the sport. 

I showed up on the first day to meet my team. Great 
Balls of Fire, thinking this would be casual and kitschy, 
and that I’d make some much-needed friends. But to 
these spouses, bowling was serious business, and I was 
soon intimidated. 

When it was my turn, I nervously stepped onto the 
polished runway at the same time as a player from the 
opposing team. Lady Strikers. She glared at me, and I 
quickly realized my error and retreated to the scoring 
table. The irritated bowler restarted her approach, which 
involved her getting into a curious crouching position, 
then pouncing up to throw her ball just before the foul 
line. My team members told me that she’d been in the 
league for years, and this was her signature move. 

When she was done. Crouching Tiger whispered to a 
woman at her table with a very high forehead, and they 
both looked in my direction. The Forehead got up and 
walked toward me. Intimidated by these kingpins of the 
military spouse community, I nearly soiled myself Was 
I just being paranoid? They wouldn’t want to scare a new 
spouse who is just trying to make friends, would they? 
“Are you the new person?” the Forehead asked sternly. 
“Uh-huh,” I answered with a nervous smile. 

“Well, listen, my teammate sent me over to explain the 
rules,” she said. My mind raced with humiliation and 
regret. Why had I committed to play in this league for an 
entire year? Would I ever fit in? Was it possible to make 
any real friends at this duty station? 

Despite my newcomer’s jitters, I persevered and 
survived my year on the bowling league. In an effort to 
add a little levity to the humorless group, I even started 
a league diet group I called “Bowlers United To Take 
Off Kilograms Sensibly,” or B.U.T.T.O.K.S. for short. Not 
everyone was amused, but ultimate justice was served 
when our team’s generous handicap earned us the second 
place cash prize in the season finals. 

The experience taught me that bowling didn’t strike my 
fancy, but also, that new military spouses need compan¬ 
ionship, not competition. 

Newbies will inevitably break the rules, throw gutter 
balls and step on the foul lines, but the kingpins should 
spare a little compassion and welcome all fellow spouses 
into their lane. 


Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifeiggooglemail.com 
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professional puzzle maker from Gaithersburg, Md. He n 
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ErikAgard, 25, is a 
underrepresented groups, especially 

ACROSS 
1 Up in the air 
6 Memo abbr. 

10 How many network 
sitcoms are rated 

14 Floats 

19 World capital 

spelled “CocjjMJl” in 
the Cyrilhc alphabet 

20 Bubble-tea flavor 

21 One who might 

get a parade 

22 Singer Goulding 

23 Stoner movies? 

25 Fired 

26 Pioneer who lent his 

name to six US. 
counties 

27 lie de la_ 

28 At some point 
30 Components 

of Stoner movies? 

32 Flooring wood 

33 Furniture wood 

34 Rubberneck 

35 Certain Franciscan 

36 Salsa variety 

38 Chief Ouray and 

39 Came down to earth 

40 Farrow with 

a Golden Globe 
43 Tension in a stoner 
movie? 

46 Stoner movie that 
flops 

at the box office? 


48 Youngest Jetson 

49 Wheat_ 

51 “_a dream ...” 

52 Rock’s Brickell 

53 Ancient Greek land 

that hosted the 
Olympics 

54 _Calrissian, 

“Star Wars” role 

55 Game’s end 

56 Blood flow aid 

57 Set a good 

example, perhaps 
58Halfofdoce 
59 Having two beats 
per measure, in 

61 Gives what for 

62 Ending of a stoner 

movie? 

65 Honeydew relative 

68 Smooths 

69 Peewee 

70 The Horned Frogs 

of the Big 12 Conf. 

73 Animal wearing red 

pajamas in a 
children’s book 

74 Make a jumper, say 

75 Broadcasts 

77 Piece on a 1 

78 Inter_ 

79 Singer Chesney 

80 Two tablets, maybe 

81 Dog, for some 

82 & 84 Like an audience 

during a stoner 
movie? 

86 After-hours 

convenience 

87 _track (attack 

song) 

88 Style to pick? 


91 Splits lickety-split 

92 Top-tier 

94 Bottom-heavy fruit 
95PartofV.S.O.P. 

96 Initials hidden in 
“jetway,” 
appropriately 
98 Bad actor in 
a stoner movie? 

101 Certain Mexican- 
American 

103 Lit_ 

104 Like ornithologists’ 
studies 

105 TV host with 

the autobiography 
“Born a Crime” 

107 Be behind the 
camera for a 
blockbuster stoner 
movie? 

109 Very, in slang 

110 Hella cool 
lllJames in both the 

Blues and Rock and 
Roll Halls of Fame 
112Certain godchild 

113 Midlife-crisis feeling 

114 Big acronym in 
education 

115 No longer gray, say 

116 Woman’s nickname 
that elides “Na” 

DOWN 

1 Adoption org. 

2 Site of an annual May 

3 Unfindable, so to speak 

4 Piccolo relative 

5 Dance specialty 

6 Squad bringing 

more than their B 
game? 

7 Careful word 

choice, maybe 


on Facebook. This is his 

8 Fencing along a 
sidewalk 

9 Samin_, best¬ 

selling cookbook 
author 

10 Terse email reply 

11 Give a hard time 

12 Kitchen work 
before cooking 

13 Cupid, e.g. 

14 Line on many 
a business card 

15 HI goodbye 

16 Item taken out of its 
packaging before 

17 Window option 

18 Notices 
24 In worse health 
29 Be short 
31 Kiddie ride 
33 Swirl 

37 Density symbols 
39 Bush 

41 “That bothers me” 

42 Lends a hand 
with contraband? 

43 Command to a dog 

44 “Encore!” 

45 Davis Cup 
competition 

46 “_we?” 

47 Back 

50 Quality feigned 
by a humblebrag 

51 Overstayed, e.g. 

54 Film heroine who 

says: “Somebody 

save our skins. Into 
the garbage chute, 

56 Orkney resident 
58 Buckwheat noodles 



60 Deploy 

61 Repentance subjects 

62 Dissident/ 

writer Khashoggi 

63 Big nonprofit 

that operates 
the Department 
of Defense Safe 
Helphne 

64 One being taught a 

65 Maryland’s_ 

Barton Parkway 

66 Set apart 


67 The cutting of one’s 
jib? 

70 Travel kit contents 

71 Shift from one dialect 

to another, 
depending on the 
social context 

72 Strummed 

instruments, for 
short 

74 Fratty feats 
76 Center of the 

US. auto industry 


77 Underhanded plan 
79 Jewish snack 

81_the lily 

83 Indignant denial 
85 Big name in 
insurance 

88 Tough H.S. science 

89 Scornful syllable 

90 Subjected to 

a hostile takeover 
93 Tips for journalists 


95 First post-B.C. year 

97 Befuddled 

98 Rival of Ole Miss 

99 Bard of_ 

100 Not worth hashing 

102 Museo contents 

103 Kind of seeds in 
health foods 

106 Siamang or 
orangutan 

108 Cause of a blowup, 
in brief 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 
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Starsk^Stripes. 15 years IN AFGHANISTAN 




The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 
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FACES 


Beating back 
the blockbuster 

Director Scorsese discusses his latest film, 
‘Rolling Thunder Revue: A Bob Dylan Story’ 


By Jake Coyle 
Associated Press 

A recent multiplex marquee 
is haunting Martin Scorsese. 
Twelve screens and 11 of them 
were showing one movie: “Aveng¬ 
ers: Endgame.” 

“Now, that’s not fair,” Scorsese 
says. “We have to fight back at 
this practice of overwhelming the 
market with the blockbuster. The 
— how should I put it? — the reg¬ 
ular film, that’s being edged out. 
It’s got to go someplace. It has to 
go someplace because you know 
why? There are people that are 
going to continue to make them.” 

Scorsese, 76, is still making 
them, though there’s little “regu¬ 
lar” about his latest film. “Roll¬ 
ing Thunder Revue: A Bob Dylan 
Story By Martin Scorsese” is a 
blistering semi-fictional docu¬ 
mentary that chronicles Dylan’s 
mythic 1975-1976 rambling cav¬ 
alcade across a post-Vietnam 
America. Scorsese has also in¬ 
serted fictional characters to 
amplify the folklore and embrace 
Dylan’s own trickery. 

The film, which premiered 
Wednesday on Netflix and in se¬ 
lect theaters, includes restored 
performance footage from the 
tour, scenes of the backstage cir¬ 
cus and contemporary interviews 
with many of the participants, in¬ 
cluding Joan Baez and, in his first 
on-camera interview in a decade, 
Dylan. 

For Scorsese, the movie is 
largely about what remains from 
that freewheeling extravaganza, 
when Dylan drove a Winnebago- 
led caravan of musicians, artists 
and poets (among them Allen 
Ginsberg, Ramblin’ Jack Elliott, 
Joni Mitchell, Bob Neuwirth) on 


a nationwide storm. 

What’s left of that musical mo¬ 
ment? “Ashes,” Dylan resolutely 
states in the film. Ginsberg, in a 
speech at the tour’s conclusion 
captured on camera by Dylan, 
provides a counterpoint that 
Scorsese favors. The poet im¬ 
plores all to “take from us some 
example” and “go out and make 
it for your own eternity.” Scors¬ 
ese was so moved by Ginsberg’s 
words that he used them at a com¬ 
mencement address at his daugh¬ 
ter’s high-school graduation. 

“What we were going for was 
to say: What survives from these 
ashes?” Scorsese said. “That 
spirit has to be remembered and 
it has to be re-experienced, es¬ 
pecially in the climate of today 
around the world. It’s not enough 
to say the world changes and it 
doesn’t mean anything. It has a 
timelessness.” 

At the time of the Rolling Thun¬ 
der Revue, Scorsese was mak¬ 
ing “Taxi Driver,” which, like 
Dylan’s caravan, channeled post- 
’60s disillusionment. Dylan says 
in the film it was when people lost 
conviction in everything. Roll¬ 
ing Thunder was in part about, in 
that vacuum, creating an artistic 
community outside of corporate 
interests and subverting audi¬ 
ence expectations. 

Scorsese believes that spirit 
holds lessons for audiences today. 

“There’s a generation that 
thinks cinema is a blockbuster,” 
he says. “I do prefer that people 
see ‘Rolling Thunder Revue’ with 
an audience. I think the theater 
experience is important. By the 
way, I don’t think it will ever go 
away. What I’m concerned about 
is if the theater experience is only 
blockbusters.” 



Netflix 


Bob Dylan, right, poses with musician Joan Baez during Dylan’s 
post-Vietnam Rolling Thunder Revue musical tour in 1975-76. 


It’s not 
enough to 
say the world 
changes and it 
doesn’t mean 
anything. 

It has a 

timelessness. ^ 

Martin Scorsese 

movie director 



Steve Lawrence says he 
has Alzheimer’s disease 

Singer Steve Lawrence re¬ 
vealed Tuesday that he has been 
diagnosed with the early stages of 
Alzheimer’s disease. 

In a letter sent by his spokes¬ 
man Howard Bragman, Law¬ 
rence confirmed the diagnosis, 
saying that he felt he needed to 
speak out in light of recent ru¬ 
mors and media inquiries. 

“I’m living my life, going out 
in public and trying to spend as 
much time as possible with my 
family and friends while I am 
still able to engage and enjoy,” he 
wrote. 

Lawrence said he doesn’t want 
pity or sympathy in response to 
his diagnosis. 

“I have lived and am living a 
wonderful, joyous life filled with 
love, support and amazing mo¬ 
ments,” he said. 

The 83-year-old crooner is 
known for solo hits including the 
ballad “Go Away Little Girl” and 
as one half of the 1960s pop duo 
Steve and Eydie alongside his 
wife, Eydie Gorme, who died in 
2013. 

Lawrence and Gorme helped 
keep alive the legacy of the Amer¬ 
ican Broadway songbook at a time 
when rock became dominant. 

Other news 

■ The sequel to Michael 
Wolff’s million-selling “Fire and 
Fury” is not attracting the same 
kind of interest. NPD BookScan 
reports 17,756 first-week sales for 
“Siege,” Wolff’s latest account of 
the White House under President 
Donald Trump. “Fire and Fury” 
sold more than 25,000 copies its 
first week amid a shortage of sup¬ 
ply due to enormous, and unex¬ 
pected, demand. “Fire and Fury” 
sold nearly 200,000 copies the fol¬ 
lowing week. Trump has largely 
ignored “Siege,” which had few 
of the headline-making details of 
“Fire and Fury.” 

■ Sylvia Miles, whose brief ap¬ 
pearances in the films “Midnight 
Cowboy” and “Farewell, My 
Lovely” earned her two Acad¬ 
emy Award nominations, died 
Wednesday. The cause is not yet 
clear. Accounts of her age vary 
widely, from 86 to 94. 

From The Associated Press 


Hollywood’s sequel factory churns out worrisome duds this summer 


By Anousha Sakoui 

Bloomberg 

More than a month into the summer 
movie season, one thing has become clear: 
Many of Hollywood’s sequels, reboots and 
reimaginings are falling flat. 

Some films have missed analysts’ fore¬ 
casts by tens of millions of dollars. They in¬ 
clude last weekend’s new releases — Walt 
Disney Co.’s “Dark Phoenix” and Univer¬ 
sal Pictures’ “The Secret Life of Pets 2.” 
Though Paramount Pictures’ “Rocket- 
man” topped studio forecasts, the Elton 
John biopic came in below outside esti¬ 
mates. Warner Bros.’ “Godzilla” sequel 
also missed industry projections. 

So far, the shortfall hasn’t claimed any of 
the summer’s biggest tentpole films. And 
Eric Wold, an analyst at B. Riley FBR, still 
expects higher ticket sales through the bal¬ 
ance of the year to deliver a record 2019. 
But the results also show that fans are get¬ 


ting pickier about the glut of sequels that 
Hollywood studios have force-fed movie 
moviegoers for years. 

“Audiences are savvy enough to wait for 
the home market, especially with so many 
great streaming choices this summer,” 
said Jeff Bock, an analyst with Exhibitor 
Relations Co. “That’s something Holly¬ 
wood will be contending against for years 
to come.” 

Sequels and reboots need to be more 
compelling to draw in fans, Bock said. 
“Many of them aren’t upping the ante or 
raising the stakes significantly enough,” 
he said. 

Hollywood studios have turned movie 
serials, now dubbed franchises, into an 
art form — with film series built around 
comic-book figures, action-hero revivals 
and classic cartoon characters. And no one 
has been more successful at this task than 
Disney. 

But even Disney’s biggest hits aren’t 


doing quite as well as predicted. The Mar¬ 
vel finale “Avengers: Endgame” racked up 
$2.73 billion in box-office sales globally 
and looked likely to dethrone “Avatar” as 
the top-grossing movie of all time. Now 
— following a drop-off in attendance — it 
will have to settle for second place. 

Bock cites a number of reasons for all of 
the misses. No one cared about the humans 
in “Godzilla,” he said, and “The Secret 
Life of Pets 2” didn’t “bring anything new 
to the table.” 

Missing estimates in a debut weekend 
doesn’t necessarily mean a feature won’t 
be profitable. Movies like “Rocketman,” 
with smaller production budgets, are ex¬ 
pected to make money. 

“Dark Phoenix,” an X-Men film, is 
emerging as one of the summer’s big¬ 
ger duds. It suffered from production and 
story problems, along with muddled mar¬ 
keting that left audiences confused by the 
trailer, Bock said. The film cost about $200 


million to make, plus tens of millions more 
to market, suggesting it will have trouble 
turning a profit. 

So far, summer sales are up about 14%, 
according to Wold. That’s helped theater 
owners recover from a sharp decline ear¬ 
lier in the year. For 2019 to date, domestic 
sales through last weekend were down 6% 
from a year earlier, according to Comscore 
Inc. 

“Sequels can obviously be successful 
— there wouldn’t be 20 of them this sum¬ 
mer if Hollywood thought otherwise,” 
Bock said. “However, the ones that have 
opened below expectations were ill-con¬ 
ceived and/or flimsy films. In other words: 
lazy sequels.” 

Wold said a successful summer season 
hinges on a few big releases still to come: 
“The Lion King” and “Toy Story 4” from 
Disney, a Fast & Furious spinoff from 
Comcast Corp.’s Universal studio, and a 
new Spider-Man release from Sony Corp. 
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By Louise Aronson 
Special to The Washington Post 

P resident Donald Trump turns 
73 on Friday. Two of his leading 
challengers, Joe Biden and Bernie 
Sanders, are 76 and 77, respec¬ 
tively. A third, Elizabeth Warren, turns 
70 on June 22. Two long-shot presidential 
contenders would spend their 70th birth¬ 
days in office. A third will be 90 before 
Election Day. 

“I just feel like a young man,” Trump 
told reporters on the White House lawn 
in April. “I’m so young. I can’t believe it. 
I’m the youngest person. I am a young, vi¬ 
brant man.” He was less charitable toward 
Biden, who is three years his senior, and 
his other rivals: “I would never say anyone 
is too old, but I know they’re all making me 
look very young, both in terms of age and I 
think in terms of energy.” 

Because I am a geriatrician, friends 
and acquaintances often ask me what I 
think about all the older people running 
for president in 2020. It usually begins like 
this: “I don’t mean to sound ageist, but...” 
Is it safe? they wonder. Is it sensible? Does 
it matter? 

The answers do not depend on a num¬ 
ber. The criteria for running for or being 
president shouldn’t vary with age, and age 
doesn’t tell you what you need to know to 
determine a person’s intellectual, emo¬ 
tional, physical or experiential fitness for 
office, whether that person is 38 or 90. 

That so many older candidates vie for 
president shouldn’t surprise us. Across 
states and industries, unprecedented num¬ 
bers of people in their 70s today remain in 
or rejoin the American workforce. But the 
picture is confusing. Americans over 65 
have become the fastest-growing worker 
group in the United States; at the same 
time, conversations about early retire¬ 
ment, workplace age discrimination and 
a dominant industry that defines 30 as old 
abound. 

Reasons not to retire at the traditional 
age of one’s early to mid-60s are many. 
Pensions are not what they were dur¬ 
ing what will most likely be regarded as 
the (historically exceptional) golden age 
of retirement in the 20th century. This 
means that people often delay retirement 


T he symbolic tree that President 
Donald Trump and his French 
counterpart Emmanuel Macron 
planted at the White House last 
year has died, according to French media 
reports. 

The small oak, which came from the 
historic Belleau Wood to the east of Paris, 
where American forces halted a German 
counteroffensive in the waning months of 
World War I, was a gift from Macron to 
Trump during his April 2018 state visit. 

As Macron wrote on Twitter at the time, 
the tree “will be a reminder at the White 
House of these ties that bind us.” Instead, 
the dead tree can now be seen as a remind¬ 
er of an amicable relationship that began 
as “le bromance” and has since become 
rather antagonistic. 

A m^or turning point in the Macron- 
Trump relationship came during the same 
visit when the two presidents gathered 
with their wives on the White House lawn 
to plant the tree. Macron had flown across 
the Atlantic to try to convince Trump not 
to abandon the Iran deal, a signature policy 


to maximize their retirement benefits, and 
many also keep working at least part time 
because they need the money to maintain 
their standard of living or keep themselves 
out of poverty. 

Economics offer just one motivation 
for work in old age. Equally important 
are the benefits to health and well-being. 
Not working often leads to loneliness and 
social isolation, which have a marked ad¬ 
verse impact on health; loneliness is as 
lethal as smoking 15 cigarettes a day, and 
social isolation increases risks of disease, 
hospitalization and death. A recent study 
suggested that early retirement kills men. 
Importantly, the benefits of continued work 
include not just the absence of negatives 
but the presence of positives: increases in 
sense of purpose, life satisfaction, physical 
health and self-worth. 

Those running for president aren’t im¬ 
mune to any of these benefits from work¬ 
ing, and they may contribute to the reasons 
septuagenarians want to run. But they 
don’t answer the question of whether they 
should run, and in what ways, if any, we 
should consider their age in assessing their 
fitness for office. Telling examples show 
how statistics can be cherry-picked to sup¬ 
port different agendas in answering those 
questions. On the one hand, older people 
are more likely than younger people to get 
sick, suffer adverse consequences from 
their medical treatment or die. That means 
a septuagenarian president is at higher risk 
for missing work or dying in office than one 
in her or his 50s. On the other hand, most 
healthy 70-somethings don’t die. Women 
in their 70s can expect to live another 17 
years on average — meaning half of them 
will live longer than that — and men can 
expect an average of 15 additional years. 

Just as adulthood differs from childhood, 
so too does elderhood differ from adult¬ 
hood. As we move into our 60s and beyond, 
physical and cognitive ability become bet¬ 
ter predictors of survival than age, though 
age does matter, particularly in the later 
substages of elderhood. In other words, 
there is no set age at which a person be¬ 
comes too old to run for president (or teach, 
or stock shelves, or drive for a ride-share 
company, or become an entrepreneur), 
but absent a premature death, the vast 
m^ority of us will reach a point at which 


achievement of the Obama administration. 

The French president, who had won in 
a landslide the year before and who is the 
youngest head of state in modern French 
history, clearly believed in his own ability 
to charm. 

Compared with other European lead¬ 
ers, notably German Chancellor Angela 
Merkel, Macron seemed to get along quite 
well with the mercurial Trump at the time, 
having delighted him in July 2017 with 
a massive military parade in Paris that 
Trump then tried, unsuccessfully, to re¬ 
create at home. 

So the young French president — who 
had failed to convince Trump to keep the 
United States in the 2015 Paris Climate Ac¬ 
cords — decided to test his luck on Iran. 

Trump clearly relished leading Macron 
along, but ultimately stood his ground de¬ 
spite Macron’s entreaties. In one memora¬ 
ble scene. Trump flicked what appeared to 
be a piece of dandruff off of Macron’s lapel 
in front of White House photographers, 
an apparent visible reinforcement of the 
power dynamic at play. 

The death of the tree was first report¬ 
ed in France’s Le Monde newspaper last 
week, during Trump’s visit to the beaches 


doing those things is unwise, unpleasant or 
impossible. 

When that time comes is hugely vari¬ 
able. At no time in life are people as varied 
in their abilities, health and inclinations as 
in old age. Some people experience accel¬ 
erated aging as a result of chronic disease, 
mental illness, poverty, incarceration, or 
other medical and social circumstances. 
Others thrive into advanced old age. 

Our society has long had age markers 
for behaviors that have a personal and so¬ 
cial impact. These include going to school, 
driving a car, drinking alcohol and collect¬ 
ing Social Security. But just as we apply 
different (ideally equivalent and just) stan¬ 
dards to children and adults, as well as to 
their subgroups, so too we should develop 
unique and fair standards for elderhood 
and its subgroups. Discrimination flour¬ 
ishes when we don’t discuss important so¬ 
cial issues openly, honestly and with more 
attention to facts than biases. 

There is probably a point at which a 
person is too old to run for president, but 
at what age that happens will vary by indi¬ 
vidual. For me, 100 is too old, and 90 prob¬ 
ably is, too. The 80s are the ironically titled 
gray area. I know many people in their 80s 
who can work long hours. But being presi¬ 
dent isn’t just any job, and I also know the 
risk for grave and fatal health events is 
high for an octogenarian. 

This is a great moment in history for 
people in elderhood or headed that way 
— in other words, for most of us. Suddenly 
there are older people in the media, on the 
street, in our workplaces. There is an in¬ 
ternational movement of women showing 
their gray or white hair, me included. Hav¬ 
ing gray or white hair is bad only if being 
old is bad, and if being old is bad, we are all 
in trouble. 

For our older presidential candidates, the 
bottom line is multifaceted, like elderhood 
itself: They are at higher risk for health is¬ 
sues, yes, but chances are that if they are 
healthy now, they will be just fine four 
years from now, too. All candidates come 
with risks. The fairest and most sensible 
approach is to judge them on the basis of 
their qualifications and policies, not their 
age. 


of Normandy for the 75th anniversary of 
the D-Day invasion. According to those 
reports, after it was planted, the tree had 
to be uprooted and subjected to a normal 
quarantine period for a plant brought from 
a foreign country to the United States. But it 
apparently died during the quarantine pe¬ 
riod and was never replaced or replanted. 

It was during this time that the once close 
ties between the two men appeared to fray 
with the most fraught moment in the rela¬ 
tionship coming in November 2018, seven 
months after the tree had been planted. 

After Macron — on the 100th anniversa¬ 
ry of the end of World War I — delivered a 
rousing speech against the evils of nation¬ 
alism, Trump arrived back in Washington 
and unleashed a Tweetstorm against him. 

“The problem is that Emmanuel suf¬ 
fers from a very low Approval Rating in 
France, 26%, and an unemployment rate of 
almost 10%,” Trump wrote. 

“He was just trying to get onto another 
subject. By the way, there is no country 
more Nationalist than France, very proud 
people-and rightfully so!” 

All things considered, though, Trump’s 
recent D-Day visit seemed to go fairly well 
in terms of relations with Macron. 


Clear symbolism in death of Macron’s gifted tree 


By James McAuley 

The Washington Post 
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OPINION 



Christian Torres/AP 


Migrants walk Friday past a large U.S. flag blanketing a portion of the border wall 
in protest to demand respect for migrants, as seen from Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. An 
administration request for border assistance has been stagnant in Congress while U.S. 
facilities for migrants are overwhelmed and in need of money. 


What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Suit to block T-Mobile-Sprint 
merger hurts US telecom 
The Wall Street Journal 

Ten Democratic state Attorneys General 
on Tuesday sued to block T-Mobile’s merg¬ 
er with Sprint, and the timing was no coin¬ 
cidence. The Justice Department will soon 
make its decision on the merger, and Dem¬ 
ocrats, unions and big business are lining 
up to defeat it at the expense of America’s 
leadership in 5G telecom networks. 

The State AGs say the merger “would 
eliminate Sprint as a competitor and reduce 
the number of (mobile network operators) 
with nationwide networks in the United 
States from four to three.” But a market 
of three strong wireless players would be 
more competitive than a de facto duopoly 
led by AT&T and Verizon. T-Mobile has 79 
million customers while Sprint boasts 54 
million compared to Verizon (118 million) 
and AT&T (94 million). The Big Two need 
a strong competitor, not two weaklings that 
may not survive for long. 

More spectrum improves connectiv¬ 
ity and boosts download speeds, which 
helps the two giants attract more custom¬ 
ers. With more revenue, they can procure 
more spectrum at government auctions to 
improve their networks. AT&T also came 
into a sweet spectrum deal two years ago 
when the Commerce Department selected 
it to build a national emergency network 
for first-responders. 

For years T-Mobile and Sprint have 
been slashing prices to compete with the 
Big Two. As the state AGs note, the aver¬ 
age cost per megabyte of data declined by 
between 72% and 83% between 2013 and 
2017. The problem is that all of the carriers 
have piled up debt that could retard their 
5G build-out. 

AT&T and Verizon have used much of 
their cash paying for content acquisitions 
rather than investing in 5G. AT&T has 
curbed price cuts to pay down $171 billion 
in debt from buying DirecTV and Time 
Warner. Verizon has $113 billion in debt 
and is writing off its misconceived Yahoo 
and AOL acquisitions that were supposed 
to help it compete with Google. 

While AT&T and Verizon have begun 
to roll out 5G service in some markets, T- 
Mobile and Sprint lack the complementary 
spectrum and capital to compete nation¬ 
wide. So there’s less impetus for AT&T and 
Verizon to accelerate their 5G plans, im¬ 
prove efficiency or redirect misallocated 
capital from more glamorous media plays. 

The Democratic AGs claim to be stand¬ 
ing for competition, but in opposing the 
T-Mobile-Sprint merger they’re entrench¬ 
ing the Big Two. It’s worth recalling that 
competition from Sprint and MCI is what 
finally broke AT&T’s monopoly on long¬ 
distance service in the 1980s. Long-dis¬ 
tance prices fell rapidly. 

Sprint and T-Mobile have already com¬ 
mitted to deploying a 5G network that 
would cover 97% of the U.S. population 
within three years including 85% of rural 
Americans. They have also agreed to 
maintain current prices for at least three 
years, which is three years longer than ei¬ 
ther Verizon or AT&T. The AG warnings 
about price increases are false. 

As ever, there’s a union-Democratic 
Party merger here. The Communications 
Workers of America, who represent AT&T 
and Verizon workers, oppose the tie be¬ 
tween the nonunion Sprint and T-Mobile. 
The last thing they want is a stronger non¬ 


union competitor. The union is a big finan¬ 
cier of Democrats, and it endorsed the AGs 
in coordinated fashion on Tuesday. 

All of this lobbying is aimed directly at 
persuading Justice antitrust chief Makan 
Delrahim to oppose the deal. Justice at¬ 
torneys have been demanding divestitures 
with perhaps an eye to recreating a fourth 
wireless carrier. Cable companies that 
aim to launch plans with wireless carriers’ 
spectrum — Altice already has a contract 
with Sprint — have criticized the deal for 
thwarting competition. But cable compa¬ 
nies merely want to fortify their regional 
monopolies, especially in rural areas where 
a merged T-Mobile-Sprint could compete. 

While the media obsess about Big Tech 
and antitrust, the T-Mobile-Sprint merger 
may be more consequential for America’s 
future. More of the world economy is be¬ 
coming digital every day, and 5G is essen¬ 
tial to capturing the benefits of artificial 
intelligence and much more. The U.S. can’t 
afford to fall behind by depending on a 
unionized duopoly. While Democratic AGs 
and unions may not care if 5G plods along, 
anyone who wants to preserve America’s 
global competitiveness should. 

Congress must OK aide for 
crisis on southern border 
The New York Times 

Last week, as American and Mexican 
officials haggled over how to address the 
migrant crisis at their countries’ shared 
border. United States Customs and Border 
Protection released its monthly migration 
statistics. They tell an alarming story. 

In May, 144,278 migrants were taken 
into custody. It was the third consecutive 
month in which apprehensions topped 
100,000 and the highest one-month total in 
13 years. 

Unequipped to deal with the crush, 
border facilities and migrant shelters are 
dangerously overcrowded, and the staff is 
overburdened. Dysfunction, disease and 
even death are a growing reality. 

“We are in a full-blown emergency, and 
I cannot say this stronger: The system is 
broken,” the acting commissioner of Cus¬ 
toms and Border Protection, John Sanders, 
said. 

Also last week, officials said that the Of¬ 
fice of Refugee Resettlement, the agency as¬ 
signed to care for unaccompanied migrant 
children, would begin cutting services “not 
directly necessary for the protection of life 
and safety.” This includes English classes, 
legal aid and recreational programs. 

Democrats and other administration 
critics called the move “cruel” and “il¬ 
legal,” but the financial reality is that the 
agency is overwhelmed. So far this fiscal 
year, it has taken charge of nearly 41,000 
unaccompanied children — a 57 percent 


increase over last year. The entire pro¬ 
gram could run out of funding by the end 
of June. 

In short, it is time for Congress to stop 
dithering and pass emergency funding to 
deal with this nightmare. 

It has been more than a month since the 
administration sent Congress a request for 
$4.5 billion in additional border assistance. 
A large portion of the money, $3.3 bil¬ 
lion, was earmarked for humanitarian aid 
— which most lawmakers agree is sorely 
needed. But a relatively modest piece of 
the request aimed at shoring up border se¬ 
curity operations, roughly a quarter of the 
total, has tied negotiators in knots. 

Early on. Democrats were opposed to 
funding additional detention beds for Im¬ 
migration and Customs Enforcement. Re¬ 
publicans had problems with Democrats’ 
demands for changes in the administra¬ 
tion’s asylum policies. At one point, nego¬ 
tiators thought they were close to resolving 
these conflicts, only to have other issues 
snarl the process. Beyond the money for 
security, one of the remaining disagree¬ 
ments is how much data sharing will be al¬ 
lowed between the agencies responsible for 
caring for migrant children and those that 
handle border enforcement. 

The broader problem is that many Dem¬ 
ocrats have come to view the Trump ad¬ 
ministration as untrustworthy, and they 
are loath to hand over one more penny for 
anything to do with immigration. Mem¬ 
bers of the Congressional Hispanic Caucus 
and the Congressional Progressive Caucus 
have been particularly adamant, insist¬ 
ing that their leadership take a hard line 
in negotiations. In part, they fear that the 
administration, despite its promises, will 
spend any additional funding on enforce¬ 
ment rather than humanitarian needs. 

There is much to despise about this 
administration’s immigration policies, 
which are exacerbating this crisis, but 
there should be no ambivalence about the 
urgency of addressing the humanitarian 
needs. While lawmakers wring their hands 
and drag their feet, tens of thousands of mi¬ 
grant children are suffering. 

Congress needs to get serious about deal¬ 
ing with that suffering. 

State campaign violations 
dog U.S. Rep. Ilhan Omar 
The Minneapolis Star Tribune 

us. Rep. Ilhan Omar is back in the news 
again, and not in a good way. The former 
state representative who won a seat in Con¬ 
gress last fall continues to be dogged by 
past missteps, this time eight violations of 
Minnesota campaign-finance law that will 
cost her nearly $3,500 in reimbursements 
and civil penalties. 

So complex were the allegations that the 


state Campaign Finance Board spent near¬ 
ly a year assessing the case, deposing staff 
people and former staff people, along with 
Omar herself The investigation was broad¬ 
ened in October — just a month before her 
election to Congress — to look more deeply 
into the allegations. Board Executive Di¬ 
rector Jeff Sigurdson said that between six 
and eight people were deposed separately. 

In an October 2018 editorial, we called 
on Omar to more fully explain her travel 
and other expenses. We noted that the alle¬ 
gations “suggest a pattern of carelessness 
and/or self-dealing with legally restricted 
funds. Neither conclusion inspires the con¬ 
fidence voters deserve to have in someone 
they send to the U.S. House to represent 
them.” 

It is even more disturbing, therefore, to 
learn that among the board’s latest find¬ 
ings was a troubling discovery that is 
far beyond its jurisdiction, but worthy of 
greater scrutiny nevertheless. Omar, for 
two years running, filed joint tax returns 
with a man she was living with but not 
legally married to. Complicating matters 
further, she was legally married to another 
man at the time. 

It’s against the law in Minnesota to file 
jointly unless one filer is legally married 
to the other. Last year Omar told the Star 
Tribune that she had married her partner 
“in her faith,” and had earlier divorced her 
first husband “in her faith.” That’s fine for 
religious purposes. But for tax purposes, 
only civil marriages qualify. It’s not known 
whether she benefited materially by filing 
jointly. That is something that voters, who 
are obliged to follow tax laws no matter 
how painful, are entitled to know. 

It’s not too much to expect that a law¬ 
maker would check with a tax attorney on 
a rather complicated marital status before 
filing. And when questions arise, it’s a vio¬ 
lation to use campaign funds to clear up 
those personal issues, as Omar apparently 
did. The Campaign Finance Board has or¬ 
dered that she reimburse her campaign 
$3,469 for violations related to her tax re¬ 
turns and non-campaign travel costs. She 
must also pay a $500 civil penalty. 

Omar is no stranger to controversy. As 
a new state House member, she collected 
$2,500 in speaking fees — $2,000 from 
Normandale Community College and $500 
from Inver Hills Community College — for 
appearances made shortly after she took 
office. Rep. Steve Drazkowski, R-Mazep- 
pa, who publicly noted that state law pro¬ 
hibits legislators from collecting such fees 
from groups that have business before the 
Legislature, made that public, and Omar 
returned the money. Drazkowski also filed 
the latest complaint. 

If this pattern continues, further investi¬ 
gation may be necessary. Omar could have 
avoided nearly every infraction by taking 
simple measures in advance to determine 
whether her actions would pass legal mus¬ 
ter. In its findings, the board noted that 
Minnesota “House Research staff did 
explain that generally when they discuss 
whether a member can accept something 
of value, for example, travel and lodging re¬ 
imbursement ... they discuss whether that 
would violate the gift prohibition,” but do 
not advise. “Rather, they commonly refer 
members to the Board. The Omar commit¬ 
tee did not contact Board staff... on the ap¬ 
propriateness of using committee funds for 
the travel reviewed in this investigation.” 

Omar’s political rise has been marred 
by a series of unforced errors, including 
intemperate remarks and tweets earlier 
this year that were widely perceived as 
anti-Semitic. Every month seems to bring 
a fresh problem. 

As an elected representative for Min¬ 
nesota and one of the first Muslim women 
and Somali refugees elected to Congress, 
Omar is helping to break new ground. But 
more is expected of her than the symbol¬ 
ism attached to her victory. Omar has a 
special obligation to be worthy of the trust 
so many have placed in her, including many 
still-new Americans who expect better. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Stetson, e.g. 

4 Big gulp 
8 Miles away 

12 Boxing legend 

13 Galileo’s 
birthplace 

14 Tubular pasta 

15 Comedy club 
razzers 

17 Streetcar 

18 Attack 

19 Poem of praise 

21 Old Ford model 

22 Frenzied 
26 Stupefies 

29 AAA job 

30 Archipelago 
unit (Abbr.) 

31 Sacred bird 
of Egypt 

32 Sushi fish 

33 Nile queen, 
familiarly 

34 Capitol Hill VIP 

35 Passing craze 

36 Sacred song 

37 Browbeat 

39 Indent key 

40 Gallery display 

41 High-flying battle 
45 Rotate 

48 Large land 
measures 

50 Out of control 

51 “Star Wars” royal 

52 Sportscaster 
Cross 


53 New Mexico 
resort 

54 Bigfoot’s cousin 

55 Surpass 

DOWN 

1 “Funny!” 

2 Hearty quaffs 

3 Twitches 

4 Divides 

5 Brandish 

6 Medit. nation 

7 Hybrid fuel 

8 Ancient Mexican 

9 Tall tree 

10 — loss 

11 Brink 
16Curly-leaf 

cabbages 

20 Morning moisture 

23 Lean to one side 

24 “Got it” 


25 Coagulate 

26 Plate 

27“... sting like —” 

28 Galvanizing 
matter 

29 Media mogul 
Turner 

32 Terrestrial 

33 Hooded 
snake 

35 Supporting 

36 Rum cocktail 

38 Armored vehicles 

39 Unspoken 

42 Legal document 

43 Aviation prefix 

44 Answer an invite 

45 Make lace 

46 Hollywood’s 
Thurman 

47 Aussie hopper 
49 Shoe width 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



6-14 


CRYPTOQUIP 


IKTDC GFOG HV YPD’Y RTLK 
IPZZPRKB O XOZCK OHPQDG 
PL HPDKV LZPH HK, TY YFK 


HV BKIGPZ-TD-XOR? 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip; FUTURE SUPERHERO 
WHO MIGHT WEAR A LONG-SLEEVED, BELTED 
ROBE INSTEAD OF A CAPE: CAFTAN MARVEL. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: H equals M 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Swamp 
6 Foliage 

12 Alaskan peak 

13 Current measure 

14 Kidnapper’s 
demand 

15 European 
peninsula 

16 Venetian 
blind part 

17 Suffix for million 

19 Busy insect 

20 Penne — Vodka 
22 Press for 

payment 
24— Alamos 
27 Mexican snack 
29 Aussie greeting 
32 Chekhov play, 
with “The” 

35 Nickelodeon’s 
“Explorer” 

36 Outlet letters 

37 Venus, to Serena 

38 CBS logo 

40 Abel’s brother 
42 Campaigned 
44 Bangkok cuisine 
46 Elevator name 
50 Biblical prophet 
52 Outer-space 
cloud 

54 Honor 

55 With uniformity 


56 Vestibules 

57 Valleys 

DOWN 

1 Repast 

2 Visitor to Siam 

3 Bob Marley 
fan, often 

4 -mo 

5 Nepal’s — 
Mountains 

6 Hideaway 

7 Plant firmly 

8 Gorilla 

9 Porches 

10 Ireland 

11 Plane reservation 

12 ER workers 

18 Former Chrysler 
CEO Lee 
21 USPS delivery 


23“Yecch!” 

24 PC screen type 

25 Discoverer’s call 

26 Peace 

28 Admitted to 
the clergy 

30 “Entourage” role 

31 OB’S gains 

33 Shaft of light 

34 201, in old Rome 
39 Bygone 

anesthetic 

41 Prestigious prize 

42 Coral formation 

43 To boot 

45 Easter entrees 

47 Meiody 

48 Misfortunes 

49 Utter 

51 Observe 
53 Actress Longoria 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



6-15 CRYPTOQUIP 


ITE FGOQQI HOS’M JZUU 
MWOM WGOCI, JEUHEQOF VEI 


UZMMZSV TCGF MWGFG. WG’U 


DEFQI FGHTVSZAODQG . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: BEING THAT MY SON’S 
WIFE BORROWED A LARGE AMOUNT OF MONEY 
FROM ME, IS SHE MY DEBTOR-IN-LAW? 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: I equals Y 
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The United States Army celebrates its 244th birthday on June 14th. 
What began in 1775 as a group of colonial militias has become 
one of the world's premiere land forces. 

WE ARE HONORED TO SERVE YOU. GO ARMY! 



EXCHANGE 


ARMY & AIR FORCE EXCHANGE SERVICE 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



Attorneys 


178 Transportation 


Court & C4irvrfil€t 


THE LOCAL CIVILIAN 
MILITARY DEFENSE FIRM 


(833) 446-UCIVIJ (x8265) 

www.militarylawfirm.com 


Dental 



AMERICAN 
DOCTORS 
& STAFF 

Creating ^{eaCtfuj SmiCes 


• Certified Orthodontics 

• American Dental 
Hygienists 

• Family Dentistry 


Ramstein Dental Care 
06371 406 230 
Poststrasse 1, 
66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 



yil 


LOC3ISTICS EUROPE GMBH 

f 


For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

Phone: +49-(0)6134-2592730 

Toll-free: 0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 

lnfo@transglobal-loglstlcs.de 
www.transglobal-logistlcs.de 


WEB: 


U.S.A 

-Hi-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
-Hi -800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military instaliations 



Transportation 


944 


Ship Cars and Containers t ind from the USA 



0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

infoiSworldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, 
TV, movies, 
music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 


Get entertained with... 


STARSK^STRIPES 



Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSK^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI pes. 

CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 


] Vehicle buyers wantinj 

the vehicle shipped 
through an agent usin 


] People saying Free Dog 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 


STARS AND STRIPES 


Entertainment 450 


Country/Rock/easylisti 

and^bonfires. 


Warrior Center. 


Sell Your Stuff! 





Take the fuss out of packing up 
for your next PCS—sell 
everything with Stripes 
free classifieds! 


STARSK^STRIPES. 



Are you in the picture? 


Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a 
better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSKJlSTRIPES. 

In prints Online at stripes.com 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 








Round-the-world news for America s military. 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 


STARSI^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 


STARSK^STRIPES. 


To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-886-0014. i 




Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 

Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.c( 




This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. 

. FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


KlilLOCATIXG 10 
iiAMPTOx roads;, VA? 

Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 
Purchasesy SaleSy Rentalsy Prop Mgmt 

^ mild GAllWMJll CAPTUSN(Rr) 

ASSOC. BROKER, REALTOR* CRS, GRI, ABR 



OVlilK $5()K IN VlilT UEWrUinS 2(»17/18 


I Off Duty? Amuse Yourself ! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARSW;^STRIPES. 


C 






Round-the-world news for America’s military. 






Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 



STARSIO^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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SlARS^ STRI PES. 

Unlimited 
Digital Access 

INTRO OFFER! 

FOUR WEEKS Web + Mobile 

When you subscribe to 
Stripes Digital Access... 

Get exclusive access to innovative digital 
features, interactive articles, award-winning 
photography and more. Enjoy unlimited 
access to the Stripes.com website and our 
Stars and Stripes mobile apps, all for a low 
monthly or annual subscription. 


Stars and Stripes content features 

• Access to Stars and Stripes nnobile apps 

• Exclusive reports on military matters 

• Coverage of all military branches 

• Special features on current issues 

• Veterans topics 

• Retrospectives such as Vietnam at 50 

• Archive Photo of the Day 

• Unbiased, First Amendment protected 
reporting from U.S. military bases around 
the world. 


Subscribe Today! 


stripes.com/subscribe 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust 



Daily Headlines Q Veterans News Q Military History Q and more 
Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 

STARSIQ^STRI PES. 
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STARS 

Presents 


kAND. 


STRIPES, 


A STARS AND STRIPES PODCAST 


A new podcast from the unique perspective only 
Stars and Stripes can provide. 

Join us as we examine the influence of private military 
contracting on today’s armed forces. 

Explore the culture, history, myths and facts of the new 
reality of modern warfare. 


Listen Now on 

w AppStore | GoogdePlay 

and on Stnpei 


Hosted by MJchelle Harven and 
Air Force veteran Desmon Farris 


Available Now 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Nottingham Open 

Wednesday 

At Nottingham Tennis Centre 
Nottingham, Engiand 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Grass-Outdoor 
Singies 

First Round 

Donna Vekic (2), Croatia, def. Dalila 
Jakupovic, Slovenia, 6-2,6-7 (5), 6-0. 

Elena-Gabriela Ruse, Romania, def. 
Evgeniya Rodina (10), Russia, 6-3, 6-3. 

Viktorija Golubic, Switzerland, def. Li¬ 
udmila Samsonova, Russia, 6-1, 6-7 (2), 
6-3. 

Chloe Paquet, France, def. Ankita 
Raina, India, 5-7, 6-4, 6-2. 

Alia Tomljanovic (6), Australia, def. 
Danielle Lao, United States, 6-2,6-3. 

Harriet Dart, Britain, def. Vara Lapko, 
Belarus, 7-6 (7), 3-6, 6-3. 

Maria Sakkari (4), Greece, def. Heath¬ 
er Watson, Britain, 6-4, 6-3. 

Bernarda Pera, United States, def. Ka¬ 
tie Swan, Britain, 7-6 (5), 6-1. 

Caroline Garcia (1), France, def. Naik- 
tha Bains, Britain, 6-1, 6-2. 

Maia Lumsden, Britain, def. Tara 
Moore, Britain, 6-3, 7-6 (3). 

Tatjana Maria (9), Germany, def. Moni¬ 
ca Niculescu, Romania, 6-1, 3-6, 7-6 (3). 

Jennifer Brady, United States, def. 
Zhang Shuai (7), China, 7-5, 6-3. 

Ivana Jorovic, Serbia, def. Ellen Perez, 
Australia, 6-3, 6-4. 

Astra Sharma, Australia, def. Mag¬ 
dalena Rybarikova, Slovakia, 6-1, 0-0 re¬ 
tired. 

Sara Sorribes Tormo, Spain, def. Shel¬ 
by Rogers, United States, 6-4, 5-7, 7-6 (4). 

Kristina Mladenovic (8), France, def. 
Magdalena Freeh, Poland, 7-5, 6-2. 

Rosmalen Grass Court 
Championships 

Wednesday 
Autotron Rosmalen 
Den Bosch, Netherlands 
Surface: Grass-Outdoor 


Second Round 

Jordan Thompson, Australia, def. Fran¬ 
ces Tiafoe (6), United States, 6-3, 6-2. 

Alex de Minaur (3), Australia, def. An¬ 
dreas Seppi, Italy, 7-5, 6-3. 

Borna Coric (2), Croatia, def. Taylor 
Fritz, United States, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

Cristian Garin (7), Chile, leads Robin 
Haase, Netherlands, 7-5,2-3 (0-40), susp.. 

Women 
First Round 

Natalia Vikhlyantseva, Russia, def. 
Anna Kalinskaya, Russia, 6-2, 6-3. 

Second Round 

Greet Minnen, Belgium, def. Margarita 
Gasparyan, Russia, 6-4, 6-4. 

Kirsten Flipkens, Belgium, def. Lesia 
Tsurenko (4), Ukraine, 7-6 (8), 7-5. 

Elena Rybakina, Kazakhstan, leads 
Alison Van Uytvanck (9), Belgium, 2-1, 

\)eronika Kudermetova, Russia, leads 
Destanee Aiava, Australia, 4-2, susp.. 

Doubles 

Raiec. _, _,_ 

Salisbury (4), Britain, def. Sander Arends 
and Matwe Middelkoop, Netherlands, 5- 
7, 7-6 (4), 10-5. 

Women 
First Round 

Ekaterina Alexandrova, Russia, and 
Galina Voskoboeva, Kazakhstan, def. 
Mona Barthel, Germany, and Andreea 
Mitu, Romania, 6-3, 7-5. 

Kiki Bertens and Demi Schuurs (2), 
Netherlands, def. Christina McHale and 
Alison Riske, United States, 3-6,6-2,11-9. 

Stuttgart Open 

Wednesday 
At TC Weissenhof 
Stuttgart, Germany 
Purse: $769,170 (WT250) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 

Singles 
Second Round 

Marton Fucsovics, Hungary, def. 
Nikoioz Basilashvili (4), Georgia, 6-7 (4), 

Milos Raonic (6), Canada, def. Jo-Wil- 
fried Tsonga, France, 6-4,6-7 (5), 7-6 (1). 

Jan-Lennard Struff, Germany, def. 
Miomir Kecmanovic, Serbia, 6-2, 6-2. 

Lucas Pouille, France, def. Daniil Med¬ 
vedev (3), Russia, 7-6 (6), 4-6, 6-2. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Rohan Bopanna, India, and Denis 
Shapovalov, Canada, def. Bob and Mike 
Bryan (3), United States, 6-4, 3-6, 10-6. 

Luke Bambridge and Jonny O’Mara, 
Britain, def. Matteo Berrettini, Italy, and 
Marton Fucsovics, Hungary, 3-6, 6-3, 10- 

Quarterfinals 

John Peers, Australia, and Bruno 
Soares (1), Brazil, def. Denys Molchanov, 


College baseball 

1 

Auto racing 

1 

Pro baseball 

1 

Deals 


At Omaha, Neb. 

(Double Elimination; x-if necessary) 
Saturday, June 15 

Game 1 — Michigan (45-20) vs. Texas 
Tech (44-18) 

Game 2 - Florida State (41-21) vs. Ar¬ 
kansas (46-18) 

Sunday, June 16 

Game 3 — Louisville (49-16) vs. Van¬ 
derbilt (54-11) 

Game 4 — Mississippi State (51-13) vs. 
Auburn (38-26) 

Monday, June 17 

Game 5 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 6 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Tuesday, June 18 

Game 7 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 

Game 8 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 4 
winner 

Wednesday, June 19 
Game 9 — Game 5 winner vs. Game 6 
loser 

Thursday, June 20 

Game 10 — Game 7 winner vs. Game 

8 loser 

Friday, June 21 

Game 11 — Game 6 winner vs. Game 

9 winner 

Game 12 — Game 8 winner vs. Game 

10 winner 

Saturday, June 22 

x-Game 13 — Game 6 winner vs. Game 

9 winner 

x-Game 14 — Game 8 winner vs. Game 

10 winner 


Monster Energy NASCAR Cup 
schedule and winners 

.unday, Feb. 17 

Beach, Fla. (Denny H, 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Philadelphia 9 4 4 31 31 20 

Montreal 8 7 3 27 21 28 

D.C. United 7 4 6 27 23 18 

Atlanta 8 5 2 26 19 11 

New York 7 6 3 24 27 19 

New York City FC 5 1 8 23 23 17 

Toronto FC 5 6 4 19 26 25 

Orlando City 5 7 3 18 22 21 

Chicago 4 6 6 18 24 23 

Columbus 5 9 2 17 16 24 

New England 4 8 4 16 17 33 

Cincinnati 3 11 2 11 14 33 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Los Angeles FC 11 1 4 37 39 13 

LA Galaxy 9 6 1 28 22 19 

Seattle 7 4 5 26 26 21 

Houston 7 3 3 24 21 14 

FC Dallas 6 6 4 22 22 22 

Minnesota United 6 7 3 21 23 25 

Real Salt Lake 6 8 1 19 21 27 

San Jose 5 6 4 19 23 27 

Vancouver 4 6 6 18 17 20 

Sporting KC 3 5 7 16 26 27 

Colorado 4 9 3 15 25 34 

Portland 4 7 2 14 19 26 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday, June 22 
LA Galaxy at Cincinnati 
Real Salt Lake at Chicago 
Toronto FC at FC Dallas 
Colorado at Vancouver 
Houston at Portland 

Sunday, June 23 

Sporting Kansas City at Columbus 

NWSL 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Washington 5 1 1 16 12 4 

Portland 4 1 2 14 16 10 

Utah 4 2 1 13 7 5 

North Carolina 3 2 3 12 16 8 

Chicago 3 3 2 11 13 13 

Houston 3 2 2 11 8 9 

Reign FC 2 1 4 10 7 8 

Sky Blue FC 0 5 2 2 5 11 

Orlando 0 7 1 1 2 18 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday’s games 
Portland at North Carolina 
Orlando at Houston 
Sky Blue FC at Utah 
Washington at Reign FC 
Friday, June 21 
Utah at Portland 


Pro basketball 


WNBA 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

Connecticut 6 1 .857 - 

Washington 4 2 .667 IVz 

Chicago 3 2 .600 2 

Indiana 3 3 .500 IVi 

New York 2 4 .333 SVz 

Atlanta 1 4 .200 4 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

Los Angeles 3 2 .600 - 

Minnesota 4 3 .571 - 

Seattle 4 3 .571 - 

Las Vegas 2 3 .400 1 

Phoenix 2 3 .400 1 

Dallas 0 4 .000 IVi 

Wednesday’s game 
New York 75, Minnesota 69 
Thursday’s game 
Indiana at Dallas 

Friday’s games 
Seattle at Washington 
Connecticut at Minnesota 
Los Angeles at Phoenix 
New York at Las Vegas 


Sunday, March 3 - Pennzoil 400, Las Ve 
gas (Joey Logano) 

Sunday, March 10 - TicketGuardian 500 
Avondale, Ariz. (Kyle Busch) 

Sunday, March 17 - Auto Club 400, Fon 
’^--a, Calif. (Kyle Busch) 

Sunday, March 24 - STP 500, Martins 
5, Va. (Brad Keselowski) 


Junday,_ 

Tenn. (Kyle Busch) 

Saturday, Aprii 13 - Toyota Owners 400, 
Richmond, Va. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Sunday, Aprii 28 - Geico 500, Talladega, 
Ala. (Chase EIRott) 

Monday, May 6 - Gander RV 400, Dover, 
Del. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Saturday, May 11 - Digital Ally 400, 
Kansas City, Kan. (Brad Keselowski) 

Sunday, May 26 - Coca-Cola 600, Con 
cord, N.C. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Sunday, June 2 - Pocono 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. (Kyle Busch) 

Monday, June 10 — FireKeepers Casino 
400, Brooklyn, Mich. (Joey Logano) 

Sunday, June 23 - Toyota/Save Mart 
350, Sonoma, Calif. 

Sunday, June 30 - Camping World 400, 
Joliet, III. 

Saturday, Juiy 6 - Coke Zero Sugar 400, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Saturday, Juiy 13 - Quaker State 400, 
Sparta, Ky. 

Sunday, Juiy 21 - Foxwoods Resort Ca¬ 
sino 301, Loudon, N.H. 

Sunday, Juiy 28 - Gander RV 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

Sunday, Aug. 4 - Go Bowling at The 
Glen, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 

Sunday, Aug. 11 - Consumers Energy 
400, Brooklyn, Mich. 

Saturday, Aug. 17 - Bass Pro Shops NRA 
Night Race, Bristol, Tenn. 

Sunday, Sept. 1 - Bogangles’ Southern 
500, Darlington, S.C. 

Sunday, Sept. 8 - Big Machine Vodka 
400 at the Brickyard, Indianapolis 

Sunday, Sept. 15 - South Point 400, Las 
Vegas 

Saturday, Sept. 21 - Federated Auto 
Parts 400, Richmond, Va. 

Sunday, Sept. 29 - Bank of American 
ROVAL 400, Concord, N.C. 

Sunday, Oct. 6 - MENCS race, Dover, 
Del. 

Sunday, Oct. 13 - 1000Bulbs.com 500, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Sunday, Oct. 20 - Hollywood Casino 400, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Sunday, Oct. 27 - First Data 500, Mar¬ 
tinsville, Va. 

Sunday, Nov. 3 - AAA Texas 500, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Sunday, Nov. 10 - MENCS race, Avon¬ 
dale, Ariz. 

Sunday, Nov. 17 - Ford EcoBoost 400, 
Homestead, Fla. 

IndyCar schedule and winners 

March 10 - Firestone Grand Prix of St. 
Petersburg (Josef Newgarden) 

March 24 - IndyCar Classic, Austin, Tex¬ 
as (Colton Herta) 

Aprii 7 - Honda Indy Grand Prix of Ala¬ 
bama, Birmingham (Takuma Sato) 

Aprii 14 - Acura Grand Prix of Long 
Beach, Calif. (Alexander Rossi) 

May 11 - IndyCar Grand Prix, Indianapo¬ 
lis (Simon Pagenaud) 

May 26 - Indianapolis 500 (Simon Pagen- 

June 1 - Chevrolet Detroit Grand Prix- 
Race 1 (Josef Newgarden) 

June 2 - Chevrolet Detroit Grand Prix- 
Race 2 (Scott Dixon) 

June 8 - DXC Technology 600, Fort Worth, 
Texas (Josef Newgarden) 

June 23 - REV Group Grand Prix at Road 
America, Elkhart Lake, wis. 

Juiy 14 - Honda Indy Toronto 
Juiy 20 - Iowa Corn 300, Newton 
Juiy 28 - Honda Indy 200 at Mid-Ohio, 
Lexington, Ohio 

Aug. 18 - ABC Supply 500, Long Pond, 
Pa. 

Aug. 24 - Bommarito Automotive Group 
500, Madison, III. 

Sept. 1 - Grand Prix of Portland (Ore.) 
Sept. 22 - Firestone Grand Prix of Mon¬ 
terey, Salinas, Calif. 

FI schedule and winners 

March 17 - Australian Grand Prix, Mel¬ 
bourne (Vaitterl Bottas) 

March 31 - Bahrain Grand Prix, Sakhir 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

Aprii 14 - Chinese Grand Prix, Beijing 


Aprii 

(Lewis _F 


England 

Juiy 28 
helm 

Aug. 4 

*’^Sept. 1 
corchamps 
Sept. 8 - 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 13 
Oct. 27 
City 

Nov.3- 

Texas 

Nov. 17 
Dec. 1 - 

rina, UAE 


35 34 

Toronto 24 43 

Baltimore 21 46 

Centrai Division 
Minnesota 44 22 

Cleveland 34 33 

Chicago 32 34 

Detroit 25 39 

Kansas City 21 46 

West Division 
Houston 46 23 

Texas 36 31 

Oakland 35 34 

Los Angeles 33 35 

Seattle 29 42 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 
W L 

Atlanta 39 29 

Philadelphia 38 30 . 

New York 33 34 

Washington 31 36 

Miami 24 42 

Centrai Division 

Milwaukee 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 


38 29 

33 33 


(VaItteri Bottas) 

May 12 - Spanish Grand Prix, Barcelona 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

May 26 - Monaco Grand Prix, Monte 
Carlo (Lewis Hamilton) 

June 9 - Canadian Grand Prix, Montreal 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

June 23 - French Grand Prix, Le Castel- 


German Grand Prix, Hocken- 
Hungarian Grand Prix, Buda- 

- Belgian Grand Prix, Spa-Fran- 

- Italian Grand Prix, Monza 

- Singapore Grand Prix 

- Russian Grand Prix, Sochi 

- Japanese Grand Prix, Suzuka 

- Mexican Grand Prix, Mexico 

United States Grand Prix, Austin, 

- Brazilian Grand Prix, Sao Paolo 
Abu Dhabi Grand Prix, Yas Ma- 


30 36 .455 8 

30 37 .448 8'/2 

West Division 
Los Angeles 45 23 .662 - 

Arizona 36 33 .522 9'/2 

Colorado 35 32 .522 9'/2 

San Diego 33 35 .485 12 

San Francisco 28 38 .424 16 

Wednesday’s games 
Oakland 6, Tampa Bay 2 
Cincinnati 7, Cleveland 2 
Boston 4, Texas 3 
Toronto 8, Baltimore 6 
Milwaukee 6, Houston 3,14 innings 
Seattle 9, Minnesota 6,10 innings 
Detroit 3, Kansas City 2 
Chicago Cubs 10, Colorado 1 
Arizona 2, Philadelphia 0 
Miami 9, St. Louis 0 
Atlanta 8, Pittsburgh 7,11 innings 
San Francisco 4, San Diego 2 
Thursday’s games 
Seattle at Minnesota 
Toronto at Baltimore 
L.A. Angels at Tampa Bay 
Texas at Boston 
Detroit vs. Kansas City 
N.Y. Yankees at Chicago White Sox 
Pittsburgh at Atlanta 
Arizona at Washington 
St. Louis at N.Y. Mets 
San Diego at Colorado 
Chicago Cubs at L.A. Dodgers 
Friday’s games 

Boston (Rodriguez 6-4) at Baltimore 
(Cashner 6-2) 

Cleveland (Plutko 2-1) at Detroit 
(TBD) 

L.A. Angels (Heaney 0-1) at Tampa Bay 
(Snell 4-5) 

Texas (Smyly 1-5) at Cincinnati (Mahle 
2-6) 

Kansas City (Keller 3-8) at Minnesota 
(Gibson 6-3) 

N.Y. Yankees (Sabathia 3-3) at Chicago 
White Sox (Giolito 9-1) 

Toronto (Sanchez 3-7) at Houston 
(Cole 5-5) 

Seattle (Gonzales 6-6) at Oakland 
(Bassitt 3-2) 

Arizona (Ray 5-3) at Washington 
(Scherzer 4-5) 

Pittsburgh (Brault 2-1) at Miami (Rich¬ 
ards 3-6) 

St. Louis (Ponce de Leon 0-0) at N.Y. 
Mets (Matz 5-4) 

Philadelphia (Pivetta 4-1) at Atlanta 
(Newcomb 1-0) 

San Diego (Quantrill 1-2) at Colorado 
(Hoffman 1-3) 

Chicago Cubs (Hendricks 7-4) at L.A. 
Dodgers (Hill 3-1) 

Milwaukee (Davies 7-0) at San Fran¬ 
cisco (Pomeranz 1-6) 

Saturday’s games 
L.A. Angels at Tampa Bay 
Boston at Baltimore 
Toronto at Houston 
Cleveland at Detroit 
Kansas City at Minnesota 
N.Y. Yankees at Chicago White Sox 
Seattle at Oakland 
Saturday’s Games 
Arizona at Washington 
Milwaukee at San Francisco 
Pittsburgh at Miami 
St. Louis at N.Y. Mets 
Texas at Cincinnati 
Philadelphia at Atlanta 
San Diego at Colorado 
Chicago Cubs at L.A. Dodgers 
Sunday’s games 
Boston at Baltimore 
Texas at Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh at Miami 
L.A. Angels at Tampa Bay 
Cleveland at Detroit 
St. Louis at N.Y. Mets 
Philadelphia at Atlanta 
Arizona at Washington 
Kansas City at Minnesota 
N.Y. Yankees at Chicago White Sox 
Toronto at Houston 
San Diego at Colorado 
Milwaukee at San Francisco 
Seattle at Oakland 
Chicago Cubs at L.A. Dodgers 

Calendar 

June 15 — International amateur sign¬ 
ing period closes. 

June 19-20 — Owners meeting. New 
York. 

June 29-30 — New York Yankees vs. 
Boston at London. 

July 2 — International amateur sign¬ 
ing period opens. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BOSTON RED SOX - Optioned LHP 
Bobby Poyner to Pawtucket (IL) and LHP 
Darwinzon Hernandez to Portland (EL). 
Recalled RHPs Travis Lakins and Josh 
Smith from Pawtucket. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Sent RHP Mike 
Clevinger to Akron (EL) for a rehab as¬ 
signment. 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Signed C Korey 
Lee to a minor league contract. 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Agreed to 
terms with SS Bobby Witt Jr. on a minor 
league contract. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Returned RHP 
Chance Adams to Trenton (EL). Optioned 
LHP Stephen Tarpley to Scranton/Wil¬ 
kes-Barre (IL). 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Sent SS J.P. 
Crawford to Modesto (Cal) for a rehab 
assignment. Signed RHP Nick Duron to a 
minor league contract. 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Optioned C Mi¬ 
chael Perez to Durham (IL). Signed SS 
Greg Jones to a minor league contract. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Assigned RHP Da¬ 
vid Carpenter outright to Nashville (PCL). 
Signed OF Kellen Strahm, LHPTriston Pol- 
ley, IB Blaine Crim, SS Jake Hoover and 
RHPs Justin Slaten, John Matthews, Zak 
Kent, Joe Corbett, Ben Anderson, Luke 
Schiltz, Mason Cole, Spencer Mraz and 
Leon Hunter to minor league contracts. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Placed RHP 
Ken Giles on the 10-day IL, retroactive 
to June 9. Selected the contract of RHP 
Jordan Romano from Buffalo (IL). Trans¬ 
ferred RHP Clay Buchholz to the 60-day 


ARIZONA DIAMONDBACKS - Placed 
RHP Jon Duplantier on the 10-day IL. Re¬ 
called RHP Stefan Crichton from Reno 
(PCL). 

ATLANTA BRAVES - Placed RHP Kevin 
Gausman on the 10-day IL. Recalled LHP 
A.J. Minterfrom Gwinnett (IL). 

CINCINNATI REDS - Signed OF Matt 
Lloyd, LHP Nick Lodolo, SS Quincy 
McAfee, C Justin Gomez and RHPs Quint- 
en Sefeik, Matt Gill and Danny Serreino 
to minor league contracts. 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Signed C 
Tyler Ryan; 3B Kody Hoese and Julio Car¬ 
rion; SSs Zac Ching and Jimmy Titus; OFs 
Ryan Ward, Joe Vranesh, Danny Sinatro 
and Justin Washington; RHPs Ryan Pepi- 
ot, Nick Robertson, Logan Boyer and 
Cyrillo Watson; and LHPs Alec Gamboa, 
Mitchell Tyranski, Jacob Cantleberry, 
Sean Mellen and Jeff Beige to minor 
league contracts. 

MIAMI MARLINS - Placed RP Jose 
Urena on the 10-day IL, retroactive to 
June 9. Recalled RHP Jordan Yamamoto 
from Jacksonville (SL). 

NEW YORK METS - Returned SS Luis 
Guillorme to Syracuse (IL). 

PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES - Optioned 
LHP Austin Davis to Lehigh Valley (IL). 
Reinstated RHP Edubray Ramos from the 
10-day IL. Signed SS Sal Gozzo to a minor 
league contract. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Optioned 
RHP Montana DuRapau to Indianapolis 
(IL). Recalled RHP Mitch Keller from In¬ 
dianapolis. Sent RHP Chris Stratton to 
Indianapolis (IL) for a rehab assignment. 
Signed INF Jared Triolo, RHPs Austin Rob¬ 
erts and Cameron Junker and OFs Matt 
Gorski, Matt Fraizer and Blake Sabol to 
minor league contracts. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Agreed to 
terms with OF Trejyn Fletcher, RHP Tony 
Locey, C Pedro Pages, C Aaron Antonini, 
RHP Adrian Mardueno and RHP Tyler 
Peck. 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Optioned RHP 
Chris Paddack to Lake Elsinore (Calif.). 
Recalled RHP Robert Stock from El Paso 
(PCL). 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Reinstated 
C Buster Posey from 10-day IL. Optioned 
C Aramis Garcia to Sacramento (PCL). 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

CLEVELAND CAVALIERS - Named 
Lindsay Gottlieb assistant coach. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

CHICAGO BEARS - Waived PK Chris 
Blewitt. 

JACKSONVILLE JAGUARS - Signed LB 
Quincy Williams to a four-year contract. 

KANSAS CITY CHIEFS - Signed OT 
Mitchell Schwartz to a one-year contract 
extension. 

NEW YORK JETS - Claimed CB Mon- 
trel Meander off waivers from the Oak¬ 
land Raiders. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

EDMONTON OILERS - Agreed to 
terms with Bakersfield (AHL) coach Jay 
Woodcroft on a three-year contract ex¬ 
tension. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

DALLAS — Loaned Fs Francis Atua- 
hene and Ema Twumasi to Austin (USL 
Championship). 

SEATTLE SOUNDERS - Signed Ms Josh 
Atencio and Azriel Gonzalez and Fs Alec 
Diaz, Shandon Hopeau, Danny Robles and 
Ray Serrano to short-term agreements 
from Tacoma (USL Championship). 

COLLEGE 

IOWA — Announced sophomore WR 
Jack Combs is transferring from Central 
Michigan, sophomore WR Charlie Jones 
from Buffalo and sophomore WR Oliver 
Martin from Michigan. 

MIAMI - Named Bill Courtney men’s 
assistant basketball coach. 

TENNESSEE — Announced sophomore 
OL Melvin McBride is giving up football 
due to health problems. 
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Euro steps: Foreign 
players make inroads 



Joey Logano, left, en route to his NASCAR Cup Series win on Monday at Michigan 
International Speedway. It was Team Penske’s fifth Cup win this season. 

JGR, Team Penske 
have dominated Cup 


By Noah Trister 

Associated Press 

BROOKLYN, Mich. — NASCAR’s top 
series has been a two-team show. 

Joey Logano’s victory at Michigan on 
Monday gave Team Penske its fifth Cup 
win of the season. That’s two fewer than 
Penske had all of last year, when Logano 
won the series title. In another year, Pen¬ 
ske might be the clear choice as NASCAR’s 
dominant team, but that’s not the case at 
the moment. Joe Gibbs Racing has nine 
victories — together, these two teams have 
combined to win 14 of the 15 races so far. 

“When I think of key races to win, ob¬ 
viously the crown jewel events that we 
probably all know: Brickyard; Daytona; 
Darlington; those type of racetracks that 
really stand out,” Logano said. “This one 
is next in line to me because of Roger Pen¬ 
ske, this being in his backyard. You always 
want to win at your home track.” 

It’s been quite a few weeks for Pen¬ 
ske, who won his 18th Indianapolis 500 
thanks to Simon Pagenaud and now has 
the points leader in NASCAR with Logano. 
Of course, to win Monday, Logano had to 
hold off two of Gibbs’ top cars — the No. 
19 of Martin Truex Jr. and the No. 18 of 
Kyle Busch. Truex complained afterward 
that he thought Logano was too quick on an 
overtime restart. 

Logano and Brad Keselowski are first 
and third in the Cup standings for Pen- 

By the numbers 


ske. Busch is second, Truex is sixth, and 
Denny Hamlin is seventh for Gibbs. The 
two teams combined to take four of the top 
six spots in Monday’s race. 

“We just did the best we could with what 
we had,” Busch said. “Our M&M’s Camry 
was not great, but we just kept working on 
it all day. We just kept falling back or doing 
rounds, doing air pressure, everything we 
could to get improving on it and make it bet¬ 
ter. ... Overall we came with about — way 
better than we should have. Let’s go with 
that. Way better than we should have.” 

At this point last season, five teams had 
victories, and Stewart-Haas Racing and 
JGR had combined to win 11 of the 15 
races. 

But through 15 races in 2017, eight dif¬ 
ferent teams had already won, and none of 
them had more than three victories. 

The next four races on the schedule — at 
Sonoma, Chicagoland, Daytona and Ken¬ 
tucky — are at places where Truex, Busch 
and Erik Jones won last year. They all 
drive for Gibbs at the moment, so perhaps 
Team Penske should feel a bit relieved 
after taking advantage of its opportunity at 
Michigan, where JGR has won only one of 
the past 15 races. 

JGR has managed to win nine races de¬ 
spite having no poles yet this year. Logano 
was actually the first driver to win from 
the pole all season — although all three 
of his career wins at MIS were as the pole 
winner. 


By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated Press 

J airo Faverus, a defensive back from 
Amsterdam, was hanging out in 
Alabama’s football facility for about 
20 minutes before a Crimson Tide 
staffer let him know who, exactly, he was 
waiting to meet. 

“He was like, ‘Nick Saban wants to see 
you.’ Oh. Oh,” Faverus recalled his reac¬ 
tion, with a little laugh. 

The 20-year-old Faverus is part of a 
group of 29 football players from Europe 
who have been caravanning to college 
campuses around the country since May 
30. The players are getting the opportunity 
to compete against American prospects at 
recruiting camps in front of dozens of Di¬ 
vision I coaches. The tour has made stops 
at Alabama, Clemson and Ohio State, with 
Michigan, Notre Dame and Penn State still 
to come. 

Brandon Collier, a former college foot¬ 
ball player from Ohio now living in Germa¬ 
ny, is trying to open a pipeline to the United 
States for European recruits. Players he 
has worked with have already landed at 
Michigan, Cincinnati, Temple and Geor¬ 
gia Tech, among others. This is the third 
year Collier has organized and led a spring 
camp road trip, but this one represents a 
breakthrough. Now the programs current¬ 
ly ruling college football — Alabama and 
Clemson — are taking notice. 

“My end goal I said two years ago was 
one day I’ll be in Nick Saban’s office and it 
kind of happened,” Collier said in a phone 
interview recently. “So it’s kind of a surreal 
moment. I mean I had goose bumps.” 

Collier grew up in Cleveland and played 
at the University ( " 

Massachusetts 
from 2005-09. 

He got looks from 
the Carolina Pan¬ 
thers and Phila¬ 
delphia Eagles, 
knocked around 
the CEL for a 
couple of years 
and played pro¬ 
fessionally in Eu¬ 
rope. He decided 
to stay in Germa¬ 
ny after injuries 
ended his play¬ 
ing career and 
found untapped 
potential in European players. There were 
plenty of top athletes on club and semi-pro¬ 
fessional teams, but not much structure to 
develop them or provide the exposure nec¬ 
essary to be recruited by American colleg¬ 
es. In 2017, Collier started Premier Players 
International, hoping to fill the void. 

His first spring camp tour had 15 players 
and focused mostly on the Midwest. Collier 
had played for Michigan defensive coordi¬ 
nator Don Brown while at UMass, and with 
Tim Day, the brother of Ohio State coach 
Ryan Day. 

The latest PPI tour has also stopped 
at Cincinnati, the home of an alumnus. 
Lorenz Metz, a 6-foot-7, 277-pound offen¬ 
sive lineman from Germany, signed with 
the Bearcats in 2018. 

Cincinnati coach Luke Fickell said Eu¬ 
ropean players tend to be older than the 
typical American high schoolers, which 
can be a bonus when it comes to maturity. 
But, they’re not quite as refined. 

“You got to be willing to say hey, ‘There’s 
going to be a learning curve here,”’ Fickell 
said. He added the PPI prospects seemed 
prepared for what would be expected of 



Chris Carlson/AP 


A former college football player from 
Ohio now living in Germany is trying to 
open a pipeline to the United States for 
European recruits. Major programs and 
coaches, such as Alabama’s Nick Saban, 
above, are starting to pay attention. 

them at camp. 

This year’s prospects include players 
from Sweden, Denmark, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Austria and France. Collier 
said players paid a $300 fee to be part of 
the trip and had to pay for their own air¬ 
fare and lodging. They gathered in New¬ 
ark, N.J., on May 30 and — using three 
15-seat vans — drove 16 hours to Macon, 
Ga., for a camp at Mercer University. The 
camp drew coaches from more than two 
dozen Division I programs, including LSU, 
Nebraska and Mississippi State. 

“Then I felt good after the camp, so I 
took a handful of guys that I thought was 
pretty elite and drove to Alabama the next 
day on June 2 and did a camp there,” Col¬ 
lier said. 

Faverus, a 6-foot, 190 pound cornerback 
who started playing flag football when he 
was 11, made the greatest impression. 

“I went because I really wanted to get 
the experience of having that competition 
and learning from those types of coaches 
and that type of team,” Faverus said. “Kind 
of see what that’s all about. See if I could 
compete with those guys.” 

After the drills, an Alabama coach pulled 
Faverus aside. He didn’t realize it immedi¬ 
ately, but Saban wanted to meet him. 

“He said they wanted more information 
to see who I am. They didn’t really know 
who I was until I was at their camp,” Fa¬ 
verus said. 

Collier’s relationship with Alabama of¬ 
fensive line coach Kyle Flood, who was 
head coach at Rutgers from 2012-15, 
opened the door to the Crimson Tide. At 
the invite of Clemson defensive coordina¬ 
tor Brent Venables, Collier’s crew also got 
to visit the national champions. 

“[Clemson] rolled out the red carpet for 
us,” Collier said. 

Collier said 13 players had already re¬ 
ceived a total of about 40 scholarship offers 
during the trip. Getting Saban’s attention 
was especially satisfying. 

Just a few months ago. Collier was in 
Tuscaloosa and told the coach with six na¬ 
tional championships he was planning to 
bring Europeans to Alabama’s camp. 

“He said, “Whatcha’ got, soccer players?’ 
And laughed and walked away,” Collier 
said. “I was kind of motivated to get back 
to him on it. I went in his office and said, 
‘Do you remember you asking me if I only 
got soccer players?”’ 


8 

The number of 
winning teams in 
2017 through 15 
races in the NASCAR 
Cup Series. None had 
more than three wins. 


5 

The winning Cup 
teams through 15 
races last year, led by 
Stewart-Haas Racing 
and Joe Gibbs Racing, 
for 11 of the wins. 


3 

Winning teams 
through 15 races 
this year, dominated 
by Joe Gibbs Racing 
with nine and Team 
Penske with five. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 


r You got to 
be willing 
to say hey, 
“There’s 
going to be 
a learning 
curve here.” ^ 

Luke Fickell 

Ohio State coach on 
European players 
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STANLEY CUP FINAL 



Colter Peterson, St. Louis Post-Dispatch/AP 


Fans reach out to touch the Stanley Cup after the Blues arrived at the airport in St. Louis early Thursday 
morning. The Blues defeated the Bruins 4-1 in Game 7 of the Stanley Cup Final to win their first NHL 
championship on Wednesday in Boston. 

Note: Blues capture first title 


Cup win a dream come 
true for MVP O'Reilly 

Blues center has big fan in 99-year-old grandmother 


FROM BACK PAGE 

“To bring a Cup to a city for 
a first time is crazy. Tough to 
put into words,” forward Jaden 
Schwartz said on the ice as play¬ 
ers and team officials took their 
turns caressing their new bauble. 
“These fans have been waiting 
a long time. It’s exciting. We’re 
going to have a lot of fun with it.” 

O’Reilly added an assist, Alex 
Pietrangelo had a goal and an as¬ 
sist and Brayden Schenn and Zach 
Sanford also scored for St. Louis, 
which had the worst record in the 
league in early January but won 
30 of its final 49 regular-season 
games. 

“Once we pulled it together, 
we were tough to beat,” said 
coach Craig Berube, who took 
over when Mike Yeo was fired in 
November. 

He is the fourth coach in the 
past 11 years hired in midseason 
to lead his team to the NHL title. 

Behind Binnington, the Blues 
eliminated the Jets in six games, 
the Stars in seven and then 
knocked out the Sharks in six to 
reach the final for the first time 
since 1970. That year, the Blues 
lost in Boston when Bobby Orr 
flew through the air after scoring 
his Cup-clincher — a goal that is 
commemorated in bronze outside 
the building. 

“It’s pretty crazy how things 
come full circle like that,” San¬ 
ford said. “You know, this team 
deserves it more than anyone, I 
think. This is the best group of 
guys ever. We put in the work, 
and we earned it.” 

In a physical series that left 
Bruins captain Zdeno Chara with 
a broken jaw and saw two Blues 
suspended for head hits, the teams 
took turns winning the first three 
games, with Binnington getting 
pulled from a 7-2 loss in Game 
3. St. Louis won the next two to 
move one win from the title, but 
Boston erupted for five goals in 


Scoreboard 


Stanley Cup Final 

(Best-of-seven) 

St. Louis 4, Boston 3 

Boston 4, St. Louis 2 

St. Louis 3, Boston 2, OT 

Boston 7, St. Louis 2 

St. Louis 4, Boston 2 

St. Louis 2, Boston 1 

Boston 5, St. Louis 1 

Wednesday: St. Louis 4, Boston 1 

Wednesday 
Blues 4, Bruins 1 

St. Louis 2 0 2-4 

Boston 0 0 1—1 

First Period-1, St. Louis, O’Reilly 28 
(Pietrangelo, Bouwmeester), 16:47. 2, St. 
Louis, Pietrangelo 13 (Schwartz), 19:52. 

Third Period—3, St. Louis, Schenn 17 
(Schwartz, Tarasenko), 11:25. 4, St. Louis, 
Sanford 8 (Perron, O’Reilly), 15:22.5, Bos¬ 
ton, Grzelcyk 3 (Krej'ci), 17:50. 

Shots on Goai-St. Louis 4-6-10-20. 
Boston 12-11-10-33. 

Power-play opportunities—St. Louis 0 
of 0; Boston 0 of 1. 

Goalies—St. Louis, Binnington 24-5-1 
(33 shots-32 saves). Boston, Rask 27-13-5 
(20-16). 

A-17,565 (17,565). T-2:26. 

Caiendar 

June 20 — NHL general managers 
meetings, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

June 21-22 — NHL Draft, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

July 1 — Free agency begins noon 


Game 6 on Sunday to force the 
series to the limit. 

Boston had home-ice advan¬ 
tage, along with a huge edge in 
Stanley Cup and Game 7 experi¬ 
ence: Five Bruins remained from 
the team that beat Vancouver in 
seven to win the franchise’s sixth 
title in 2011, then returned to the 
final two years later. 

But it was the rookie Binning¬ 
ton — not the 2014 Vezina Tro¬ 
phy winner Tuukka Rask — who 
took a shutout into the final min¬ 
utes Wednesday. The Blues were 
never really in danger after scor¬ 
ing twice in the final few minutes 
of the first period. 

“He bounced back. We knew 
he would,” Pietrangelo said. “Un¬ 
believable first period. His confi¬ 


dence, his swagger, his belief in 
himself—unbelievable.” 

Rask, who had been the favor¬ 
ite for the postseason MVP if the 
Bruins had won, stopped 16 shots. 
The Bruins outshot St. Louis 33- 
20, but Matt Grzelcyk scored Bos¬ 
ton’s only goal. 

The Blues went ahead at the 
end of the first period on goals 
from O’Reilly and Pietrangelo 
about three minutes apart. The 
second period was scoreless, then 
Schenn made it 3-0 with 8:35 
to play and Sanford put it out of 
reach before the Bruins spoiled 
Binnington’s bid for a shutout. 

“I’m sure there’s a bright, bright 
future for this team,” Chara said. 
“I’m sure everyone pictured it 
differently, and we believed that 
it was there for us. That’s sports. 
You’ve got to kind of take those 
and move on.” 

Returning to the site of their 
last appearance in the final, the 
Blues won for the third time in 
Boston this series and an NHL 
record-tying 10th time in the 
postseason. 

“They’ve been a historical 
team. They’ve won so many 
Cups,” Blues defenseman Vince 
Dunn said. “We came into the 
season with a lot of hopes, and 
we let each other down a bit for 
the start of the season. But there 
was no doubt in our minds that we 
couldn’t come back and come out 
on top.” 

Boston will have to console it¬ 
self with the two mgjor sports 
championships it has already won 
in the past year, or the dozen tro¬ 
phies since 2002 that have been 
chauffeured through Boston in 
a parade of the city’s iconic, am¬ 
phibious Duck Boats. 

Three of them have come at 
St. Louis’ expense, including the 
cathartic 2004 Red Sox World 
Series title that ended an 86-year 
drought. 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

BOSTON — Ryan O’Reilly 
should expect another email from 
his 99-year-old grandmother. 

Congratulations from Deirdre 
O’Reilly are certainly in order 
after her grandson won the Stan¬ 
ley Cup and the Conn Smythe 
Trophy as the most valuable play¬ 
er in the NHL playoffs. O’Reilly 
scored the opening goal for the 
St. Louis Blues in Game 7 of the 
Stanley Cup Final to help beat 
Boston 4-1 and give the franchise 
its first title in its 51st season. 

“You dream of this for so long,” 
he said. “As a kid, that feeling 
comes back to you of just what 
it means to win this thing. I still 
can’t believe this. I can’t believe 
I’m here right now and a Stanley 
Cup champion with this group of 
guys.” 

O’Reilly made good on Doug 
Armstrong’s blockbuster trade to 
acquire him last summer — and 
the line he told the St. Louis gen¬ 
eral manager on that initial call: 
“Let’s go win a Cup.” 

O’Reilly was a m^or reason for 
that. He set a Blues record with 
24 playoff points and became the 
first player since Wayne Gretzky 
in 1985 to score in four consecu¬ 
tive Cup Final games. 

“His worth ethic and his pro¬ 
duction for us all year and then 
throughout the playoffs, he was 
just a relentless hockey player for 
a long time,” coach Craig Berube 
said. “Never quits. Such a smart 
two-way player. He’s a special 
player.” 

And O’Reilly did much of it 
after cracking a rib during the 
second round against Dallas and 
doing worse damage in the West¬ 
ern Conference finals against San 
Jose. O’Reilly wanted so badly to 
excel in these moments that he 


played through the pain. 

“There was a couple tough 
games, but once you kind of get 
going and the adrenaline takes 
over, I didn’t notice it,” O’Reilly 
said. 

O’Reilly’s grandmother watch¬ 
es and emails him from Seaforth, 
Ontario, where he grew up play¬ 
ing hockey. She bought him mul¬ 
tiple pairs of skates when he was 
a kid and has tracked his progress 
very closely. 

“She’s obviously a big part of 
my career,” O’Reilly said. 

After scoring just three goals 
in his first 22 playoff games, the 
28-year-old center scored five in 
the past four to carry the Blues to 
the Stanley Cup. 

“He looks energized to me a 
little bit more, more jump in his 
stride out there, and he’s finish¬ 
ing,” Berube said recently. “He 
gets chances all the time, but he’s 
finishing right now.” 

This is the time O’Reilly had 
been waiting for after several 
soul-crushing seasons in Buffalo. 
After getting a taste of the playoffs 
with Colorado in 2010 and 2014, 
he missed with the Avalanche in 
2015 and with the Sabres from 
2016-2018. 

O’Reilly raised eyebrows on 
locker cleanout day in Buffalo 
15 months ago when he said he’d 
“lost the love of the game” mul¬ 
tiple times throughout a trying 
season and needed to get it back. 
The trade to St. Louis last summer 
changed everything, and now it’s 
back in every possible way. 

“It’s very refreshing,” O’Reilly 
said. “It just kind of helps remind 
you what it’s all about and why as 
a kid you play the game to have a 
chance to win a Stanley Cup and 
to be a part of a group like this, 
it just gave me a new life and re¬ 
minder of how good and exciting 
this game can be.” 



Michael Dwyer/AP 


The Blues’ Ryan O’Reilly, center, celebrates his goal with teammates 
Jay Bouwmeester, left, and Alex Pietrangelo. O’Reilly won the Conn 
Smythe Trophy as the most valuable player in the NHL playoffs after 
setting a Blues record with 24 playoff points and becoming the first 
player since Wayne Gretzky in 1985 to score in four consecutive 
Stanley Cup Final games. 
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Charles Krupa/AP 

Blues rookie goaltender Jordan Binnington stopped 32 of the 33 
shots he faced Wednesday in Game 7. 


Blues dig in when 
they take the lead 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

BOSTON — When Alex Pi- 
etrangelo lifted a backhander 
over Tuukka Rask to give the St. 
Louis Blues a two-goal lead late in 
the first period, Boston fans went 
silent and the eerie quiet lasted 
throughout intermission. 

With good reason. The Blues 
hadn’t lost a single playoff game 
when up by at least two goals. 

The Bruins found out what the 
San Jose Sharks, the Dallas Stars 
and the Winnipeg Jets learned 
the hard way: Don’t let the St. 
Louis Blues take a lead. 

Craig Berube’s team showed 
all playoffs it could lock down a 
hockey game better than any¬ 
one else in the NHL. Their style 
of game translates perfectly to 
playing with a lead, a recipe that 
helped them finish off Boston 4-1 
Wednesday night in Game 7 to lift 
the Stanley Cup. 

“We did a real good job in the 
middle of the ice tonight, espe¬ 
cially in our own end — good 
sticks, clogging it up, blocking 
shots,” Berube said. “I thought 
our guys, they did a real good job 
in the middle of the ice, clogging 
it up, not giving them anything 
free there.” 

After the regular season saw 
an NHL-record 138 multi-goal 
comebacks, the Blues went 4-0 in 
the Cup final when taking a lead 
of any kind on the Bruins and 
were undefeated whenever they 
had a two-goal or more advantage 
this postseason. 

So much of that can be traced 
back to Berube’s changes when 
he took over as interim coach 
for Mike Yeo in November. He 
instituted a north-south brand of 
hockey that better suited the ros¬ 
ter general manager Doug Arm¬ 
strong put together. Asked after 
Game 7 on the ice what Berube’s 
hiring meant to St. Louis, Arm¬ 
strong didn’t hesitate. 

“Everything,” he said simply. 
“He came in. one of the things he 
did right away was he took down 
the standings.... He said, let’s just 


go to work every day.” 

“He doesn’t get too high, too 
low... I learned a lot working with 
him and I look forward to work¬ 
ing with him for a long time to 
come,” added Armstrong, who 
then laughed when Berube’s in¬ 
terim title was mentioned. “We’re 
going to work that out.” 

St. Louis showed it could put a 
stranglehold on opponents when 
playing with a lead. It finished the 
playoffs 13-4 when scoring first, 
8-2 when leading after one period 
and 10-1 when leading after two. 

Even Bruins coach Bruce Cas¬ 
sidy conceded that the Blues “play 
a different game” when they’re 
ahead. Much of that is the struc¬ 
ture that helped St. Louis go from 
last in the NHL on the morning of 
Jan. 3 to the playoffs. 

“We’ve been doing that since 
January, and it’s been work¬ 
ing almost every single game,” 
hard-checking forward Oskar 
Sundqvist said. “We were playing 
really tight and we were staying 
connected throughout the whole 
ice. We were helping each other 
in a great way. I don’t know. We 
just stuck with it and kept doing 
what we needed to do.” 

Because of how well the Blues 
defend and even move the puck 
differently when they’re ahead in 
a game, it gets increasingly dif¬ 
ficult over the course of a game 
for an opponent to come back on 
the Blues. They also went 4-1 in 
chances to eliminate a team — 
and after losing Game 6 on home 
ice were clinical in holding on to a 
multi-goal lead in Game 7. 

“Goals are scored, no lead 
is safe,” said rookie goaltender 
Jordan Binnington, a big part of 
making sure Blues’ leads were 
safe. 

Binnington came out of no¬ 
where to lead St. Louis to the 
Stanley Cup. He didn’t have the 
best numbers in the playoffs, 
or at least not close to his other¬ 
worldly regular season, but he 
was the biggest reason St. Louis 
won Game 5 to move to the verge 
of winning it all and stopped 32 of 
the 33 shots he faced in Game 7. 


Quick momentum swing 
halts Bruins' fast start 


By Ken Powtak 
Associated Press 

BOSTON — The Boston Bruins will look back on 
a miserable three minutes all summer. 

The Bruins had it all lined up: a raucous home 
crowd as they hosted the first Game 7 of a Stanley 
Cup Final in their 95-year history and a fast start 
that provided a handful of excellent scoring chances 
in the opening period against a St. Louis team that 
looked out of sorts and on its heels for a second 
straight game. 

Then in a matter of three minutes, because of a 
slow line change and a bad turnover by forward 
David Pastrnak, the momentum was gone. 

The Blues stunned the Bruins with two quick 
goals, took that 2-0 lead into the first intermission 
and cruised to a 4-1 win Wednesday night to cele¬ 
brate their first championship. 

“It’s hard to find words,” 42-year-old captain 
Zdeno Chara said, fighting back tears and still heal¬ 
ing from a badly injured jaw. “It’s not easy. I’m sure 
everyone pictured it differently and we believed that 
it was there for us. That’s sports. You’ve got to kind 
of take those and move on.” 

The Bruins outshot the Blues 12-4 in that first 
period, 23-10 through two and 33-20 overall. They 
were delivering punishing hits and, in the first 40 
minutes, largely dictating play. It didn’t matter. 

“It’s 20 minutes. I think we’ve come back and we 
had confidence in ourselves,” Boston goaltender 
Tuukka Rask said of that first intermission. “That’s 
what we were saying. Obviously, it’s shocking when 
you dominate a period and you’re still down 2-noth- 
ing, but we still had 40 minutes to go.” 

Rask made 16 saves — the first time his save per¬ 
centage was below 90 percent in a game the entire 
postseason. His career record fell to 3-3 in Game 
7s. 

Boston came charging out quickly. The Bruins 
were handed a power play on a delay-of-game penal¬ 
ty by defenseman Colton Parayko 7:57 into the game 
and they certainly had their chances throughout the 
opening 10 minutes of the game. 

Brad Marchand, the team’s leading scorer in the 
postseason, was robbed by Jordan Binnington on a 
wrister from the slot. After the penalty was over, 
David Krejci cut in alone and Binnington flashed 
his right pad to rob his backhander from the edge of 



Charles Krupa/AP 


The St. Louis Blues’ Pat Maroon, left, tangles with 
Bruins captain Zdeno Chara during Game 7 of the 
Stanley Cup Final on Wednesday in Boston. 

the crease. They had another excellent chance when 
Marcus Johansson came charging in alone from the 
right circle, but Binnington dove out to make the 
stop. 

“I would have liked to be better, but that’s how it 
is,” said Marchand, who was held without a point in 
Games 2,5 and 7 — all losses at home. 

Boston seemed to fall apart defensively late in 
the period. On a slow change, the Blues collected 
the puck in the neutral zone and defenseman Jay 
Bouwmeester fired a shot from the point that Ryan 
O’Reilly tipped between Rask’s pads at 16:47. 

“It takes one goal to get going to swing that mo¬ 
mentum, we just didn’t get that one early enough,” 
Marchand said. 



Michael Dwyer/AP 


The Bruins’ Charlie McAvoy reacts as the Blues celebrate Brayden Schenn’s goal that game them a 3-0 
lead with just over eight minutes remaining in the third period. 
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Arkansas (46-18) 

Coach: Dave Van Horn (689-382,17 seasons at 
Arkansas; 1,274-623, 31 seasons overall). 

Road to Omaha: Won Fayetteville regional: 
beat Central Connecticut State 11-5, beat TCU 3- 

I, beat TCU 6-0. Won Fayetteville super regional: 
beat Mississippi 11-2, lost to Mississippi 13-5, 
beat Mississippi 14-1. 

2019 record vs. CWS teams: 6-3. 

Last CWS appearance: 2018. 

All-time record in CWS: 15-18 in 9 appear¬ 
ances. 

Meet the Razorbacks: C Casey Opitz (.246, 3 
HRs, 33 RBIs), IB Trevor Ezell (.333, 10, 49), 2B 
Jack Kenley (.319,13, 53), SS Casey Martin (.288, 
15, 56), 3B Jacob Nesbit (.262, 3, 42), LF Christian 
Franklin (.263, 6, 34), CF Dominic Fletcher (.317, 

II, 61), RF Heston Kjerstad (.329,16, 50), DH Matt 
Goodheart (.354, 5, 46). Starting pitchers: RHP 
Isaiah Campbell (12-1, 2.26 ERA), RHP Connor 
Noland (3-5, 4.00), LHP Patrick Wicklander (6-2, 
4.32). Relievers: LHP Matt Cronin (1-0, 1.93, 12 
saves), RHP Kole Ramage (7-1, 5.25), RHP Mar¬ 
shall Denton (2-0, 4.50), RHP Cody Scroggins (3- 
0, 3.80), RHP Kevin Kopps (6-3, 3.66), RHP Jacob 
Kostyshock (1-3, 2.70). 

Short hops: Razorbacks are in CWS in back- 
to-back years for first time.... They missed win¬ 
ning first national championship last year when 
they failed to catch a foul ball with two outs in 
the ninth inning of Game 2 of the finals against 
Oregon State.... Fletcher and Campbell, at Nos. 
75 and 76 overall, are the highest of the team’s 
seven draft picks.... Opitz leads the SEC with 21 
base stealers thrown out and four pickoffs. 

Quotable: “It was just an incredible, incred¬ 
ible ride, a journey or whatever you want to call 
it this season. Win or lose, it’s going to finish in 
Omaha, and that’s where you want to finish." 
— Van Horn. 



Wade Payne/AP 


Vanderbilt (54-11) 

Coach: Tim Corbin (735-353-1, 17 seasons at 
Vanderbilt; 841-491-1, 22 seasons overall). 

Road to Omaha: Won Nashville regional: beat 
Ohio State 8-2, beat Indiana State 8-5, beat In¬ 
diana State 12-1. Won Nashville super regional: 
lost to Duke 18-5, beat Duke 3-0, beat Duke 13-2. 

2019 record vs. CWS teams: 8-1. 

Last CWS appearance: 2015. 

All-time record in CWS: 11-6 in 3 appearances, 
won 2014 national title). 

Meet the Commodores: C Philip Clarke (.303, 
8 HRs, 68 RBIs), IB Julian Infante (.246, 12, 39), 
2B Harrison Ray (.282, 2, 36), SS Ethan Paul (.323, 
9, 71), 3B Austin Martin (.410, 8, 42), LF Stephen 
Scott (.339, 12, 55), CF Pat DeMarco (.293, 6, 46), 
RF JJ Bleday (.350, 26, 69), DH Ty Duvall (.294, 5, 
41). Starting pitchers: RHP Drake Fellows (12-1, 
4.15 ERA), RHP Kumar Rocker (10-5, 3.50), RHP 
Mason Hickman (8-0, 2.23), RHP Patrick Raby 
(10-1, 2.82). Relievers: LHP Zach King (0-2, 5.97), 
RHP Tyler Brown (3-1, 2.59,14 saves), RHP Ethan 
Smith (4-0,3.27), LHP Huge Fisher (2-0,4.41), LHP 
Jake Eder (1-0,2.88). 

Short hops: An SEC record-tying 13 players 
were drafted, led by Bleday, the No. 4 over¬ 
all pick by the Marlins. ... Rocker struck out 19 
while throwing first no-hitter of the 20-year su¬ 
per regional era against Duke in Game 2 of su¬ 
per regional.... Matched program record with 54 
wins.... Winners in 30 of last 32 games.... Raby’s 
32 career wins are a school record. ... Martin’s 
.410 batting average is highest among players 
in the CWS field.... Team is first in SEC in aver¬ 
age (.318), slugging (.525), on-base percentage 
(.418) and scoring (8.5 rpg). 

Quotable: “It’s a very proud and joyous mo¬ 
ment when you get to see your players cele¬ 
brate something like this at the end, particularly 
for what they’ve been through over the years.” 
— Corbin. 


Florida State (41-21) 


Texas Tech (44-18) 


Louisville (49-16) 


Auburn (38-26) 


Coach: Mike Martin (2,028-734-4, 40 seasons 
at Florida State and overall). 

Road to Omaha: Won Athens regional: beat 
Florida Atlantic 13-7, beat Georgia 12-3, beat 
Georgia 10-1. Won Baton Rouge super regional: 
beat LSU 6-4, beat LSU 5-4 in 12 innings. 

2019 record vs. CWS teams: 1-2. 

Last CWS appearance: 2017. 

All-time record in CWS: 29-44 in 22 appear¬ 
ances. 

Meet the Seminoles: C Matheu Nelson (.277, 
6 HRs, 29 RBIs), IB Carter Smith (.247, 2, 10), 2B 
Nander De Sedas (.241, 4, 31), SS Mike Salvatore 
(.341, 7, 51), 3B Drew Mendoza (.319, 16, 56), LF 
Tim Becker (.286, 13, 26), CF J.C. Flowers (.271, 
13, 53), RF Reese Albert (.299, 9, 35), DH Robby 
Martin (.332, 4, 54). Starting pitchers: LHP Drew 
Parrish (8-5, 5.11 ERA), RHP CJ Van Eyk (10-3, 
3.80), RHP Conor Grady (9-5,3.64). Relievers: RHP 
Chase Haney (2-2, 2.73), LHP Antonio Velez (5-2, 
4.26), RHP J.C. Flowers (0-0, 1.40, 12 saves), LHP 
Clayton Kwiatkowski (0-0, 4.00), LHP Jonah Sco- 
laro (3-2, 5.00). 

Short hops: Martin makes his 17th CWS ap¬ 
pearance in his final season before retirement 
and will be looking for his first national cham¬ 
pionship. ... Seminoles have won at least 40 
games each of Martin’s 40 years.... One of last 
four teams to receive an at-large bid for 64-team 
tournament. ... FSU had been 2-10 in super re- 
gionals away from Tallahassee before sweeping 
LSU on road.... Four players drafted in first nine 
rounds, led by Mendoza going third to Nation¬ 
als. 

Quotable: “Unbelievable. I don’t think anyone 
in this room, let alone this country, would have 
put us in this place right now.” — Mendoza. 


Coach: Tim Tadlock (283-150, 7 seasons at 
Texas Tech; 718-276, 21 seasons overall). 

Road to Omaha: Won Lubbock regional: beat 
Army 11-2, beat Dallas Baptist 3-2, beat Dallas 
Baptist 3-0. Won Lubbock super regional: beat 
Oklahoma State 8-6, lost to Oklahoma State 5-6, 
beat Oklahoma State 8-6. 

2019 record vs. CWS teams: 3-1. 

Last CWS appearance: 2018. 

All-time record in CWS: 2-6 in 3 appearances. 

Meet the Red Raiders: C Braxton Fulford (.292, 
4 HRs, 33 RBIs), IB Cameron Warren (.354,17,76), 
2B Brian Klein (.317,1, 54), SS Josh Jung (.342,14, 
56), 3B Dru Baker (.326, 3, 23), LF Kurt Wilson 
(.243,4,16), CF Dylan Neuse (.307, 8, 51), RF Gabe 
Holt (.320, 3, 35), DH Cody Masters (.303, 5, 27) or 
Cole Stilwell (.270, 3, 22). Starting pitchers: RHP 
Micah Dallas (7-0,3.38 ERA), RHP Caleb Kilian (8- 
3, 3.93), RHP Bryce Bonnin (6-1, 4.42). Relievers: 
John McMillon (3-3, 3.30), Dane Haveman (2-1, 
2.57), Connor Queen (4-0, 1.20), Clayton Beeter 
(0-3, 3.20, 8 saves), Taylor Floyd (5-3, 2.81). 

Short hops: Jung was No. 8 overall draft pick 
by Rangers.... Warren’s 76 RBIs are most of any 
player in CWS. ... Raiders have won 21 of last 
26 games. ... They’ve turned 65 double plays to 
rank second in nation.... They’re 22-7 since Jung 
moved from third base to shortstop.... Homered 
in all six tournament games. 

Quotable: “What I do know is June 26 or 27, 
you can win the whole thing. We’re five games 
away from doing that, and that’s a long time. 
There’s going to be distractions along the way, 
but it’s usually play a game, take a day, play an¬ 
other game... That’s our plan. We plan on play¬ 
ing.” — Tadlock. 


Coach: Dan McDonnell (603-238,13 seasons at 
Louisville and overall). 

Road to Omaha: Won Louisville regional: beat 
Illinois-Chicago 5-3, lost to Illinois State 4-2, beat 
Indiana 9-7, beat Illinois State 11-2, beat Illinois 
State 4-3. Won Louisville super regional: beat 
East Carolina 14-1, beat East Carolina 12-0. 

2019 record vs. CWS teams: 2-2. 

Last CWS appearance: 2017. 

All-time record in CWS: 2-8 in 4 appearances. 

Meet the Cardinals: C Zeke Pinkham (.320, 1 
HR, 16 RBIs) or Henry Davis (.283,3,22), IB Logan 
Wyatt (.291, 9, 53), 2B Justin Lavey (.298, 3, 31), 
SS Tyler Fitzgerald (.324, 7, 64), 3B Alex Binelas 
(.307, 14, 59), LF Jake Snider (.289, 1, 34), CF Lu¬ 
cas Dunn (.309, 1, 24), RF Drew Campbell (.297, 
2, 36), DH Danny Oriente (.330, 1, 48). Starting 
pitchers: LHP Reid Detmers (12-4,2.85 ERA), LHP 
Nick Bennett (7-3, 4.40), RHP Bobby Miller (7-1, 
3.91). Relievers: RHP Michael McAvene (2-0,2.67, 
7 saves), LHP Michael Kirian (3-1,1.53, 4 saves), 
LHP Adam Elliott (2-2, 2.64), RHP Bryan Hoeing 
(3-3, 2.70), RHP Luke Smith (6-0, 4.37). 

Short hops: Fitzgerald and Snider are the only 
players who were on Cardinals’ 2017 CWS team. 
... McDonnell has averaged 46 wins per season 
in 13 years.... Batting .320 in seven tournament 
games. ... Outscored East Carolina 26-1 in two 
super regional games. ... Five players taken in 
first seven rounds of draft, led by Wyatt going 
in second to Giants. ... ACC pitcher of the year 
Detmers’ 162 strikeouts is second nationally and 
a school record. 

Quotable: “It just starts from the time we 
recruit them. I just say it all the time, ‘Don’t be 
afraid to try to reach greatness.’” — McDonnell. 


Coach: Butch Thompson (141-108, 4 seasons 
at Auburn; 180-120, 5 seasons overall). 

Road to Omaha: Won Atlanta regional: beat 
Coastal Carolina 16-7, beat Georgia Tech 6-5, 
beat Georgia Tech 4-1. Won Chapel Hill super 
regional: beat North Carolina 11-7, lost to North 
Carolina 2-0, beat North Carolina 14-7. 

2019 record vs. CWS teams: 2-8. 

Last CWS appearance: 1997. 

All-time record in CWS: 3-8 in 4 appearances. 

Meet the Tigers: C Matt Scheffler (.256,2 HRs, 
28 RBIs), IB Rankin Woley (.282, 3, 45), 2B Ryan 
Bliss (.283, 3, 37), SS Will Holland (.249, 9, 32), 3B 
Edouard Julien (.248, 9, 54), LF Judd Ward (.283, 
5, 34), CF Kason Howell (.261, 0, 27), RF Steven 
Williams (.241, 9, 36), DH Conor Davis (.287, 7, 
34). Starting pitchers: LHP Jack Owen (4-2, 2.83 
ERA), RHP Tanner Burns (4-3, 2.73), LHP Bailey 
Horn (4-1, 6.03). Relievers: RHP Ryan Watson 
(1-1, 5.08), LHP Elliott Anderson (7-2, 4.22), RHP 
Cody Greenhill (2-3,3.49), RHP Richard Fitts (5-3, 
5.49), LHP Brooks Fuller (2-2, 4.50), LHP Garrett 
Wade (3-0, 4.86). 

Short hops: Has had 36-plus wins in three 
straight seasons for the first time since 1999- 
2001. Thompson was the pitching coach at Mis¬ 
sissippi State when the Bulldogs reached the 
2013 CWS finals. ... Holland, going in the fifth 
round to Twins, was highest of the team’s five 
draft picks. ... Only school in nation to win an 
FBS bowl game, reach the Sweet 16 in men’s 
basketball and make the CWS. ... Julien is first 
Auburn player with back-to-back 50-RBI sea¬ 
sons since 2009-10. 

Quotable: “They usually have different June 
plans. I hope we have wrecked that for them and 
they have to find their way to Omaha, Nebras¬ 
ka.” — Thompson, on Auburn baseball fans. 


Mississippi State (51-13) 

Coach: Chris Lemonis (51-13, 1st season at 
MSU; 192-104-2, 5 seasons overall). 

Road to Omaha: Won Starkville regional: beat 
Southern 11-6, beat Central Michigan 7-2, beat 
Miami 5-2. Won Starkville super regional: beat 
Stanford 6-2, beat Stanford 8-1. 

2019 record vs. CWS teams: 3-5. 

Last CWS appearance: 2018. 

All-time record in CWS: 12-20 in 10 appear¬ 
ances. 

Meet the Bulldogs: C Dustin Skelton (.316, 10 
HRs, 55 RBIs), IB Tanner Allen (.348, 7, 64), 2B 
Justin Foscue (.338, 14, 59), SS Jordan Westburg 
(.299, 6, 61), 3B Marshall Gilbert (.317, 5, 16), LF 
Rowdey Jordan (.296, 6, 47), CF Jake Mangum 
(.355,1, 39), RF Elijah MacNamee (.288, 7, 51), DH 
Josh Hatcher (.327, 3, 21). Starting pitchers: LHP 
Ethan Small (10-2, 1.76 ERA), RHP Peyton Plum- 
lee (7-4, 3.67), RHP JT Ginn (8-4, 3.36). Relievers: 
RHP Colby White (3-1,3.16), RHP Jared Liebelt (2- 
0, 2.79, 5 saves), RHP Cole Gordon (4-0, 3.76, 11 
saves), RHP Brandon Smith (3-0, 3.93), RHP Riley 
Self (2-0, 4.81), LHP Trysten Barlow (3-1, 5.25). 

Short hops: The Bulldogs are back under first- 
year coach Lemonis after making it to Omaha 
last year with interim coach Gary Henderson.... 
Lemonis is the winningest first-year head coach 
in SEC history. ... Mangum’s 378 hits are most 
on SEC career list and most among active NCAA 
players. ... 10 players drafted, with SEC pitcher 
of the year Small going to Brewers in first round. 
... 27 come-from-behind wins, including four in 
the NCAA Tournament. 

Quotable: “We are not done yet. This group is 
really player-driven. They have goals. They are 
still motivated from last year to get back and 
play the best they can in Omaha.” — Lemonis. 



Bruce Newman, The Oxford Eagle/AP 


Mississippi State’s Ethan Small is the Southeastern Conference pitcher of the year. 


Michigan (46-20) 

Coach: Erik Bakich (255-160, 7 seasons at 
Michigan; 327-258,10 seasons overall). 

Road to Omaha: Won Corvallis regional: 
beat Creighton 6-0, beat Cincinnati 10-4, lost to 
Creighton 11-7, beat Creighton 17-6. Won Los An¬ 
geles super regional: beat UCLA 3-2, lost to UCLA 
5-4 in 12 innings, beat UCLA 4-2. 

2019 record vs. CWS teams: 0-4. 

Last CWS appearance: 1984. 

All-time record in CWS: 12-12 in 7 appear¬ 
ances. 

Meet the Wolverines: C Joe Donovan (.245, 8 
HRs, 36 RBIs), IB Jimmy Kerr (.269,12,56), 2B Ako 
Thomas (.262, 2, 28), SS Jack Blomgren (.309, 3, 
47), 3B Blake Nelson (.299,1,35), LF Christan Bull¬ 
ock (.296, 2, 14), CF Jesse Franklin (.254, 12, 49), 
RF Jordan Brewer (.338,12,55), DH Jordan Nwogu 
(.327, 12, 43). Starting pitchers: RHP Karl Kauff- 
mann (10-6, 2.59 ERA), LHP Tommy Henry (10-5, 
3.54), RHP Jeff Criswell (7-1,2.74). Relievers: RHP 
Isaiah Paige (4-0, 2.98), RHP Willie Weiss (2-2, 
3.08, 9 saves), LHP Benjamin Keizer (4-1 4.01), 
RHP Jack Weisenburger (3-1, 4.25), LHP Walker 
Cleveland (4-3,4.34). 

Short hops: Wolverines were among last four 
teams awarded at-large bids for the 64-team 
NCAA Tournament.... Won national titles in 1953 
and 1962. ... First Big Ten team to reach CWS 
since Indiana in 2013.... Kauffmann has allowed 
2 earned runs in 17 tournament innings.... Henry 
is team’s highest draft pick, going to Arizona 
No. 74 overall.... Team’s .264 batting average in 
regionals and super regionals is lowest among 
CWS teams. 

Quotable: “You could see the last couple of 
weeks after we started to play loose, you could 
see what our potential could be.” — Bakich. 
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Cards rule with back-to-the-wall toughness 



Darron Cummings//^ 


Louisville celebrates after defeating East Carolina 12-0 in Game 2 of an NCAA college baseball super regional tournament, Saturday 
in Louisville, Ky. The Cardinals won three elimination games in 27 hours to advance. 

^It’s not supposed to be easy. ... You’ve got to be able 
to overcome injuries, suspensions, setbacks, defeat, f 

Dan McDonnell 

Louisville baseball coach, on his team’s toughness 


Louisville’s road to 
CWS required three 
elimination-game wins 

By Gary B. Graves 

Associated Press 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Louisville show¬ 
cased its “toughness” to qualify for its lat¬ 
est College World Series appearance. 

The Cardinals had to overcome three 
elimination games in a 27-hour stretch 
early in the NCAA Tournament to keep its 
CWS hopes alive. Now Louisville (49-16) is 
heading to its fourth CWS in seven years 
riding a five-game winning streak, which 
includes last weekend’s super regional 
domination of East Carolina. 

The Cardinals clinched its CWS berth 
with a 12-0 victory behind an impressive 
performance by right-hander Bobby Mill¬ 
er, who came within twhree outs of posting 
the program’s first no-hitter since March 
1983. They also had to play the last four 
contests without closer Michael McAvene, 
who was suspended for four games follow¬ 
ing an ejection. 

“We definitely showed our toughness,” 
said 13-year Louisville coach Dan McDon¬ 
nell, who has guided all five CWS berths 
since 2007. “It’s not supposed to be easy.... 
You’ve got to be able to overcome injuries, 
suspensions, setbacks, defeat. 

“Fortunately in baseball you are allowed 
to lose a couple times throughout the post¬ 
season. So, that just gave us a chance to ad¬ 
dress those things.” 

Louisville led the Atlantic Coast Con¬ 
ference in multiple categories including 
batting (.298), runs (441) and earned-run 
average (3.65). But the top-seeded Cardi¬ 
nals were ousted early in the conference 
tournament, and followed that disappoint¬ 
ing performance up with a 4-2 home loss 
to Illinois State in the NCAA regional that 
had Louisville on the brink of elimination. 

“It was a wake-up call,” said Louisville 
right-hander Reid Detmers, the ACC’s 
Pitcher of the Year. 

The Cardinals responded with a 9-7 win 
over Indiana that ended up providing a ral¬ 
lying point for the team when McAvene 
was quickly tossed in the ninth inning 
after uttering “That’s horrible!” following 


a called ball by home plate umpire Ken 
Langford. The junior right-hander became 
something of a sympathetic figure on so¬ 
cial media when the clip went viral. Lou¬ 
isville hung his No. 41 jersey in the dugout 
while beating Illinois State twice, advanc¬ 
ing with a 4-3 victory on Alex Binelas’ 
walk-off single. 

“Losing McAvene wasn’t the best thing 
for us, but we put that behind us to kind 
of play for him,” said Binelas, a freshman 


third baseman hitting .307 with a team- 
best 14 home runs and 59 RBI. “That’s 
what great baseball teams do; they play for 
each other and not themselves.” 

Louisville didn’t need its bullpen much as 
all phases clicked against ECU. If outscor- 
ing the Pirates 26-1 with 32 hits over two 
games wasn’t impressive enough, Detmers 
(12-4), Miller (7-1) and relievers Garrett 
Schmeltz and Michael Kirian combined to 
hold them to eight hits. 


Louisville’s resurgence has sparked 
comparisons to its prospect-rich 2017 CWS 
team led by national player of the year 
Brendan McKay, the No. 4 overall pick in 
the Mqjor League draft by Tampa Bay. 
McDonnell won’t go that far but echoed the 
team-wide view that depth has helped Lou¬ 
isville weather injuries to several regulars 
— and McAvene’s absence. 

“Coach Mac has said it all year,” said 
McAvene (seven saves), who is eligible to 
return. “It doesn’t matter if we’re running 
1 through 9 in the lineup or 10,11,12. Who¬ 
ever we throw out there, they’re going to be 
ready to go. Same thing with the bullpen. 

“In my absence we’ve got guys like Mi¬ 
chael Kirian, Bryan Hoeing, Shay Smiddy 
and Adam Elliott. All of them could be 
doing the same job I’m doing and they’re 
going to do it at the highest level.” 


Winningest coach has one last chance to win it all 



Gary McCullough/AP 


By Steve Megargee 
Associated Press 

Florida State’s Mike Martin improbably has one 
last chance to capture a College World Series title 
that has eluded college baseball’s winningest coach 
during his 40-year career. 

Martin, 75, is retiring at the end of the season. His 
final team earned one of the last four at-large bids 
into the NCAA Tournament and is on a six-game 
win streak. 

He will be coaching in the College World Series 
for the 17th time when Florida State (41-21) faces 
Arkansas (46-18) on Saturday in Omaha, Nebraska, 
“For me to say that winning a national champion¬ 
ship doesn’t mean that much to me, that would be 
a bunch of bull,” Martin said. “Obviously anybody 
that’s coaching wants to win a national champion¬ 
ship. But I also understand the nuances of baseball. 
Anything can happen.” 

Former players say it would be poetic justice 
for Martin to cap his career with an unexpected 

Florida State head coach Mike Martin, 75, is the winningest coach championship after enduring so much postseason 
in NCAA history with 2,028 victories. Because he’s retiring after the heartbreak. 

season, this is his last shot at his first College World Series title. “That’s the way he deserves to go out,” said Bal¬ 


timore Orioles outfielder DJ Stewart, who played 
at Florida State from 2013-15. “He’s the greatest 
coach in college baseball history, no ifs, ands (or) 
buts about it. His record shows it. His resume shows 
it. Not only is he the greatest coach, he’s one of the 
most unbelievable human beings ever.” 

Martin is 2,028-734-4 at Florida State and has the 
most wins of any NCAA coach in any sport. But he’s 
just 21-32 in the College World Series. 

The Seminoles were one win away from a national 
championship on two occasions under Martin only 
to lose to Arizona in 1986 and to Miami in 1999. 

Former Florida State first baseman Doug Mient- 
kiewicz said there is a “burning sick feeling I have 
in my stomach” whenever critics cite Martin’s lack 
of national titles. 

Mientkiewicz played at Florida State from 1993- 
95 and spent over a decade in the mqjors. He won 
an Olympic gold medal and helped the 2004 Boston 
Red Sox win the franchise’s first World Series title 
since 1918. 

“My biggest regret in life is not being part of a 
team that brought it to him,” said Mientkiewicz, 
now manager of the Detroit Tigers’ Triple-A team 
in Toledo. 
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Lefty gets best chance at elusive major 


Mickelson could be 
facing last real shot 
to shake off tortured 
history at tournament 


By Eddie Pells 

Associated Press 

T here was the hospitality tent at 
Winged Foot. 

There was Payne and the pager 
at Pinehurst. 

There was a near-miss at Merion. 

To list all of Phil Mickelson’s close calls, 
meltdowns and shortfalls at the U.S. Open 
is to peer into a particularly tortured chap¬ 
ter of the history of one of golfs greatest 
champions. 

More uplifting are the stories from Mick¬ 
elson’s five tour victories at Pebble Beach 
— including one earlier this year. 

It’s what makes Mickelson’s trip this 
week to Pebble all that much more tan¬ 
talizing. It’s his chance to finally win the 
tournament he’s wanted so badly — maybe 
too badly — at a course teeming with his¬ 
tory and good vibes for not only himself, 
but for his family and for the game itself 
It’s a week during which the five-time 
m^or winner, who turns 49 on the day of 
the final round, will come face to face with 
what could be his last, best chance to win 
the U.S. Open. 

And become the sixth player to complete 
the career Grand Slam. 

“No,” Mickelson said when asked if he 
felt pressure to capture the final leg of the 
slam in order to enhance his legacy. “It’s 
just that it would be pretty special to be 
part of the elite players that have won all 
four. To me, that’s the sign of a complete 
game.” 

It’s hard to argue Mickelson hasn’t prov¬ 
en he has the game to win a U.S. Open. He 
has played in 25 of them as a professional, 
finished in the top 10 in 10, and finished run¬ 
ner-up in six of those. And yet, the defining 
trait of America’s national championship is 
that it delivers the ultimate examination of 
every part of a player’s game. That includes 
the mental and emotional approach — and, 
it follows that a big piece of that puzzle is 
the ability to stay cool and make good deci¬ 
sions when the lights are the brightest. 

To many, Mickelson’s putt-sweeping de¬ 
bacle at Shinnecock last June, where he 
finished 48th, was a culmination of a quar¬ 
ter-century’s worth of frustration from a 
player fed up with the vagaries of the US- 



Charles Krupa/AP 


In this June 18, 2006, file photo, Phil 
Mickelson reacts after double-bogeying 
the 18th hole in the final round of the 
U.S. Open at Winged Foot Golf Club in 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. Mickelson had a one- 
stroke lead heading to the hole. 



Carolyn Kaster/AP 


Phil Mickelson signs autographs Tuesday after a practice round for the U.S. Open Championship in Pebble Beach, Calif. 


GA’s perennial course-setup controversies, 
to say nothing of the long, star-crossed his¬ 
tory he has written for himself in the major 
he has valued the most. 

But if there was a single 20-minute 
stretch that defines Mickelson at the U.S. 
Open, it would be the 18th hole at Winged 
Foot in 2006. He carried a one-shot lead 
into final hole. His driver — Mickelson 
hit only two fairways the final round — 
bounced off a hospitality tent, well left of 
the fairway and behind a phalanx of trees 
that blocked his path to the green. Instead 
of punching out, trying to save par for the 
win or bogey for a playoff, he went for it. 
He dismissed the odds and chose against 
making what looked like the “smart” play, 
much the way he has throughout a career 
of all-or-nothing risk taking that has paid 
off as often as not. 

The ball hit a tree and barely went 25 
yards. Mickelson made double bogey and 
lost by one. 

“I still am in shock that I did that. I just 
can’t believe that I did that,” Mickelson 
said afterward. “I am such an idiot.” 

There were close calls both before and 
after that blow-up, starting in 1999 at Pine¬ 
hurst, when Mickelson brought a pager 
with him in case his expecting wife, Amy, 
went into labor with the couple’s first child, 
Amanda. She didn’t. Mickelson played all 
four rounds. His loss to Payne Stewart 
after Stewart made and Mickelson missed 
clutch putts on the final three holes didn’t 
feel all that devastating at the time. Though 
the loss kept him without a m^or title, he 
was 29: Mickelson was on the verge of be¬ 
coming a father. 

Father Time was only a faint apparition. 

Mickelson’s most recent second-place 
finish — in fact, his last showing in the top 
25 at the U.S. Open — came in 2013 at Mer¬ 
ion. He carried the outright lead into the 
final day for the first time, but played the 
last six holes in 3 over in an eventual loss 
to Justin Rose. 
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Darron Cummings/AP 

Phil Mickelson reacts after hitting out of 
a bunker on the second hole during the 
fourth round of the 2013 U.S. Open at 
Merion Golf Club in Ardmore, Pa. It was 
one of Mickelson’s record six runner-up 
finishes at the tournament. 

He has three Masters titles, one British 
Open, one PGA Championship and noth¬ 
ing to show from the U.S. Open but a silver 
medal — a record six of them. 

Nobody with access to a calendar will 
miss the irony in that next year, on the 
same week Mickelson turns 50 and be¬ 
comes eligible for the senior tour, the U.S. 
Open will return to Winged Foot. 

But first... Pebble Beach. 

Nobody has won more trophies at the 
tournament known in its formative years 
simply as the Bing Crosby Clambake. And 
if Mickelson feels at home on the shores of 
the Monterey Peninsula, it makes sense. 
His maternal grandfather, A1 Santos, grew 
up in the area, and even had a caddying gig 
at Pebble when it opened 100 years ago, in 
1919. 

Mickelson marks his ball with the 1900 
silver dollar his grandfather kept in his 


pocket to remind him that he wasn’t poor. 

Mickelson made his pro debut in the 
1992 U.S. Open at Pebble Beach, where he 
opened with a 68 and was two out of the 
lead, but shot 81 on Friday to miss the cut. 
After his fifth victory there in February, 
a win that marked No. 44 for his career, 
Mickelson was asked about his history, and 
his future, at the course. 

“I really don’t think there’s any carry¬ 
over from here to the U.S. Open. It’s a to¬ 
tally different golf course,” he said, a nod 
to the dry-and-crispy conditions in June, to 
say nothing of what the USGA usually does 
to its U.S. Open layouts. “I just really enjoy 
this place. I seem to play some of my best 
golf here and that’s probably about it.” 

And so, the questions remain: Can he 
play his best golf there once again? 

And if so, will it be enough to win a cham¬ 
pionship that has cruelly uncovered every 
flaw in his game, and turned him into Pa¬ 
tient No. 1 on the day after Father’s Day for 
every armchair psychologist or Monday 
morning quarterback who ever put a tee in 
the ground? 

If he does win it, will it change Mickel¬ 
son’s place in golf history? He’s already in 
good company, one of 12 players, including 
Arnold Palmer, Lee Trevino, Tom Watson 
and Byron Nelson, to win three of the four 
legs of the modem slam. (Sam Snead is the 
only other whose missing title is the U.S. 
Open). 

But there’s a chance Mickelson could 
find himself in even better company — as 
in, the company of the career Grand Slam 
winners: Gene Sarazen, Ben Hogan, Gary 
Player, Jack Nicklaus and Tiger Woods. 

At least one more good chance. 

“No matter what, he’s going to be one of 
the greatest players that’s ever played this 
game,” Woods said. “How he’s viewed and 
whether he wins the career Grand Slam or 
not, I still think he’s one of the best players 
to ever pick up a golf club.” 
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US OPEN 


Changing course 

USGA hoping to get back to old-style tournament at Pebble Beach 



Nathan Denette, The Canadian Press/AP 


Rory Mcllroy is seeking his fifth major title, and first since 2014, at 
this week’s U.S. Open in Pebble Beach, Calif. 

Mcllroy confident 
after Canadian win 






David J. Phillip/AP 


Tiger Woods walks to the 10th green during a practice round for the 
U.S. Open Championship on Wednesday at Pebble Beach. 


By Tim Dahlberg 

Associated Press 

PEBBLE BEACH, Calif. — 
Rory Mcllroy arrived at Pebble 
Beach with an extra wedge in his 
bag and an extra bounce in his 
step. 

He also brought the putter he 
used to shoot 61 on Sunday to win 
the Canadian Open after trading 
it for a Toronto Raptors jersey, a 
story all by itself 

“The guy I gave it to was run¬ 
ning the golf tournament,” Mc¬ 
llroy said. “He knows it’s not for 
him.” 

Putter safely rescued, Mcll¬ 
roy is brimming with confidence 
as the U.S. Open begins for real 
Thursday. He’s got good reason to 
be after romping to a seven-shot 
victory in Canada that had him 
smiling about both his game and 
his chances to add a second Open 
title to the one he won in 2011. 

After missing the cut in his last 
three Opens, he can’t wait to get 
going at this one. 

“I think the last time I felt this 
free or felt the way I felt last week 
probably has to go back to maybe 
the run at the playoffs in ’16,” Mc¬ 
llroy said. “So it’s probably been 
a couple of years, two, IVi years.” 

The results reflect that confi¬ 
dence, at least when it comes to 
wins. Mcllroy has two this year, 
including The Players Champion¬ 
ship, though he failed to contend 
at the Masters and missed the cut 
at the Memorial last month. 

That missed cut, though, just 
might have been a blessing in dis¬ 
guise. Mcllroy said he used the 
time he would have spent play¬ 
ing to practice, and discovered 
enough in his game to turn the 
Canadian Open into a runaway. 

He did it by ditching the 3-iron 
and going with four wedges in his 
bag, a move he made with Pebble 
Beach in mind. 

“If I’ve learned one thing about 
the U.S. Open over all these years 
is your distance control has to 
be spot on,” he said. “That was 
the reason for putting that extra 
wedge in. And I got a nice bit of 
practice with it last week, and 
feeling good about the setup.” 

For Mcllroy, feeling good 
might be the key to his Open 


chances. He’s won four m^or 
championships but the last one 
was five years ago at the PGA 
Championship. 

By this time, most in golf fig¬ 
ured he’d have more mgjor titles. 
But he’s been wild at crucial 
times off the tee, and has strug¬ 
gled mightily with his putter. 

The putting wasn’t a problem in 
Canada, where he shot 22 under 
in an eye-opening win. The putter 
might have been, had he not got¬ 
ten it back after jokingly giving it 
to the tournament director in ex¬ 
change for the Raptors jersey. 

“He gave me a Raptors jersey, 
and I gave him my putter and 
thought he was going to give it to 
Harry (Diamond, his caddie) up 
at the scoring area or whatever,” 
Mcllroy said. “And I saw Harry. 
He goes. Where’s your putter? 
And I said, I better go find it. So, 
no, I definitely didn’t give it away. 
I know I’ve done some stupid 
things in the past, but that would 
have been right up there.” 

If Mcllroy’s game is peaking 
for this week, there’s another 
Open he probably wants to win 
even more this year. The British 
Open is in Northern Ireland, his 
birthplace, for the first time in 
nearly 70 years and he and fellow 
countryman Graeme McDowell 
are eager to put on a display at 
Royal Portrush. 

McDowell won the U.S. Open 
the last time it was at Pebble 
Beach in 2011, and is starting to 
play well after a dry spell. He’s 
been watching as Mcllroy has 
been rounding into shape, too. 

“He looks like he’s mentally in 
a very good place and a runaway 
win shouldn’t have done his con¬ 
fidence any harm,” McDowell 
said. “I’m sure he comes in this 
week looking to add his name to 
the U.S. Open trophy again. He’s 
a special player.” 

It’s the mental side that has 
been hardest to conquer, some¬ 
thing Mcllroy believes he is on 
his way to solving. He wants to 
swing freely without thinking 
technically, and did just that in 
the final round 61 in Canada. 

“I think I proved to myself that 
I can go out and I can do that,” he 
said. “And hopefully I can do that 
more often.” 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 

PEBBLE BEACH, Calif — 
The stage is set for what should 
be the ideal U.S. Open at Pebble 
Beach, perhaps the most popu¬ 
lar of all U.S. Open courses with 
its magnificent Pacific coastline 
and small greens, with its his¬ 
tory of high drama and great 
champions. 

The fairways are roughly the 
same width as always at Pebble. 
The rough is lush and penal. The 
forecast is good. 

“I don’t think I’ve seen the golf 
course in better condition,” said 
John Bodenhamer, the senior 
managing director of champion¬ 
ships for the USGA. 

So what could possibly go 
wrong? 

Based on the recent run of U.S. 
Open mishaps, that’s a question 
that lingers for some of golf’s best 
players. 

“I think the U.S. Open has been 
in the past one of the most re¬ 
spected m^ors as far as the test 
you’re going to face — fair, hard, 
a good test of golf,” Rickie Fowler 
said. “I don’t think you’re going to 
find a lot of guys who say it’s been 
a true test. Not all that stuff is 
coming together like it used to.” 

Fowler is still relatively young, 
and he’s never passed the test at 
any m^or. But he is not a lone 
voice on this. 

Phil Mickelson is playing his 
28th U.S. Open, with a record six 
runner-up finishes, and he’s pray¬ 
ing for rain. 

“One hundred percent of the 
time, they have messed it up if 
it doesn’t rain,” Mickelson said, 
so bitter about a pin position at 
Shinnecock Hills last year that he 
swatted a ball with his putter as 
it was rolling off the green. “The 
rain is the governor — that’s the 
only governor they have. And 
if they don’t have a governor, 
they don’t know how to control 
themselves.” 

Tiger Woods, a three-time U.S. 
Open champion, at times feels 
like even he recognizes it. 

“The Open has changed,” 
Woods said. “I thought it was just 
narrow fairways — hit it in the 
fairway or hack out, move on. Now 
there’s chipping areas around the 
greens. There’s less rough, grad¬ 
uated rough. They try to make 
the Open strategically different. 
I just like it when there’s high 
rough and narrow fairways and, 
‘Go get it, boys.’” 

That’s why the USGA might 
face more pressure this week 
than any of the players. 

It needs to get this one right. 

Some of it has been out of the 
USGA’s control, such as the lack 
of wind at Erin Hills on a wide- 
open course designed for it. The 
fescue grass on the greens at 
Chambers Bay in 2015 was all 
but dead when the tournament 
started, and putting was severely 
difficult by Sunday. Jordan Spieth 
won when Dustin Johnson three- 
putted for par from 12 feet on the 
last hole. 


Oakmont was a typical U.S. 
Open marred by a rules gaffe 
that led to Johnson and Shane 
Lowry playing most of the back 
nine while not knowing the score. 
The USGA waited until after 
the round to determine whether 
Johnson’s ball had moved on the 
fifth green. The USGA handled 
it by the book — it just didn’t ac¬ 
count for the day of the week. 

And then an ideal course at 
Shinnecock Hills changed on Sat¬ 
urday with a few pins, a blue sky 
and more wind. The last 45 play¬ 
ers to tee off couldn’t break par. 

“It’s not lost on us, all that’s 
been said and written,” Boden¬ 
hamer said. “It’s incumbent upon 
us to have a great U.S. Open — 
not just this year, the next several 
years.” 

Bodenhamer considered the 
list of U.S. Open champions at 
Pebble — Jack Nicklaus, Tom 
Watson, Tom Kite, Woods and 
Graeme McDowell — and sug¬ 
gested Pebble Beach needs little 
more than window dressing to be 
the test it’s always been. 

There are a few changes. Rough 
has been restored left of the green 
on the par-5 14th, where in 2010 a 
shot that missed by an inch rolled 
for a mile — or so it seemed — 
and reasonable shots often rolled 
back to the players. 

Bodenhamer said the fairways 
are slightly narrower than in 
2010, and there are few instances 
of graduated rough, especially on 
the shorter par 4s. 

This should be a typical U.S. 
Open. 

Right? 

“Golf course setup is not easy,” 
former champion Jim Furyk said. 
“We’re human. The golf course 
changes. Nothing is free of being 
able to screw it up. You’re dealing 
with a moving target. As critical 
as we are as players, it would be 
difficult to be on the other side 
and set it up.” 

The problem in Furyk’s view 
is how the USGA has responded 
to it over the years. If anything 
is going to go bad in a m^or, the 
U.S. Open is the chief candidate. 
That’s the very nature of this 
mqjor. It wants to live on the edge 
— players expect that — and in¬ 
variably the line is crossed. 


With so much negativity since 
2014 — the USGA’s finest but for¬ 
gotten hour, setting up Pinehurst 
No. 2 for men and women in con¬ 
secutive weeks — there has been 
a growing disconnect between 
the USGA and the players it sees 
only once a year. 

“Pinehurst, they did a good 
job,” Adam Scott said. “I re¬ 
call being in the parking lot at 
Hoylake right after it and saying 
to Mike Davis, ‘That was a good 
U.S. Open, well done.’ Because I 
felt he needed that feedback. Ob¬ 
viously, it didn’t go the right di¬ 
rection since then.” 

Davis, the CEO of the USGA 
who has been setting up the U.S. 
Open since Winged Foot in 2006, 
turned the control over to Boden¬ 
hamer, his chief assistant. Boden¬ 
hamer has kept an open mind 
as he listens to his staff, along 
with the superintendent and golf 
director at Pebble Beach, long¬ 
time Pebble Beach caddie Casey 
Boins, and several past U.S. Open 
champions including Woods, 
Furyk, Rory Mcllroy, Ernie Els, 
Hale Irwin and Curtis Strange. 

“They’ve earned the right to 
talk about the U.S. Open,” Boden¬ 
hamer said. 

The USGA also hired former 
PGA Tour player Jason Gore to 
be available to players for any 
questions or concerns. Top rules 
officials for the USGA have been 
at PGA Tour events more than 
ever to build better relationships. 

The goal is to present the tough¬ 
est test of the year without it get¬ 
ting silly. For all the criticism, 
however, the quality of champi¬ 
ons is strong — Brooks Koepka 
and Johnson, Jordan Spieth and 
Justin Rose, Woods, Mcllroy and 
Martin Kaymer. 

One thing the USGA got away 
from is the moniker. Instead of 
the “toughest test in golf,” the 
blue blazers more recently have 
called it the “ultimate test.” It’s 
just semantics, but Bodenhamer 
had an even better definition that 
might give the U.S. Open a fresh 
start with an old style. 

“The best way to describe it 
is what I grew up with: When 
you see it, you’ll know it’s a U.S. 
Open,” he said. “I think you’ll see 
that this year.” 
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NFL 


Backup plan: Job behind 
Roethlisberger wide open 



Photos by Keith Srakocic/AP 


Ben Roethlisberger’s new contract means the starting quarterback 
job in Pittsburgh remains locked down indefinitely. 


By Will Graves 

Associated Press 

PITTSBURGH — Josh Dobbs 
did all the right things last sum¬ 
mer, or at least enough of them for 
the Pittsburgh Steelers to cut vet¬ 
eran backup quarterback Landry 
Jones at the end of the preseason 
and promote Dobbs to the spot 
behind Ben Roethlisberger. 

Nine months later, none of it 
matters. 

Whatever gap Dobbs created 
over then-rookie Mason Rudolph 
in 2018 is gone. It’s not an in¬ 
dictment of the ever-meticulous 
Dobbs so much as a return to the 
way the Steelers prefer to do busi¬ 
ness. When Dobbs and Rudolph 
report to training camp at Saint 
Vincent College next month with 
88 of their teammates, they’ll 
once again be in a fight for the op¬ 
portunity to be the first option off 
the bench. 

“They understand it is com¬ 
petition and it’s open,” offensive 
coordinator Randy Fichtner said 
Wednesday. “But to me, that posi¬ 
tion is always going to be open no 
matter who is here. That battle is 
every single day trying to put us 
in the best position when/if Ben 
is not in the game, that we have 
put the right guy in to give us a 
chance to win the game.” 

Even if those chances will be 
focused entirely on the short 
term. 

Roethlisberger signed a new 
contract in April that runs 
through 2021. Great news for 
the Steelers, not so much for the 
two players taken a year apart in 
the draft — Dobbs in the fourth 
round in 2017, Rudolph in the 
third round in 2018 — who saw 
any real shot at becoming an NFL 
starter blocked indefinitely, at 
least as long as they play in Pitts¬ 


burgh. Dobbs’ deal expires after 
2020 and Roethlisberger’s exten¬ 
sion coincides with the entirety of 
Rudolph’s rookie pact. 

Not that Rudolph is particularly 
interested in trying to big picture 
things. 

“I’m not talking about con¬ 
tracts,” Rudolph said with a re¬ 
spectful shrug. “That’s what it is. 
Football, you’re either one play 
away, two plays away sometimes 
so you’ve got to be ready to go and 
you’ve got to prepare like you are 
the starter.” 

Something Rudolph looks a bit 
more like this spring than last. 
The tentativeness that nagged at 
him as he tried to absorb Fich- 
tner’s playbook has vanished. The 
former Oklahoma State star has 
looked far more confident with 
the ball in his hands and the un¬ 
certainty in his voice while bark¬ 
ing out signals is gone. Even the 
guy Rudolph tongue-in-cheek re¬ 
ferred to as “Mr. Roethlisberger” 


has noticed. 

“They are more comfortable, 
especially Mason,” Roethlisberg¬ 
er said. “The first year your head 
is kind of spinning a little bit. You 
see him settling into it a lot. And 
he’s not afraid to step to whatever 
group, whatever receiver. In the 
past, he might have felt hesitancy 
to throw to certain guys.” 

Maybe because Rudolph un¬ 
derstands snaps are precious. 
There weren’t many to go around 
for him once the regular season 
started last fall save for the occa¬ 
sional work on Wednesdays while 
Roethlisberger watched from the 
sideline as part of a scheduled day 
off Rudolph knew it was coming. 
That didn’t make the adjustment 
any easier. 

His goal is to not let it happen 
again. If there was a silver lining 
— at least for Rudolph — in the 
team’s failure to reach the play¬ 
offs, it was the opportunity to do a 
deep dive into Fichtner’s system. 



Mason Rudolph, left, and Joshua Dobbs are battling to be the backup to Ben Roethlisberger. 



Ross D. Franklin/AP 

Arizona Cardinals rookie quarterback Kyler Murray takes a drink 
after stretching out prior to running drills Wednesday at the team’s 
training facility in Tempe, Ariz. Murray was the top pick in the draft. 


Murray way ahead 
in Cards’ playbook 


By John Marshall 

Associated Press 


TEMPE, Ariz. — Everything 
has been new for Kyler Murray 
since the NFL Draft. He’s had 
to adjust to new teammates and 
coaches, being in a professional 
atmosphere, facing the demands 
of being an NFL player. 

But as the Cardinals opened 
their first mandatory minicamp 
Tuesday, Murray had an advan¬ 
tage in one area: the playbook. 

First-year Arizona coach Kliff 
Kingsbury has brought in an en¬ 
tirely new offensive system that’s 
unfamiliar to the Cardinals vet¬ 
erans but that Murray 
knows, at least to a cer¬ 
tain degree, after play¬ 
ing at Oklahoma. 

Just last week, Ari¬ 
zona receiver Larry 
Fitzgerald, entering 
his 16th NFL season, 
acknowledged Murray 
is ahead of most vet¬ 
erans in terms of the 
playbook. 

“Obviously, I’m more 
familiar with it; coach 
Kingsbury knows it 
the best,” Murray said 
after the first practice 
of minicamp. “With him 
(Fitzgerald) being a vet¬ 
eran, not having to come 
to the OTAs and me 
being there every day, 
studying it every day, 
yes I do know it better. 

But that’s my job.” 

Kingsbury had one of college 
football’s highest-scoring offens¬ 
es during his six seasons with 
Texas Tech and twice produced 
the nation’s passing leader. 

Kingsbury was hired to re¬ 
place Steve Wilks in part because 
of that offense and set out to get 
a quarterback who knows it and 
can run it. 

The Cardinals moved up four 
spots to No. 10 overall in last 
year’s draft to take Josh Rosen, 
seemingly settling the quarter¬ 
back spot for at least the near 
future. 

When Murray bypassed a pro¬ 
fessional baseball career to play 
football, Arizona and Kingsbury 
couldn’t pass on taking him this 
year with the No. 1 overall pick. 

Though small for an NFL quar¬ 


terback at 5-foot-lO, Murray had 
an explosive lone season as Okla¬ 
homa’s starting quarterback, ac¬ 
counting for 5,300 yards and 54 
touchdowns on his way to win¬ 
ning the Heisman Trophy. 

Murray played in a similar 
wide-open offense to the one 
Kingsbury ran in Lubbock and 
the Cardinals are hoping he can 
pick it up quickly. 

“There’s probably some truth 
to it, having been in a similar sys¬ 
tem all those years,” Kingsbury 
said of Murray knowing the play¬ 
book better than the veterans. 
“(Receiver) Christian Kirk has 
a good feel for it as well. Some 
of the terminology and 
concepts are really sim¬ 
ilar to what they’ve done 
before.” 

Murray dominated as 
a college quarterback, 
yet the jump to the NFL 
is a big one. The play¬ 
ers are bigger, faster, 
smarter, so there’s a 
feeling-out process for 
any rookie player, par¬ 
ticularly a quarterback. 

“The windows are a 
lot tighter, guys are a lot 
smarter,” Murray said. 
“They know what you’re 
going to do before you 
even do it; you say hut, 
they already know what 
Kliff you’re looking for. It’s 
Kingsbury mind games, but it’s 
Cardinals coach fun, a lot of competition 
— everything I thought 
it would be.” 

Murray has impressed the Car¬ 
dinals through rookie camp and 
offseason workouts, showcasing 
his rare ability to make plays with 
his arm and his legs. 

These lower-key workouts with¬ 
out pads have given him a chance 
to experiment, take chances here 
and there, see what he can and 
can’t do against NFL players. 

“I like his attitude because he’s 
going to take chances and this is 
the time to do it, see what you can 
get away with,” Kingsbury said. 
“If you want to go after Pat (All- 
Pro cornerback Patrick Peterson) 
a couple times, it’s usually all it 
takes to learn. He’s aggressive 
in nature, the way he thinks, the 
way he attacks the football field, 
and I like that.” 


I like his 
attitude 
because 
he’s going 
to take 
chances 
and this is 
the time 
to do it, 
see what 
you can 
get away 
with. ^ 
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WOMEN'S WORLD CUP 



Megan Rapinoe celebrates after scoring the United States’ ninth goal against Thailand on Tuesday. 

US catches heat for celebrations 


By Anne M. Peterson 
Associated Press 

REIMS, France — The goals 
were one thing, the celebrations 
another. 

The U.S. women’s national 
team faced criticism following 
its record-breaking 13-0 rout of 
Thailand on Tuesday night. The 
win set a World Cup record for 
goals and margin of victory. Alex 
Morgan alone had five goals, 
matching the most in one game in 
tournament history. 

But there were questions about 
whether the Americans should 
have celebrated goals once the 
game was well in hand. Were the 
three-time World Cup champions 
being unsportsmanlike, or mere¬ 
ly sending a message to the rest 
of the field? 

Alex Morgan was asked after¬ 
ward about the display of hugs, 
high-fives, and posturing for the 
many American fans at Stade 
Auguste-Delaune. 

“I think in the moment, every 
time we score a goal in a World 
Cup — you’ve dreamt of it. I 
dreamt of it since I was a little 
girl,” she said. “And when it comes 
to celebrations, I think this was a 
really good team performance 
and I think it was important for 
us to celebrate together.” 

Those celebrations drew ire on 
social media, some of it directed 
at veteran Megan Rapinoe for 
twirling and turf-sliding after 
her goal — which made it 9-0. 
A World Cup-record seven U.S. 
players scored in the game. 

Morgan was rebuked for hold¬ 
ing up four fingers after her 
fourth goal, which made it 10-0. 

“A lot of this is about building 
momentum and so as a coach 
I don’t find it my job to rein my 
players in,” coach Jill Ellis said. 
“This is what they’ve dreamt 
about. This is for them. This is a 
world championship” 

Rapinoe, interviewed on FOX 
Sports on Wednesday, also ad¬ 
dressed the criticism. 


Live on AFN 


England vs. Argentina 

9 p.m. Friday GET 
4 a.m. Saturday JKT 
AFN Sports2 


Netherlands vs. Cameroon 

3 p.m. Saturday GET 
10 p.m. Saturday JKT 
AFN Sports 


Sweden vs. Thailand 

3 p.m. Sunday GET 
10 p.m. Sunday JKT 
AFN Sports 


United States vs. Chile 

6 p.m. Sunday GET 
1 a.m. Monday JKT 
AFN Sports 


“If anyone wants to come at our 
team for not doing the right thing, 
not playing the right way, not 
being a good ambassador, they 
can come at us. It was an explo¬ 
sion of joy,” she said. “If our crime 
is joy, then we will take that.” 

Rapinoe pointed to the team’s 
young players who scored their 
first World Cup goals and said 
they had every right to celebrate, 
including Samantha Mewis, Rose 
Lavelle, Mallory Pugh and Lind¬ 
sey Horan. 

In a postgame show of sports¬ 
manship, the U.S. team also con¬ 
soled some of the emotional Thai 
players. Morgan offered encour¬ 
agement to forward Miranda 
Nild, who like Morgan played col¬ 
lege soccer at Cal. 

Thailand’s players were disap¬ 
pointed, but they have also been 
on the other end of blowouts. Thai¬ 


land won a friendly over Indonesia 
13-0 last year, and beat Cambodia 
11-0 in the group stage of the AFF 
Women’s Championship. 

“In football games, everybody 
is following the rules, and every¬ 
one is trying their best,” Thailand 
coach Nuengrutai Srathongvian 
said. “We have to accept that, 
this team is very good. We don’t 
have any excuse, except they are 
better.” 

Celebrating and piling on goals 
are really two different issues. 

At the World Cup, goal differen¬ 
tial becomes important in decid¬ 
ing tie-breakers for the knockout 
stage. The U.S. team is in a group 
with nemesis Sweden, as well as 
Thailand and Chile. 

It was understood that the top- 
ranked Americans would likely 
trounce Thailand, ranked 34th 
in the world, and possibly No. 39 
Chile, which is making its World 
Cup debut. The game with Chile 
is set for Sunday in Paris. 

The United States faces Swe¬ 
den in the final game of the group 
stage next week. It is their first 
meeting since the Swedes ousted 
the Americans from the 2016 
Olympics in the quarterfinals 
— the team’s earliest exit ever. 
Sweden bunkered on defense 
and afterward then-US. goal¬ 
keeper Hope Solo called the team 
cowards. 

Currently ranked No. 9, Swe¬ 
den will play Thailand in Nice on 
Sunday. 

The United States did have its 
defenders, including a familiar 
one. 

“For all that have issue with 
many goals: for some players this 
is their first World Cup goal, and 
they should be excited,” former 
U.S. teammate Abby Wambach 
tweeted. “Imagine it being you 
out there. This is your dream 
of playing and then scoring in a 
World Cup. Celebrate. Would you 
tell a men’s team to not score or 
celebrate?” 


Roundup 

France, Germany 
remain unbeaten 


Associated Press 

NICE, France — Eugenie Le 
Sommer scored the winning goal 
from the penalty spot to lift host 
nation France to a 2-1 win over 
Norway at the Women’s World 
Cup on Wednesday. 

Then she had a special embrace 
for one of her teammates. 

France defender Wendie Re- 
nard almost cost France the game 
when she turned the ball into her 
own net to even the match at 1-1. 

Le Sommer came to the rescue 
and moved France to 2-0 in this 
tournament when she scored the 
winner in the 72nd minute. A 
relieved Renard was one of the 
first players to celebrate with Le 
Sommer. 

“I knew it was hard for her,” 
Le Sommer said. “I know Wendie 
well, and I know how much she 
can give us. She came up to me 
completely naturally and thanked 
me and I just said ‘No.’” 

“In the first match she scored 
two goals. What’s most important 
is the group. I’m happy also for her 
that her mistake was rectified.” 

Renard, considered one of the 
best defenders in the world, ap¬ 
peared to be in tears as she raised 
her face to the sky in anguish. 

“I made a huge, huge mistake 
but we showed our character,” 

Scoreboard 


Renard said. “Amel was speaking 
to me but I couldn’t really under¬ 
stand what she was saying. So to 
be safe I went to put it out for a 
comer but it ended up in the back 
of the net. 

“It could have ruined the night, 
it could have put us in difficulty 
mentally but we really showed 
that we are ready, that we are 
strong.” 

Germany 1, Spain 0: Germany 
is finding it far from easy going at 
the World Cup. 

Against a skillful Spain team, 
the two-time world champions re¬ 
lied on Sara Dabritz’s goal in the 
42nd minute for the win in Valen¬ 
ciennes, France. 

It was second-ranked Germa¬ 
ny’s second successive 1-0 vic¬ 
tory in Group B. 

The Germans, who have always 
reached at least the quarterfinals 
at Women’s World Cups, had to 
overcome slack defense before 
taking the lead. 

Spain’s lack of production 
spared Germany an upset to the 
13th-ranked team that is playing 
in only its second World Cup. 

“We were playing some great 
football,” Spain coach Jorge Vilda 
said through a translator, “and in 
the end some mistakes cost us 
dearly against a strong side.” 


GROUP A 

W L T GF GAPts 

France 2 0 0 6 1 6 

Norway 1 1 0 4 2 3 

Nigeria 1 1 0 2 3 3 

South Korea 0 2 0 0 6 0 

Friday 

France 4, South Korea 0 

Saturday 

Norway 3, Nigeria 0 

Wednesday 
At Grenoble, France 
Nigeria 2, South Korea 0 
At Nice, France 
France 2, Norway 1 

Monday, June 17 
At Rennes, France 
France vs. Nigeria 

At Reims, France 
South Korea vs. Norway 
GROUP B 

W L T GF GA Pts 

Germany 2 0 0 2 0 6 

Spain 1 1 0 3 2 3 

South Africa 0 10 13 0 

China 0 10 0 10 

Saturday 

Germany 1, China 0 
Spain 3, South Africa 1 

Wednesday 

At Valenciennes, France 
Germany 1, Spain 0 

Thursday 
At Paris 
South Africa vs. China 

Monday, June 17 
At Montpellier, France 
Germany vs. South Africa 
At Le Havre, France 
China vs. Spain 

GROUP C 

W L T GF GA Pts 

itaiy 1 0 0 2 1 3 

Brazil 1 1 0 5 3 3 

Australia 1 1 0 4 4 3 

Jamaica 0 1 0 0 3 0 

Sunday 

Italy 2, Australia 1 
Brazil 3, Jamaica 0 

Thursday 

At Montpellier, France 

Australia 3, Brazil 2 

Friday 

At Reims, France 
Jamaica vs. Italy 

Tuesday, June 18 
At Grenoble, France 
Australia vs. Jamaica 

At Valenciennes, France 
Italy vs. Brazil 


GROUP D 

W L T GF GAPts 

England 1 0 0 2 1 3 

Argentina 0 0 1 0 0 1 

Japan 0 0 1 0 0 1 

Scotland 0 10 12 0 

Sunday 
England 2, Scotland 1 
Monday 

Argentina 0, Japan 0 

Friday 

At Rennes, France 
Japan vs. Scotland 

At Le Havre, France 
England vs. Argentina 

Wednesday, June 19 
At Nice, France 
Japan vs. England 

At Paris 
Scotland vs. Argentina 
GROUP E 

W L T GF GA Pts 

Canada 100 103 

Netherlands 10 0 10 3 

New Zealand 0 10 0 10 

Cameroon 0 10 0 10 

Monday 
Canada 1, Cameroon 0 

Netherlands, 1 New Zealand 0 

Saturday 

At Valenciennes, France 
Netherlands vs. Cameroon 
At Grenoble, France 
Canada vs. New Zealand 

Thursday, June 20 
At Reims, France 
Netherlands vs. Canada 

At Montpellier, France 
Cameroon vs. New Zealand 
GROUP F 

W L T GF GAPts 

United States 1 0 0 13 0 3 

Sweden 1 0 0 2 0 3 

Chile 0 1 0 0 2 0 

Thailand 0 10 0 13 0 

Tuesday 

At Rennes, France 

Sweden 2, Chile 0 

At Reims, France 
United States 13, Thailand 0 

Sunday 

At Nice, France 

Sweden vs. Thailand 

At Paris 

United States vs. Chile 

Thursday, June 20 
At Le Havre, France 

Sweden vs. United States 

At Rennes, France 

Thailand vs. Chile 
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A dream come true for O’Reilly, Page 56 


Senes MVP 


Ryan O’Reilly 


The Blues’ Ivan Barbashev, left, and Vladimir Tarasenko hold the Stanley Cup after defeating the Bruins in Game 7 in Boston 


High note 

Blues top Bruins in Game 7 


By Jimmy Golen 

Associated Press 

BOSTON 

B lues goalie Jordan Binnington was 
waiting patiently, as NHL rook¬ 
ies learn to do, while the Stanley 
Cup was passed from teammate to 
teammate across the recently conquered ice 
of the new Boston Garden. 

Thirteen St. Louis players took their turn 
with the iconic trophy, raising it above their 
heads, lowering it for a kiss, posing for a 
picture. 


Finally, understudy Jake Allen gave the 
starter a little shove, and the Game 7 star 
timidly skated forward to receive the Cup 
and cap off one of the great rookie runs in 
NHL history. 

Binnington stopped 32 shots, and Conn 
Smythe Trophy winner Ryan O’Reilly 
scored for the fourth straight game Wednes¬ 
day night to lead the Blues to a 4-1 vic¬ 
tory over the Boston Bruins in Game 7 of 
the Stanley Cup Final and their first NHL 
championship. 

SEE NOTE ON PAGE 56 














